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In the hands 


\ HEN you wind your Westclox, set 
YV the alarm, turn out the light, and 
go to sleep, you put yourself in charge of 
that timepiece. 

For the next six or eight hours you are 
out of the world. You have no idea of the 
passage of time. 

Your Westclox has. Every 
counted and registered, and when the right 
one comes it rings you up, pleasantly, 
punctually, purposefully. 

It must be able to do this before it is 


minute 1s 


ESTERN CLOCK CoO., MA 


of your clock 


allowed to wear the trade mark Westclox 
on its dial and six-cornered, orange-bor- 
dered buff tag. 

Phat is why people who must yet up on 
time are careful to see that the name West 
clox ison the dial of the clock they choose. 

And why men who want a dependable 
watch at 
trade mark Westclox on its dial and tag. 


a low pric C4 hoose one W ith the 


lo us the trade mark Westclox stands for 
honest timekeeping. We want it to mean 
the same to you. 


set SALLE, rhe L INOIS », U.S.A. 


Factory: Peru, Illinois. Jn Canada: Weste ck Co., Limited, Peterborough, Or 
Westclox Westclox Westclox Westclox Westclox Westclox Westclox 
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Runs vours. Steadyand dial. Runs 32 hours. Steady Nickel case. Runs 32 andhands. Backbellalarm. 4 hd Back be “ ‘ t. Ne wind and set. I 
nter talarm, $3.50 and intermittent alarm, hours. Top bell alarm, Runs 32 hours, $3.00. In R 2 hours, $2 I ‘ al. Dependable, $1 
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BIR Of 


Ww hic 


Square to Madison, thence north to 
Her 
tnat 
deser 


little of its r 


k, do notir juire too closely 
into their fate It is an alien land 
through which they wander now, a 


how me”’ country where the cry is 


ever for youth. 

On a humid August afternoon 
Nellie Wayne was walking up Broad- 
way—our Nellie of the magic voice. 


Your father will remember her if you 
1ot. At the old Fourteenth Street 


sater early in the 80’s she first 


aor 


The 


flashed on the town, and thereafter 
for twenty years her name was sy: 
onymous with beauty. Lady Teazle 


Viol 
not 
Saw 
port 


ner 


dream 


It was at that forgotten | 


t} 
Lie 


thee 


critics urged her back to the « 


he only laughed, for to her Charlie’ 


poor! 


pere 


Charhe died, and in the hour of her 


orr¢ 


omething almost as precious had left 


her 
yout 


Jer 
> 


ised, she took it in the end an Oo 
tarted down the lope bey a 
the hilltop 

She was well down that slope this 


Aug 


A beau 





Charlie's wife then, and when the 


too — her tock in trade, her 
h. One biack morning a mana 
offered her a mother réle, and 


t 
though she at first indignantly re 
| 





yust alternoon, 





OU may have met them drifting along 


Broadway 


in the lights, women who were the 
l Something, they tell y 

gone from their theater; i 

they find it hard to define 





something 
Sut they 





men whose names were 


toast 


ou, 1s ILLUSTRATED Br 


JAMES 


CRANK 


Brite 


George 


in 
t 
Po 


WN ! 
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i he 
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$2 00 THE YEAR 
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» have followed it from Unior 


ald and finally to Long Acre, feel 





in each of the neighborhoods it 
ted it ielt a littie of its glamour, 


nee. They shake 





s 1 travel or eeking 
igement, one more op 
esta ing [rom thelr 


88 you wish to encounter 


a, Rosalind, Camille-—it mattered 
in which guise the young men 


her fir 








m that moment her 
their bureaus and 
lovely face often haunted their 


, iro 
rait adorned 


Standard, that she appeared in 


omedies and melodramas written 





i f 
est line was better than Shak- 


at his best. Late in the 90's 


WwW she first began to realize that 





a woman of —well, 
ne could 


precis¢ ly how many 


; but sixty-eight is a good guess. 





age considered; tall, 


the carriage of a great lady and 





te 





1 a! 
rat 


Nell 


Y 
cre 





with 

a face but fair tly lined. Though her 
hair was snow white, a youthful 
parkle lingered in her eyes. Yes, a 
ine figure of a woman, but lacking 
omething —hope, high spirits, a real 


destination along this famous thoroughfare 
twenty blocks down, people nudged one another and turned to stare; 


ld 


cold, 


fishy eyes about her gleamed no faintest 


indeed. 


A stocky, prosperous-looking man was standing on the corner of Forty 


gazing out across the alien ti 
lonesome on that crowded corner. 





Sudden 





spark of recognition 





“Look at What it's Done to Met 


Once, when she walked 


le that drifted by him; a big gray-haired man 
anced to see Nellie Way 


And What Has it All Come To?" 


on Broadway, 
but now in the 


Well down the slope, 


-fourth Street 


who seeme 


His face 


he « 
2 

Not 
I s} 
e, WI 


nd 1 tl 
t look f the 
all nour, fr 
now 
” she smiled 
ldn't have m 
good times Wwe 


adiy 
‘ } 


used 





Gave it My Best, I Did; Made a Name, a Big Name 


he 


ires between : 
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Twenty-second Street, with Charlie at the head of the sup- 
good old Charlie. Then afterwards, when you’d 
sing for us, and the good talk lasting till morning, and 
Charlie following us to the door, holding us back, pleading 
with us not ‘The night’s young,’ he always said.” 
“Dear Charlie,”’ she sighed. “Never wanted to go to 
Never wanted to get up once he got there.” 
{1 wonder what he’d think of our Broadway now.” 
walked along. ‘“ You—you’re not working, Nellie?’’ 
She looked away from him. 
‘Not for two years,” she said softly. 
“Oh!” He glanced at her quickly, then away 
sLoppl M4 


s 


table 
per table 


to £0 


bed 


‘Where 


I'm lin Gracie was her daughter, her 
child. ‘We've lovely--a little apartment 
orty-eighth, near Sixth Avenue, Gracie and young 

ellie and 1. Young Nellie’s just turned seventeen.” 

», by Gad! Well, if she looks like her grandmother 
» same age—but there never could be another Nellie 
syne, What's become of Gracie’s husband?” 
low? he’s on the road most of the time.” 
‘An actor, eh?” 
Well, he’s in vaudeville.’ 

“Oh, L see! I don’t recall his act.” 

‘No?” She was silent a moment, as though debating 
Karger and Chum. That’s the name 


ing with Gracie.” 


got a 


Oh 


’ 


omething ‘H'm 
Who’s Chum?” 
s--it’s a dog act.” 
rigen was too tactful to reply. He knew what 
ion must have cost her. Nellie Wayne, Charlie 
all the all the lights, all the applause-—and 
nding in a dog act. The old gambler’s heart was 
touched 


, 
hum 
I m 


glory, 


‘You and Charlie made a lot of money once,” he began, 

| understand you hung on to some of it. 
h othat—-you're all right, hope, Nellie?” 

‘You knov ie,’ she answered, looking toward the 

Her he “T’mallright, 

fom, and thank 


ither clumsily 


treet iid wentup 


you for asking.” 

I'm glad to hear it. That was the 
from Lew Gorman 
managing you, and he’s 
held on to it, believe By the way, 
i met him on the train 
See much of him 


ion I got 
rt 


Lew made a le 
me 

in town 
coming from Chicago 


or year " he said 


I winters in Holly 
pieture now and 
time. Tells me he 


A foxy 


ew spend his 
wood, putting out a 
then just to pass the 
makes good money out of them 
boy, Lew.” 

‘t need to tell me that. I'm 
going down here, Tom.” They were at 
f Forty-ninth. “I thought 
I'd drop in and see Madge Foster's new 


You dor 


the corner 

piece 

I'll walk along to the door,” said 

Kerrigen. “Li here, Nellie, why 

don't you take a fling at the movies? 
mething to keep you amused.” 


SS} 


ten 


e turned 


on him, her eyes flashing. 
» movies! Are you serious? I'd 
ed at the fervor of her 


eare much for the pictures myself,” 


after what they've done to our 
our Broadway. Silly pap for fools. I hate the 
There used to be a road to play to. Where is it 
‘here used to be gallery boys.”’ Her voice softened. 
i remember when I came back from England late 
first night at the Standard, when they let 
from the ceiling —‘The Gallery Boys 
e Their Nellie’? The flowers and the tears and the 
’ Where are the gailery boys today? Oh, Tom, 
the movies have killed it all; the dignity and the 
glamour; everything that was human and lovable about 
the theater 
‘I didn't know you felt that way,” he said apologeti- 


hope not, 


si} my 


it banner 


u I'd die before I'd touch them,” Nellie 
*“! meant it.” 

At the door of the playhouse Kerrigen invited her to 

dine with him that night, and she accepted. She would 

him, aid, in the foyer of his hotel, but he in- 


Rather reluctantly she gave him 


Triee't she 
sisted on calling for her 
the adadre 
rhe 

Com.” 

He laughed 

“Don't worry, | can make it, Nellie,” he assured her 
With ¢ 

She went into the lobby of the theater. She was some- 
what late, the place was deserted, the audience all inside. 
Through the front of the house as she entered spread the 


fifth floor,” she said. ‘A walk-up apartment, 


a laugh 


sudden coolness that instinctively greets the seeker for 
free seats. No, the man at the box office didn’t know where 
Mr. McCarthy was—very busy somewhere, no doubt. Oh, 
sure, she could stand round and wait if she wanted to. Not 
much use, though. Mr. McCarthy probably wouldn’t 
return. 

With all the dignity she had she moved over to a corner 
A beardless young press agent followed 

“Anything I can do?” he inquired. She explored her 
bag and offered him her card. 


During Dinner He Came 
Again and Again to Their 
Table With Bits of Old 
Gossip, Shreds of Loving 
Reminiscence 


“T'd like a seat, please. 

He read the card and 
glanced at her coldly. 

“In the profession?” he 
inquired, 

Inf the profession! Nellie Wayne! 
heart thumping with indignation 

“My name is rather well known,” she said haughtily, 
“to any one who matters.” 

Johnny McCarthy, fat, bald, genial, bounced out of the 
auditorium past the ennuied ticket taker. 

“Nellie!” he cried. “ You stranger!” 

“Come here, Johnny,” she said. “‘Come here and tell 
this young man whether I'm in the profession or not.” 

McCarthy's smile faded as he looked at the press agent 

“You lost your bib somewhere,” he said. ‘Go back to 
the nursery and tind it. Nellie Wayne in the profession? 
You poor bonehead!" The young man beat a hasty 
retreat. ‘They make me sick, these kids,”’ continued 
Mr. McCarthy. “They think they invented Broadway 
How many you want, Nellie? Are you all alone?” 

“Just one, John.” 

He went to the box office and returned with the coupon 
for a good seat. 

“How’s all the folks?"’ he inquired. 


The insult set her 


October 7, 1922 


“Oh, Gracie’s well. We all are.” 

“T caught Joe’s act over in Philly. The dog’s good, but 
Joe sort of crabs it.” 

“You never liked Joe, did you, John? 

“T couldn’t understand why Gracie preferred him to me 
I always told you he was lazy, and now —living off a dog!” 

“‘Joe’s been a good son, John. Mighty kind and gen 
and gentlemanly. By the way, I’m not working. If you 
hear of anything i 

“Oh, sure! I'll keep you in mind, Nellie. But it’s not 
going to be a big year. Last season was so bad everybody’s 
lying low.”” He looked at her pityingly. He had heard how, 
two seasons before when she was rehearsing a part, her 
memory had deserted her and she had unable to 
learn the lines. All Broadway had heard; it was common 
talk for a time; and there was no engagement for Nellie 
Wayne; would probably never be again “The 
theater’s been through some pretty tough times,”’ he went 
on. ‘“ Worse than 93, and they’re not over yet. You can 
be glad you laid away your pile, Nellie.”’ 

“What? Oh, yes.” 

“Better go on in. Foster’s entrance is about 
You'll enjoy her in this’’—he lowered his voice 
rotten! But she still gets the crowd. Over a thousand in 
the box this afternoon.”’ 

“That’s good,” said Nellie, and went to her seat, where 
she spent an envious afternoon. 

When she returned to the street after the matinée her 
spirits were drooping. She had meant to go behind and 
congratulate Madge Foster, but the task was beyond her. 
Broadway was sizzling. Men had draped handkerchiefs 
about their collars; some carried their coats. The street 
is at its worst in August, though hope is in the air; high 
hope for the new season; a hit perhaps, 
last! Managers, authors, actors, pinning their faith to a 
new play, all the old failures forgotten —this —this is the 
Millions in it! Millions! 

Rehearsals were still on, and round the stage doors of 
theaters not yet open for the season little groups of perspir- 
ing players awaited their cues. Nellie Wayne hurried by. 
The sight was almost more than she could bear. To be 
called again for rehearsal —the dim stage, the dusty piles 
of scenery, the empty auditorium, the droning voices, the 
kitchen chairs set to represent exits, and in the distance the 
first night looming, inspiring hope and terror too! Just 
once more—once more! She'd get the lines; she'd have 
them. That last trouble—that was the author's fault 
His silly speeches didn’t mean anything. Why should they 
hold that against her still? 

With heavy heart she climbed the five flights to the 
little flat. Gracie was playing solitaire in the parlor - pal 
colorless Gracie, who had come into the world without one 


been 


one 


due 


“she’s 


recognition at 


one! 


2 
spark of either parent’s genius; Gracie, her inexplicable 
child, who now looked up from her game with a frown 
“Hello, you back?” 
““Any word from Joe?” 
“Not a line. I 
You’d think 
would answer my wire 
“You'd think Joe would answer.” 
Nellie took off her hat and sat down in 
a rocker by the window. ‘‘No money 
order for three what 
figure you’re going to live on? 
he’s no good. I always said so.’ 
“Now, mother, I won’t have that 
Gracie pushed the cards aside. *‘ Talk- 
ing against Joe—-and you living on his 
money for two years past.” 
“His money! That’s good, that is! A 
fine time I’d have had of it on any money 
Joe could earn. The dog’s money, you 
mean. And do you think I’m proud of 
it? Do you think I want to be reminded 
of it?) Me—Nellie Wayne—supported 
by a trick dog in vaudevi'le!’’ She took 
out her handkerchief. “If Charlie Far- 
ren were alive to see me now “5 

“Oh, mother, in heaven’s name, don’t cry! Things are 
bad enough as it is.”’ 

“T'll ery if I like. I met Tom Kerrigen on the street 
you remember him. Your father’s old friend.” 

“He’s got money, hasn’t he?”’ Gracie inquired 

“Yes, and he’ll keep it for all of me. I'd die if he found 
out —I'd die. If he knew what I’ve come to 5 

The door opened and young Nellie came in, a slender, 
sweet girl in a blue tailored suit. She had a newspaper in 
her hand, her eyes were big with excitement 

“Mother,” she cried, “I got a Frisco paper! Dad isn’t 
on the bill. The act was canceled.” 

“Why?” 

“I don’t know. It doesn’t say.” 

“I can’t make it out.’’ Gracie’s face was blanker than 
usual. ‘‘What’s happened to him? Why doesn’t he send 
us a wire?”’ 

“You can starve for all he cares,” Nellie Wayne said. 

“That’s no way to speak of Joe Karger,”’ Gracie ob- 
jected. ‘Every week regular he’s come across—-you know 


can’t understand. 
the Orpheum in Frisco 


” 


weeks does he 


Sut then 
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at. And never a word of complaint when you quit “But, Joe, things are pretty bad here. The agent for 
working ; the landlord “d 

“Go on! Reproach me with it! Throw my misfortune “Things are worse than you thin} Joe assured her, 
in my face!” and still he held back his news 

“Well, if you'd saved a little of your money es ‘“‘Father!”’ pleaded young Nellie 

“You know where the last of it went. Joe put it into Joe Karger pointed to Chum, who stood trembling 


those oil stock A fine business man he is 


my keep it’s no more than he owes me! 
Please,”’ said young Nellie. ‘What are we going to do? 
fhat’s what I want to know.” 


“The 


He’s given us two more days 


agent for the landlord was here,’ 


Heaven knows I’m not fitted for that sort 
I managed it and the 


what we can pawn I don’t kno\ 





There’s no ice, 





more 





‘I told you not to buy that gray foulard 
eminded he 
But it was marked d 
I ly did I’m n te 
rags 
If I could only get an engagement! 


Nellie 
Nellie Wayne stared at her 
“What do you mean 
‘She’s been round 
‘She thought—we both thought 
‘I won't have it! Baby on the stage!” 
Please 


an engagemer 
to the agents,” Gra 


top calling me baby,” protested 


grown up. I’ve got to go to work sometir 
now?”’ 
“But 


Look at what 


called upon for a 


the theater!’’ Nellie cried. 
it’s done to me!” She stood 
“Gave it my best 


And w 


not in 


peec h 





big name—none bigger 
What's the end? 
ving on the earnings of a tric 


a name, a 
come to? 
ulted, li 


been 


| 


K GO 


theater for you! I’d rather see you in your grave! Gracie’s face, capable only of the si 
“Well, it’s all true, of course,’ Gracie admitted. She istered dismay. As for Nellie Wayne, 
picked up the cards and shuffled them “T’ve heard with renewed hostility. She had nev 


interior decorating isa sple ndid pro- 


fession for women. If you could take 


I got tha 


Forgotter 


! If he’s paid slightly and 


“It’s the dog,” said Joe, 
quit us cold.” 

“What? What do you mea: 
terror-stricken 

“Oh age, I guess,” 
straight, and it seems I was off a few 
in Los Angeles one night, what does 
routine.”’ 
her mother heard of it happening to actors, b 
act. However, he forgets it 
we're a frost. The y canceled me 
he tells me the 


Gracie said. 
t out of him 
of thir but 


soured, ar d 


Joe said 


gv 


it 
balls 1 
needed I tox 


about 


g 
can’t get my signals 
chlorofor ; 

“Oh, no!” 


do 


This vet says th 





young Nellie cried 


“Well, I guess Chum wouldn’t want to be 
“T guess he’d understand.” 


baby,” said Joe, 


cie explained. They sat there in a circle, staring a 
grown people who had been living on h 
looked back at 

other, a humble 


He 


lost 


them; 





a for fo lV 
had sinned; he ! it; 
the nd crabbed the 


honorable past, his 


the girl. “I’m 


Why not 





pie eness 
} 


ne new 


routine a act 
' 


“Look at me! long yea! 


up as though in young Nellie’s eyes could he find 
, | did; made friendliness 
hat has it all “Poor Chum!” she said softl; 


4 Wagon, but he 


“He 


said Joe. 


slighted, 
g! That’s the 


Was a go¢ 


‘I 


ere 


looked anxiously 
lr 
committed the deadly fault 


of service to the arts 


a an ar 


looking exceedingly g lilty 
“He's laid down on u 


r got his age 


Anyhow, out 


do but forget hi 





ve 


he 


He glanced meaningly at Nellie Wayne. ‘I’ 


never to an animal 


ip the whole turr 
and 


1k Chum to a vet 


’*s too old; nearly blind for one thing 


’s nothing left but 


a burder 


t the dog, these four 
is wages. And Chum 

from to the 
his tired old eyes 


one 


there was hi 
Or 


Ly 


wering spark of 


mpler emoti reg 
she regarded Chum 


er been friends with 


ons 





the dog lo her he had been the mbol of her 

She had hated him while she tock her share of the n 

he earned. And now, to quote Joe, he id quit he ld 
An icy fear gripped her heart. He had led h ga ‘ 


way and then dese rted her, 


and the great horror of these 
iad descer t 


A« ra } ded on her at last 





ist yea sne W id ana 
me for—broke, with not a ray of hope in sight 
“Joe, what can we do?” Gracie wanted to } N 
We've pent pretty freely, with you booked id over tne 
Orpheum time. The rent’s due, and the meat n want 
} nd and I don't see where we're Z gto | 
Oh, we'll get along,” said Joe the optimist 
‘You igota ! ey, Joe?” 
“Me i what do itl k lam? Three wee ut 
the t i i my lare to pay from Fris« rhis is a hell 
i a reception, anyhow! Talk about mone AIWay 
yed him, “Ain't any of you glad to see me [ haven't 
heard you say it. You ain't, I gue No, you'd rather have 
e out slaving, playing four shows a day, writing mone 
orde That’s all you want out of me—money order 
Now, Joe, we're worried, that’s all,’’ Gracie said 


what the devil's the use of that? 


9 





Something will turn up 
m’s for a few dollars Ther in 
Where I should have been long 


I can pawn 





1 going into business 
igo, with my talents. If I'd only gone into that broker 
office when I had the chance! Oh, I'll find nething 
It ip to me, of course. Nobody else will lend a hand 
I'm going on the stage,’’ young Nellie announced 
Sure, you're old enoug! Joe ay ed And got 


what they want—you got youtl 


‘Mother doesn’t think she ought t 





at up, baby or even stenogra- 
phy in 

‘Nonsense iid the gir I'm 
going on the stage 

‘Liste to her!’’ cried Nellie 
Wayne Gracie, have you no a 
thority ve : 

Oh, mother, do stop! Gracie 
was dealing the cards. ‘“ What ail 

1 anyhow?” 

‘I’m upset.’” She sat down again 
and wiped her eyes. “e pset, and | 
can’t help it. Seeing Tom Kerrigen 





nd remembering the old happy 
da and a young fool of a press 
igent asked me if I was in the pro 


Me! That’ 


no gratitude, no memory. A 


fession ! Broadway for 
you 
star today and a has-been tomorrow 


It’s just as Charlie used t 





) Say 


} 


A knock on the door interrupted 
her. The three women sat for a 
moment, startied into slience 

‘It might be the agent for the 


andlord,” Gracie wh He 
said he was going to put it up to the 


iispered. 


boss; maybe we’re evicted. I could 
never hold up my head again.”” The 
knock came again, more hsistent 


e’ll pretend we're out 
We can’t do that,” 


one 


“W 


£ Nel 


said walked to the door 
she 


Joe Karger car 





and opened it. cried, 


“Hello, baby!” 





into the room, an overdressed, wi 

looking citizen of forty, sleek and 
debonair, but with,a weak moutf 
‘Hello, Gracie! How goes it? Ma, 


how are you?” He kissed them both 

Through the open door behind him 
trotted a small Irish terrier with a 
huge rhinestone collar about his 


artist; 
week, real money. 


nect Chum, the vaudeville 
three hundred a 
Young Nellie dropped to her knees 
and put her arms about him 
what happened?” 
cried. ‘‘We haven’t had a word from 
you in three weeks. What you doing 
here? We thought you were booked 
solid through the winter.” 

“It’s replied Mr 
Karger, throwing his straw hat onto 
the table. ‘A long, sad story.” He 
sat, but added nothing. Like all 


** Joe, Gracie 





a long story be 








“Oh, is that so Joe turned and glared at Nellic 
Wayne And what has mother got to say about What 
rignt na he to butt into our affairs? I have t seen an) 
of her money paying the groc« bill 

UO) toch that’s where I! money Nellie re ted 
n Going to be rich soo That's what | was told wher 
I handed it er to the person who got me into it 

‘That's right, bri gthatuy again! 
growled Jo I was « try tod 

i a lavor 

A kno n the d nterrupted 
him; and, ope g it, Nel uimitted 
Tom Kerrige Mr. Kerrige va 
a gay mood, and il he found his o'd 
friend if ind gst it i 4 
him he gave no sigr Present the 
al etired and left hir tne par 
while Nellie Wayne made read 
dinner As she passed through the 
dining room on her way Joe r ime 








their argument 

Don’t you try to interfere!’ he 
warned If bal wa ‘ 
into the profe t f 
yu Somet got t \ ind 
here Somebod got t 
now that the dog 

Hush, Joe! H N i 

Afraid your frie 1 b t 


sneered J ve 


You bee pens g f tl 


KNOW 
aog lor two year 
Father! ) ing Ne ‘ 
lone could silence he it 
lhe gl t ed ‘ t ! t 
Ha eag t ‘ ‘ | 
A good time! Nellie W 
foran ent t lf @ par } 
gatne y he wit Ihe ‘ erie 
t and swept ig had 
the tra t 4 eu i ‘ 
bl } t | t grit 
giare wept eria f 
ne ur ol a gre 
I Kerrigt f ‘ 


A . ‘ . ‘ i 
ent vet eve i ‘ 

i lave ‘ 

Nellie W I Ie gen! 
You re ( ‘ 

Ihe ecog f t t 
the dea past. He 1 hes 
( f I d wait t De 
m hen that resta t i 
three ) ith f { S 
iiadwhot ted the theate ' 
Fourteent treet ho w hip 
the rine of Nellie Wa ) 
that alte t iw aere 
to the whereabout I ‘ { 
be and here we r ‘ 
wrinkled, feeble, one foot t r 








small souls, he enjoyed keeping others 
in suspense. It tickled his vanity. 





“Chloroform for Yout" She Said Bitterly, 


“But for Me— What?"’ 


Continued on Page 152 
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By Frederic William Wile 


From 1906 to 


014 


Chief Representative of The Northcliffe Press in Germany 


low Ile Plammed to Avert War With Germany by 


HEN the Napoleon of 

Fleet Street was gath 

d to the shadows and 

he Prussian Junker 

Northcliffe, 

brought 
Their 

ute concerned the 

of German popular } 


hatitwa 
ho finally 


wr Knee 


eakdown 


orale the home front which . 


the Northcliffe enemy propa ‘ 
yanda organization battered and 
The had in 
mind the mass-suggestion bar- 
age that was poured into the people's trenches 
behind the fighting lines, leaving them hopeless and 
said Ludendorff in his War Memories 


We found ourselves, bit by bit, attacked by enemy 
paganda in speech and writing, with such cleverness 
nd on such a large seale that many people could no 
nger distinguish between enemy propaganda and their 
vn thought We could fight the world with a good 
© long as our morale was high. When our 

rale failed, the whole position was changed. Many 

s were no longer ready to die for their country 


nashed Junkers 


eartle 


serinai 


Here is set down for the first time the story of 
Northeliffe’s audacious project to crush the Ger 
man war spirit, not while it was furiously alight 
amid the intoxication of battle, but long before it 
t into devastating flame 

it is a part of European history how Northcliffe, for more 
than a decade before the war, thundered of the German 
menace at a Britain that would not listen. Having failed 
to arouse his countrymen to the danger stalking before 
thei Northcliffe decided to tackle the peril at its 
Germany, openly, boldly, unconventionally. 
1913; the medium, the one he was most 
killed in using—a newspaper. His purpose, as it was five 
years later in the din of carnage, was to appeal to the 
German people over the heads of the war lords who were 
leading them to the shambles. His aim was to make them 
ee the foolhardiness of an Anglo-German conflict —its 
futility for Britain and Germany alike. The adventurous 
doomed to remain one of Northcliffe’s unreal- 
ized dreams, this bearding of the war lion in its Prussian 
den, yet it was a flash of genius perhaps more typical of the 
man and his than any other with which his 
contemporaries ever became familiar, 

Northiclitie’s plan, as he himself epitomized it, was to 
top a war by starting a newspaper—a Daily Mail, to be 
published every morning in the English language at Ber 
lin, Thus he hoped he might avert the crisis destined to 
overtake Europe in the red summer of 1914. It was to be 
a supreme attempt to demonstrate the theory that the pen 
is mightier than the sword, No one ever believed in that 
copy-book maxim more devoutly than Alfred Harms- 
worth, first Viscount Northcliffe 


‘ yes 
ource in 


The time was 


scheme Wit 


methods 


The Chief's Amazing Suggestion 


4. ARLY in 1913, still smarting under the intolerable hu- 
miltiation of her ill-starred Moroccan adventure of 1911, 
Germany began her final and palpable preparations for 
The Day. To all concerned, by act of Reichstag publicly 
enacted, signaled determination to strike, in 
Bernhardi's ominous idiom, for “world power or downfall” 
at the earliest feasible moment 
The Wehkrvorlage, designed to expand the already 
colossal defensive establishment by land, sea and air at a 
cost of $250,000,000, and by direct tax of the people, was 
adopted in sight of a complacent universe. The Bis- 
marckian war chest at Spandau was tripled—from 
$30,000,006 to $90,000,000. To the peace footing of the 
army 150,000 men were added, bringing the grand total 
to the unprecedented strength of roundly 1,000,000. Von 
Tirpitz ordained day and night work on the dreadnoughts, 
battle cruisers, destroyers and submarines under way at 
government and private shipyards. The Zeppelin works 
speeded up the construction of battle airships. The Reichs- 
bank, steadily augmenting the gold reserve, blithely pro- 
claimed a policy of finance mobilization. In every direction 
the cogs of the German war machine were tightened 
up. Yet, with few exceptions, the Kaiser girded for the 


t 


she her 


fray unnoticed 

Northelitfe was not blind to the meaning of those sinister 
ictivities. Since 1900 he had been prodding the British 
publie and British cabinets into adequate 
appraisal of developments in Central Europe. Day in and 
day out his newspapers called attention to the aggressive 


successive 


« Gq 
, —--——-——-- —__ + —_-__ ____y 


At the Top 
Persistence 
Title 


Starting a Newspaper in Berlin 


‘te ae 0 ‘ 1a (over 


} Celine Tyvoen 


British Empire isn’t a house of 
cards ready to tumble down at 
the Kaiser’s frown 
other thing 

know.” 
| spoke of the uphill fight a 
Berlin Daily Mail would have 
to face from a financial stand 
in an atmosphere filled 


and a lot of 


the Germans don’t 


. ‘ point i 
th. / with the bitterest hostility. 
o> “Well, we'll try it out,” said 
™~ 


Northcliffe. ‘‘ Youshall be editor 





Northeliffe's Cardinal Rule 
in Journalism.’ At the Left Northcliffe's 
“Chief."" 
His Men: ‘Your Attached Chief"’ 
naval program launched by William II and fomented by 
the eternal Tirpitz. Northcliffe reminded wave-ruling 
Britannia of the Kaiser’s vaunted future upon the water 
and the Hohenzollern’s self-anointment as Grand Admiral 
of the Atlantic. He placed the entire Northcliffe press 
behind Lord Roberts’ campaign to popularize military 
preparedness in Great Britain. In inevitable consequence 
Northcliffe became the best-hated man in Germany. At 
home he continued to be as a voice crying in the wilderness. 

Soon after Germany’s unabashed war program was 
announced in 1913 I was summoned to London for confer- 
ence with the Chief. During the preceding seven years of 
my service as Berlin correspondent of The Daily Mail and 
its associated newspapers they had specialized in reporting 
Germany's conspicuous preparations afield, afloat and 
aloft. Such developments, indeed, were the most impor- 
tant news Berlin produced from day to day, along with 
Germany’s vast strides as a competitor of Great Britain 
in the markets of the world. I knew Northcliffe would be 
deeply interested in the newest manifestation of Ger- 
many’s purpose to overawe or overpower Europe, but 
the real object of my summons was far different 

“Wile,” said Northcliffe soon after my arrival in Lon- 
don, “I am going to start a Berlin edition of The Daily 
Mail.” 

If he had tendered me the editorship of The Time 
I could hardly have been more stunned. 

“That will be a pretty risky business, Chief,’’ 1 rejoined 
after recovering consciousness. Then I asked: ‘‘ What 
is your object?” 

“To stop a war,” Northcliffe replied, with that staccato 
incisiveness which marked his discussion and decision of 
even the biggest question. 

It set me gasping, accustomed as I was to amazing sug- 
gestions from this amazing man. He went on, in his 
impetuous way, to say how he now saw the long-impending 
Anglo-German clash, with its incalculable world ramifica- 
tions, hastening on. He was persuaded it could be avoided 
and purposed using printer’s ink to that end. Northcliffe 
believed, he explained, that straight English talk to the 
German people, day after day, might radically alter the 
distorted conception of Britain and British policy which 
they were getting from a Wilhelmstrasse-controlled press. 
“A Berlin Daily Mail,” argued Northcliffe, ‘will open 
German eyes; show them the madness of their theory that 
John Bull is trying to encircle them; teach them that there 
is room enough in the world for both the Hamburg- 
American Line and the Cunard; let them know the 


nN eee a 
Sincerely yours, 


Nott A” 


Northcliffe's Formal Signature 








“Remember the Power of 
Proudest 


At the Right — His Favorite Signature in Addressing 


v 
ao: 
and general manager. I’ll give 
you a proprietary interest be- 
It may cost us a couple of hundred thousand 
to get established, but it will be worth 
times that much if we can knock the war 
mania out of German heads.” 
I returned to my post at Berlin, 
keptically what responsible Germans 
to say about Northcliffe’s daring 
urprise, confidential soundings in 


sides 


pounds 


many 


wondering 
would have 
cheme To my 
authoritative 
quarters indicated that it would not be unwelcome 
Assurances were given that it would not only be a 
politically desirable thing but in time a commer 

cially successful one as well. No War Party leaders 
were consulted. As to circulation possibilities, | 
was reminded that all educated Germans read and 
speak English, or profess to, and a daily lesson in 
that language at a cost of five pfennige would be an un 
doubted attraction. Besides, a Berlin edition of The Daily 
Mail could reach all parts of Germany on the day of pub 
lication, and even penetrate Switzerland, Holland, Belgium 
and Russia within twenty-four hours. An adequate Berli: 
printing plant was available and news facilities presented 
no obstacles. Advertising experts foreshadowed an ample 
clientele. 

The plan was to turn out a Berlin Daily Mail of the 
same make-up as the typical German newspaper, which i 
roughly, the size and shape, except in number of pages, of 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


The Wet Blanket of Conservatism 


vorted 
to Lord Northcliffe in London again, taking with me a 
dummy copy of the proposed Berlin edition. It was filled 
with news snipped at random from German papers and 
with a selection of advertisements such as the new pape 
might easily obtain. Northcliffe devoured new ideas, 
hit upon one he was sure to swallow offer of 
5000 marks’ free insurance to any German or English trav- 
eler who lost his life while en route t 
tries, provided said traveler carried on his unfortunate 
person a recent copy of the Berlin Daily Mail. North 
cliffe chuckled over the insurance proposal, stuck conspicu 
ously in the first column of page 1. ‘Splendid!’ he 
gurgled. “But 10,000 marks. We'll probably 
never have to pay it 

Northcliffe liked the dummy and called a special meet- 
ing of his codirectors of the Associated Newspapers, Ltd., 
to discuss it. The directors were not much enamored of the 
Berlin enterprise. There already was a Continental edi 
tion of The Daily Mail, published in Paris, and it had only 
recently turned the corner from a deficit producer into a 
money-maker. Particularly vehement objections to the 
Berlin project were burred by a Scotsman who was one 
of the cheeseparers of the Northcliffe press—a man who 
thought no more of sixpence than of his right arm. He was 
the canny spirit who, hearing of the torpedoing of a British 
battleship in the Dardanelles, ejaculated sympathetically 
that a Daily Mail correspondent was aboard with two 
hundred pounds of freshly cabled expense money. 

No decisions were taken at the directors’ meeting. 
Northcliffe and I remained behind. ‘‘Never mind,” he 
said. “‘These fellows haven’t much imagination. They’re 
thinking of dividends. I’m thinking about a war.” 

“It'll be hard to put the idea through with in oppo- 
sition,”’ I suggested 

“My dear Wile,” replied the Chief in his most caressing 
manner, “if I allowed my associates to influence me every 
time I tried something new or unusual I'd still be concen- 
trating on Answers. We'll have our Berlin Daily Mail 
some day.” 

That was at Christmastime, 1913, seven months before 
Germany unleashed her thunderbolts. What occurred in 
the meantime to dissuade the Chief from starting a news- 
paper to stop a war I never learned. Beyond an occasional 


FEW weeks after our original conversation I rey 


so | 


whole--an 


between the two coun- 


make it 
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| 
) and whimsical assurance that the idea remained dear to his I told Northcliffe of my affectionate ties with Mr. Law ittle is known of the actual da y~da ethods by 
i heart, the idea never materialized. Perhaps the Scot son's paper, dating from cub-reporter days, and explained which Northcliffe conducted and built up his m Vspape! 
prevailed. When the Berlin office of The Daily Mail was that I felt obligated to allow ample time to replace m« [heir universal success was due primarily to | incanny 
1 seized and sacked by the Prussian police in August, 1914, “That’s all right,’’ rejoined Northcliffe How mucl vision—-what he himself called his sixth sense of what the 
) they found half a dozen copies of the original dummy are you earning?” reading public wanted, or was going to be interested in. It 
edition, which hitherto had never been disclosed to any I confessed, and Northcliffe said I é i ! that highly developed intuitio f Nort tle that 
4} German eyes. I have often wondered what nefarious give you a three-year contract.” Then he snatched a made hima pioneer in« ycling, motoring, aviation and mov 
“\ Northcliffe plot they scented when first they glimpsed that writing pad and scribbled the following note to Thoma ng pictures long before the world generally took the slight 


physical evidence of the British publisher’s plan to talk Marlowe, editor of The Daily Mail est interest in those ep making development 
the Germans out of war Dear Marlowe: This is Wile. of Berlin. I’: 


Northcliffe’ unorthodox methods were responsible for chances on him for three years at pound HH t The Chief's Daily Criticisms 
my entering his service in Germany. It was the custom have an assistant and an exper int. 4 








among American and British newspaper correspondents in ‘ , NOR TFHCLIFFE’S system of critical daily bulletins to 
serlin to do one another’s work during the holiday season Then Northcliffe asked, ** Now, are you perfectly hap 4‘ the editorial staffs of his papers provides material fora 
7 In the summer of 1906 I was substituting for the regular Is everything satisfactory?” textbook for colleges of journalism. They consisted of 


t 












representative of The Daily Mail, an Englishman named When I assented he said, “ Right. Let’s take a wa minute, detailed comment on the day's paper. Whenever 
4) Pooley, my own status in Berlin being that of correspond- the gardens, and talk no more shop.” Northeliffe was within two hours of his office, whether in 
4) ent of the Chicago Daily News. During my temporary The whole conversation occupied considerably less time town or country, copies of all London morning papers were 
' representation of The Daily Mail, Mr. R. B. Haldane, who than it has taken me to describe it. I remained in Nort} lelivered at his bedside before he was awake. He seldom 
' had recently become Secretary of State for War in the  cliffe’s service for thirteen successive years lept later than 5:39 ck. By seven, still abed, he had 
iW Asquith cabinet, came to Berlin to study the German One of the features of our contract was illustrative of digested thoroughly the contents of his own papers and of 
| General Staff system. He arrived from Marienbad, where Northcliffe’s newspaper tactics. It required me to visit their rivals—news, editorials, picture advertisements, 
4) King Edward VII was spending his annual holiday, this London twice a year for the purpose of keeping in touch everything. By nine till pajama-clad and in his bed 
’ : 4A ; . : 
' time in pursuit of health rather than recreation. To an with thought and affairs in Great Britai room, where he loved to wor} Northcliffe would be dic- 
’ al 1 . . 
| American-trained reporter it was the obvious thing for “The trouble with most foreign « ‘ Nort ¢ to Harry Price, | ynfidential secretary, a bulletin 
if 4 even the temporary representative of a London newspaper  cliffe u ed tosay, 1s that they dont know what the peopk to The Daily Ma r The Tim r The Evening News 
i to interview Mr Here one, to the 
| Haldane. Sowhen os = Dail il No 
4 I learned that he ] vember 6, 1915 
j was due at the | 
, Hotel Bristol at ‘ ent Daily 
iW q | M ning 
i, five P.M., I decided la rry to see 
' to be there at 5:15 the appearanceofl 
} En route to the | (ie any Day by 
} 1 through U: | - hag neg 

f iotei throug fy the Hun press 
] ter den Linden I t feature that I 

i encountered, sup od, and one 





same mission bent, BERLIN EDITION the country each 
the well-known Giving all the News Many Hours in Advance of any other English Journal Circulating in Central Europe. ‘ t iways 
Berlin correspond | ee | oR : aire £) ke wah ne 

D MANCHI ‘ , ; 
t of the London | 

| > ryt ng ITS Nex . ‘ ' " 

Morning Post I - | b FEAR THURSDAY MORNING “ ’ l to. 1 j amon in fu 
suggested we } ae ‘ ; ! 


hould | 44 7?) “SSAGE FRON | KING FERDINAND’ ‘RUPP Al.. One of the Napo 
pe ae Mi: | Daily Mail | MESSAGE FROM | KING FERDINAND'’S ee 

| 
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*, 








) 2 hoa a ee i} its i 





PRESIDENT WILSON | FEARS. ‘seas a wes ist ; eat ae eens 


Haldane togethe 
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| say WEATHER 
My British col TO-DAY'S WEATHER, O01 PLACARDS ON | 1 tremely unfort 
. . : | . *ar ‘ . i ra i ‘ ‘ Ny ‘ 4 ‘ 
: | « 4 , ») rs ; tr i. ¥ ' 
league was horror | Foggy at firet, then fair to dull with rain FRIENDSHIP FOR HIS PALACI ENTER NTENCE a at reterring 
| ‘ | NII EN ‘ on I - " ~ 
} ] b ' w evening; temperature rising, | RRITAIN | . ae - r ry ia ei 
stricker British sick eneouter coutieestete ahaa. GREAT BRITAIN FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT ‘9 - twane 





| . 
ministers of the } HANAEL PASSAGE Mr. J | » the nose of France 
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Crown, it a} 


















































peared, were never se | aM ; , P 
, molested by jour | : ‘ Eecine | | - 
nalists, especial y ' e | I t 
when visiting a | to | ! es ier 
foreign capital on : | ef | ; sat th 
official busine 4 : iis ts toil 
, “That sort of t 
e hn ea M. 5000 ab moe | fest 
ae SH, oR Honea To pos tt Edition of | | GERMAN WAR CHEST. ee | t think ght 
that seemed to the Daily Mail among the thousands |} TER RT ard | i 
mingle pity and f Gern and | travelle I VER - — | dng’ ! 
contempt, and veying between the ‘ - cy 
manifestly were : . ro ereny agr ° on 
pest ge Mae pay 9 ¢ of FIVE THOUSAND wih 
MARKS egal he heirs Ha bh, 
} he incident ol env per ad ; 
‘ Idecided, never during such a trip, providec : ; ions ; = 
f theless, to violate perso I a ave ¢ . ‘ 
: British traditions, at the time of death a lat } ' i 
and, frankly to my ‘Sai aianivniatie my ne te } ; . 
irprise, Mr. Hal anti en . ” neater iat i al 
dane received me, A Dummy Edition of Northcliffe's Projected ‘Bertin Daily Mail."' Note the Offerin the Box at the Left Under the Heading ''M. 5000 ! time 
talked freely and Northeliffe ! 
sent me on my way rejoicing with a first-class interview they're writing for are iying and thinking W he I V ver | ed t f t the fice for ail ‘ 
He told me what had broyght him to Germany, just what would cross the North Sea from Berlin on those contractua ‘ f the lf t ect e generou ormmer 
he hoped to accomplish, tye plans made for his en‘ertair occasions Northcliffe’s invariable greeting wa G it al metimes | end of subtle 
ment, and other things pertinent to his visit. I telegraphed and mix with peohk Ask them about Germar and te ind witty rebuke. The ere i timulating. A 
the interview in ectenso to Lhe Daily Mail It was fea them about Germat Che Chief knew that a fuult caught the Is eagie ¢ ‘ n repeated 
ed in the ext mor maper as the 1 ew ol pondent ‘ i 
eda freshened t ‘ | I ) M i it! 
The editorial taff, a | later learned, wa tlabber To arouse Great Brita to Germany HN 
gusted, because the paper had been flaying Mr. Haldane gram remained a bose mi with Nort Te He 
iercilessly. Before the day was over | received a telegram especially anxious t ‘ j ‘ 1) [ 
from London asking if I could call on Lord Northcliffe at the latent strength dormant the Germa al ! 
itton Place, his beautiful estate in Surrey the outset of the war he knew it would be v 
Without the slightest notion why he wanted to see mé strupyle | > ° . {kK : 
| arrived in England at the end of that wee In September, 1914, he said ihe war Will last ‘ l ‘ ake it! | ait ness 
ears It well to its fifth twe emont whe ‘ , 
A First Meeting With Northcliffe armistice came, Northcliffe was never perturbed the 
taunts of At st snd Pro-Germa in England that fie 
| pried LIFFE never wasted much time in getting was a scaremonge! Often the bullet is sl but mea gfu 
down to business, and soon after he had welcomed me In 1909 the Chief paid his first visit to Berlin. He wi = , i , 
at Sutton with the courtliness of the English country gen- astounded at the growth of modern Germany, its splend ff 
tleman, he said: ‘‘ When I saw that Haldane interview this power and possibilities ‘Englishmen don’t know ar i by this 1 ng 8 pa é eD ! ff wa 
week I asked who got it. The foreign editor said it was a thing about this country,” he exclaimed. “Haven't a “" 7 ere _ 
Yank who was substituting for our regular man. I decided notion. Think it’s still the land of damned professors that That was Northcliffe’s way of calling attent to some 
he was the man I wanted to represent The Daily Mail in Palmerston called it. Don’t realize that Germany of today mportant news the Daily Mail had: ed. He 





Germany. When can you leave the Chicago Daily News?’’ is an empire of Ballins and battleships.’ Continued on Page i61 
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IL 


USWA 


E WAS loafing in front of the store when I drove up. 
1 nudged the driver. “Who is that fellow—-the big 
with the red hair?”’ 
} river spat thoughtfully, shifted the reins as his 
s stopped, and replaced the whip. 
y call him | said. 

It was a mystifying sobriquet for a young sun god. A 
sculptor would have raved over him. In that first glimpse 
ver seen a youth so vivid, so virile, so 
him with all the 


sual,”’ he 


I thought I had ne 
beautiful My imagination invested 
West. He was 
ther Virginian 
O'ld 


yreeted me 


Giddit £ appeared and 
Everything was ail 
right, my outfit was ready, elk 
The hotel had burned 
lown the previous week, but he 


Ne turned 


plentiful 
had a room for me 
to the 


‘Here ou,”” he 


un god 

said briskly, 

‘get them traps out!” 
‘Yes, sir,’ 

and somewhat languidly set to. 

Already the splendor of that first 


glimpse of him had dimmed. | 


the god answered, 


was perplexed 

rhat supper I 
made cautious inquiry about him. 
Ile seemed to arouse no interest. 


after 


evening 


Someone thought he had drifted 
in from Texas, but was not sure. 
Why was he called Usual? There 
was a brief story in that. As a 
had mounted an 
outlaw, unaware. As he picked 
himself up asked him 
how he was, and he replied “’Bout 


newcomer he 
someone 
as usual."’ | gathered it was a 
word often in his mouth, indica- 
tive of a state of mind, a philos- 
ophy perhap 

He seemed to have something 
to do about the store, just what 
| never knew definitely. 1 think 
he was rated as a freighter, but 
he helped wait on me when I was 
buying stores, Atamoment when 
| was wondering what | had for- 
gotten he recommended five 
pounds of peppermint drops. 
rrateful for the entertainment, 
they went on the list. 

By this time my first impres- 
sion of him had vanished beyond 
| was intrigued, as the 
Ile was the same 


recall 
novelists say 
six feet two of bone and muscle, 
with the same large, regular fea- 
tures, the 
same close-cropped red hair; but 
the ensemble now was common- 


The man I had imagined 
not there 


rt 


the same blue eyes, 


pia v 
Ww sick was 

I began to recall analogous experiences with women in 
undergraduate days. Attending balls in strange cities, I 
would ask to be introduced to women of ineffable beauty 
and would be surprised to find that among those who 
knew them they excited no wonder. I would be surprised, 
too, when the evening was over to find that they had 
changed, somehow. Their first radiance had gone. The 
phenomenon had gone long unexplained. Now the answer 

the personality for whom the body was designed 
the There was a lesser tenant. It 
seemed like dishonest advertising calculated to deceive the 
public, and yet the public in the cases under observation 
had undeceived. I remarked with Emerson, 
“How can a man be concealed?” 

Thus I lost interest in this young man except as a 
psychological phenomenon, but fate thrust him upon me. 
As my outfit was setting forth a pack-horse man developed 
mumps. Giddings offered me Usual and 1 took him. He 
proved moderately efficient and inoffensive, except that 
he played the mouth organ 

g that followed I learned little of his 
character, aspirations. Doubtless there was 
little to learn. He consumed the peppermint drops un- 
aided, and once I saw him shoot the neck off a sirup bottle 
at twenty yards. It was high-class shooting if it was not 
accidental. I asked him if he liked pistol shooting and he 
answered “Not usually,” and the matter ended. 

When we got back I paid him off by check and discovered 
that his parents had christened him James Verplanck 


was clear 


wa wot occupant 


remained 


During the month 


talents o1 


‘Some Day Something Will Happen. 
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ARTHUR wot t saw PRown — 


> he 
Perhaps He Will Kill Me. 


Sinclair. He received the slip of paper and regarded the 
check book with interest. 

Then he said, “Want to buy three thousand acres of 
land in Texas?” 

I said, “No.” 

“Well,” he said mildly, “I thought you might of wanted 
to buy it.” 

“Do you own it 

“Yes; I can’t sell it to anybody in Texas.’ 

“What's the matter with it?’”’ 

“Dry. Once I had two hundred head of stock, but they 
went dead.” 

“I'm sorry,” [ said, “but it wouldn’t be any use to me.” 

“No,” he said. He stood there awkwardly, not knowing 
how to depart. 

“What do you intend to do?”’ I observed to make con- 
versation. 

“Oh, I dunno 

“Freighting?”’ 

He nodded vaguely. 
“Some day I’m goin’ back to Texas.” 
“Got a girl there?” 

“No; I don’t aim to marry.” 

“Nothing in it?” 

“No; women skeer me.” 

I gazed thoughtfully at his two hundred pounds of bone 
and muscle. It must have been assembled for some pur- 
pose. In those days everybody was looking for a white 
hope to beat Jack Johnson. 
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GRA VY 


ARTHUR WILLiAmM BROWN 


like 


hghntins 


“Do you 
fighting?”’ 

‘I don’t like no kind of 
fightin’,’”’ he answered 

“Well,” I said, ‘I’ve got to be 
packing up. 
Hope we meet agair 

“Usually do,’’ he said. He 
shook my hand and went out 

I remember thinking of him on 
the train to Chicago when the 
newsboy tried to sell me pep- 
permint lozenges 

I remember I thought it 
strange that the Lord 
make a_ two-hundred-pound 
package to hold peppermint 
drops. All this was in 1910 

In 1917 practically « 
in the American Expeditionary 
Forces had his turn at the flu or 


Good luck to you 


should 


veryone 


pneumonia, or both. I got mine 
in October It hit me on 
train coming up to Paris 

ported in to the provost marshal; 
they put me in an ambulance and 
sent me out to Neuilly. 
light case. The 
I was lying in bed waiting for the 
nurse to come with the 


It was a 


second morning 


thermon 
eter. Conversation began in the 
hall outside. 

“That 


tie rece,” 


room is 


something 


“Don't 


said the nurse 
you ever sweep under the beds 

“Yes, ma’am, 
answered. 


usually,”’ a mild 
And then er 


James Verplanck Su 


voice 
tered 
in the uniform of a hospital 
derly, bearing a broom and a dust 
pan. 

I watched him goto work. It 
effort, but 
The nurse 


Was a conscientious 
not notably efficient. 
came in, took 
and gave me breakfast 
“T know that 
as he went out. 
“You don’t know 
answered. 
He came in later in the morning 
with a window-cleaning outfit and 
I disclosed myself to him He 
regarded without surprise, 
but with pathetic gratification 
We reviewed the 
years. He still owned his portion 
of Texas. From Wyoming he had 
gone to Idaho; from Idaho to 
Arizona. Life had been going on 
as usual. 
“How did 
service?’’ I asked 

“Well,” he said, “everybody was going to the w: 
didn’t have no special job.” 

“Just did the usual thing?”’ 

“Yeah.” 

‘How do you like France?” 

“T don’t know. "Tain’t much like Texas.”’ 

“No.” 

“But you get used to it.”’ 

“Oh, yes.” 

“How did you get into the medical corps?”’ 

“Well, it was this way: There was a guy named Heimer 
He said it was a good place to be if you was goin’ to war.”’ 

“And you like it?”’ 

He looked apprehensively toward the door. 

“Tt's all right, only these nurses make you nervous.’ 

I said I could understand, and he went to his window 
washing. 

About half past two, when we were taking our naps, 
slipped furtively into the room. What might have been an 
exterior abdominal tumor showed under his blouse, which, 
though the largest size issued, was tight for him. He 
smiled gravely, slipped his hand under and extracted an 
orange. 

“I stand in with the storekeeper,” he said, and pre- 
sented it. 

The one thing that hospital was mean about was its 
oranges. They were reserved for dietic cases, of which | 
seemed not to be one; vet I had been craving oranges for 
three days. I was weak. My feelings tingled emotionally. 
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I thanked him, and something like a human relationship 
began between us. 

I began to wonder again, and this time with a certain 
solicitude, whether anything could be done for a case like 
his. I discarded my old theory that the wrong soul was 
inhabiting him. It had been only a figure of speech at 
best. As far as we know anything about such things, a 
soul, or informing personality, seems to assemble its body 
from various hereditary sources and to develop it accord- 
ing to its own ideas. Some start badly and finish grandly. 
We know ugly girls who become beautiful at sixty. The 
contrary is notorious. 

Those women who started with so much perfection of 
form and feature laid down on the job and went back. 
This is what Jim must have done; but the thing that made 
him physically must still be there; must have the capacity 
to live up to its work if it only wanted to. The trouble 
was how to make it want to. Here I could see no hope. 
He had been expcsed to both war and women. He was 
content to be afraid of the latter. His reaction to war was 
orderly duty in a hospital. There was not much left but 
lightning and earthquakes. Any way I could see it, he 
seemed to be headed simply for dissolution into two hun- 
dred pounds of water, lime, nitrogen and whatever else we 
resolve into, and I was disturbed about it. In spite of his 
passive, vegetable personality I had grown fond of him. 
The conviction grew upon me that he really was superfine 
raw material inexorably doomed to go to waste. 

Two days later I was sitting up. My sister, who had 
een over for a year as a Red Cross worker, descended 
da family reunion. As she got ready 
, “There’s a girl I want to bring in to see 
She visits here three times a week. It would be nice 
for you to know her.”’ 

I said I'd be out in a day or two. 

“But I want you to see her. She’s a type.” 

‘I don’t feel strong enough for types.” 

“But this is the Comtesse Yvonne de Chaillevois. 


She’s one of the big society vamps.”’ 























good-look 
My sister laughed 
“Haven’t you ever seen her picture in the society 
papers?”’ 


I said no. 


“She was engaged to the Duc de Caze-Fernay, but she 
chucked him because he got a job in the diplomatic service 
instead of going into the infantry 

“*Sounds like a nice girl.” 

My sister ls 

““What’s the matter 

“Nothing; only ‘nice’ is a funny word for her 





“*Rough’?”’ 
“**Emancipated ’ 
those smart English 
with that kind of a crowd 








‘Is she an intimate friend of your 

“Heavens, no! I only meet her in wa* work, but she 
been civil. I'll bring her in for a minute 

A moment after she went out Jim came in with |} 
broom anz dust shovel. He had overlooked the under-the- 


bed areas again and had been reported 

I thought of telling him that I was expecting visitor 
but in the first place he probably would be finished before 
the De Chaillevois was captured and dragged in; and in 
the second he would be about as much in the way as the 
door mat. 

Sister must have found the woman the passage, for 
Jim had no more than raked out a windrow of fuzzy stuff 
when they appeared. I saw him stiffen to 
broom in one hand, dust receptacle in the other 
deepened till his face was as red as his hair. Knowir g hi 
views about women, my first glimpse of Mademoiselle de 
Chaillevois made his confusion understandable. She wa 
a Vivid personality 

They came on and I was introduced. 

Was I bac wounded? 

I had the flu. I was too old to be wounded. 

There was a pause and she looked about her 

“It’s rotten,” she said explosively, “the way you keep 
glorious young men around your hospitals instead of send- 
ing them to fight.”” She gazed at Jim’s superb back as he 
retreated through the docrway. He spun around and 
looked at her with dumb wonder in his eyes. I shot a bull 
elk once that spun around and looked at me in the same 
way. The next moment Jim was gone, as likewise had gone 
the elk. 

Mademoisell 


asked me if I car 

















de Chaillevois looked at me intensely and 


ed for the Vie Parisienne, of which she 








proffered me a recent issue. I thanked her and presently 
she left. 
‘A breezy little thing I said to: ter he is five 


feet ten! 


Don’t you think she erf 

[ said truthfully that I thought she wa ‘ the few 
beautiful women I had ever se¢ 

‘But I'm afraid of her,”’ I added. “I don’t think she 
very gz d Ww TT i! 

M\ ter laughed and told me tl I no dang 

The next day they k e « 11] the ! t 

hout seeing J He ha he let ed ¢ anothe 
4 1, I thir I left 1 ge ! Ww nul 

The winter wore awa oO I Sx i, Twer 
xth and Forty-second divisions finished their trait 


and went into line, and the spring of '18 found me in th 


personnel division of G-1 at general headquarter Amoi 
tne things that crossed 1 yY desk oO! the wa to th 

authority were lists of 1 ng. One day about the middle 
of June I was perusing one of these documents and my eys 


caught the name 











It could hardly; ht, be e the report car 
from an infantry unit reporting losses on withdrawing 
from action 
A moment later a ma the desk beside me said: “ What 
do you know about th Here's a bird the French have 
given the Medaille Militaire without getting the re m 
mendation approved by these headquarter 
‘How did his division mander jet it get 
‘Looks as if he got mixed p wit! Frenci utfit 
Keep an eye out if he’s rey ed as? Z V. Sinclair 
nber 63,480.” 
me look at th if I 
ad the citat It wa prett we Lé ing out 
il verbiage Dj ed that Number 63,480 had 
ima nest, | 1 SIX gunne ind take 
n é h wou 
bird is wounded,” I 1 eee 1 pi me 
hospital re jes N \ | 
idded but he i! pital or 
\ A t | rit 
ung the wa 
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The second afternoon I was 
able in front of the Café dela Paix when I saw 
an coming along, and by his side an even 
The doughboy was Jim. Ye gods, what 
ver him! He carried himself with a 
is if the insigne on his 
p that he was looking for somebody to 
erseas cap was cocked at an angle and 
Oh n his who 
attle. I called to him, and as he turned I 
ripe on his sleeve, the ribbon of the Medaille 
breast and the Croix de Guerre beside it. 

were wearing decorations at that time. 
hand warmly and I mumbled something 
g glad to see him. I was experiencing a strange 
Our mutual attitude had suddenly changed. 
ly but naturally enough I had always talked 
m. 1 had been the condescending superior. 
w that I was looking into the eyes of a better 
elf. Strangest of all, that first impression of 
ile was the sun god again; not so young, 
rhaps, but with an added suggestion of 

1 inner wisdom. 
1 out. “What happened to you? 
t of that hospital stuff?” 


before reporting 


division 


eyes that you see in men 


How 


That was all. 
e been 
one of them light flesh wounds,” 
i French hospital?” 


ip the language pretty quick. I knew 
, but i ought to be going,” he added, 
Australian. 
to hear from you,” I said. 
i and wrote an address that would always 
Ile thanked me, stowed the card and was off 


sappear with the presentiment that I 
God knows, with that division 
ces were small! Like many a desk soldier, I felt 

nvy and 


m «di 
hould nev ee him again, 
worship. 
ed and I heard nothing from him; 
in my thoughts and always I was wonder- 
the stimulus that stirred that dormant 
He had overheard that brusque 
Yvonne de Chaillevois upon 
doing hospital duty. Could that have 
Somehow | doubted it. 
not tle type of woman that Jim 
The gulf 
overcivilized 


summer pa 

1e WAS 
hat had beer 
Oui of his into activity 
t of the ¢ 


omime omtesse 


; , 
able-bodied mer 


tung bim awake 4 
“ne wa 
vould have been influenced by. 
sophisticated, 
and his was too wide, More 
;a series of small things. Very 
d been nothing but a natural 
levelopment that had been going on be- 
e surface, unsuspected. 
n November came the armistice. The 
wing May I got home and was dis- 
August I wrote the War 
asking for information con- 
iz James V. Sinclair, identifica- 
tion number 63,480 In the course 
of time I was notified that he had 
been discharged July twenty first and 
that his address was Dry Creek Post 
Orthies It wrote him there and 
in the the letter 
back indorsed ‘ Undelivered.” 
1 wondered what had become of 
him, what would become of him. 
Would he go on? Would the awaken- 
g impulse of the war last, or would 
o many others were 
destined to sink, into his old circum- 
i personality? In all 
depended some 
woman, but it appeared unlikely that 
1 


i noula ever! 


her 


} 


ow tl 


I 
foll 


charged. In 
Department 


cern 


, Texa 
matter of six weeks 


came 


sink back, as 


eribed life an 
probability it on 
know 
1921, | was in Paris. 
the department 
du Louvre, James 


lay, PASSINE 
ein the Place 
nek Sinelair came out with his 
full of bundles. He erossed the 
k to a little town car, one of 
with cane-seated 
with bright canary 
id of thing illustrious 
roll about in. He 
ndles inside and was 
vhen I hailed him. He 

ind got out again. 
’ *I said, “what 


iuxurious toys 


maKe, 


there was a twin- 
“freightin’ 


“He Might Get Me,’ he Said Shortly. 


“But I thought you were out West!” 

“T was, but I came back.” 

“What are you doing?” 

“Farming, up Chemin des Dames way.” 

“Don’t tell me you’ve married a French girl!’”’ 

He nodded. I regarded him appraisingly and was per- 
plexed. He had not slipped back. He had gone on—gone 
on into still a new phase. His simplicity had somehow be- 
come the simplicity of the great gentleman. But how had 
he come to tie himself to a French peasant girl. to settle 
into farming on that desolate, war-swept plateau above 
the Aisne? 

“How about lunch?” I said. 

He shook his head. 

“T’ve got to get back. Can’t go A. W. O. L. when you're 
married.”” He looked at me thoughtfully. “I wish you'd 
come up and see us.” 

“Of course,” I said. 

“Fine! Anybody in Soissons will tell you how to get 
to the Ferme Bellegarde. It’s on the old war maps.” 

“T'll find it.”’ 

“Come tomorrow?’ 

“T'm off for Switzerland tomorrow. 
back along the old Front. 
in. Can I wire you?”’ 

“Just come. It'll be all right. Only don’t forget.” 

We shook hands and he got into the driving seat. 

“Tf it isn’t rude,”’ I said, ‘where did you get that car?’ 

“Belongs to my wife,” he answered, He stepped on the 
starter and drove off. 

So the immoral car belonged to his wife! 
new and disquieting fields for speculation. What manner 
of woman had Jim married? During the next six weeks 
I thought a good deal about that. 

I came back through Verdun and Rheims, driving myself 
in an American roadster. I got to Soissons the second of 
November, The next day, after lunch, I started for Ferme 
Bellegarde. As Jim had said, the place was on the one-to- 
ten-thousand map. It lay on one of the minor roads south- 
westerly of Laffaux. 

I crossed the river and went up the Noyon road. On 
the plateau the fields were pretty well cleared up, but the 
torn poplars along the road were just as I had seen them 
last. Across the plain, on the left, Juvigny was still a mass 
of ruins, as it was when our Thirty-second Division took 
it in September, '18. Where the road forked to the right 
for Leuilly I turned down the hill. The clay was wet and 
I went into low. Of course I should have stopped and put 
chains on. I kept the road for a hundred yards and then 

slid peacefully into 
the ditch. There 
lay the ear till four 
afternoon, 


’ 


I’m going to motor 
When I get to Soissons I'll drop 
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in the 
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when a far-sought Percheron stallion pulled it out. The 
autumn twilight had begun to set in; also rain. The 
sensible thing would have been to go back to Soissons. 
Instead I went on down, threaded through the little 
mist-wrapped valley, around by the ruins of Vauxaillon, 
crossed the Ailette and climbed the plateau again. After 
another twenty minutes’ plowing through sticky clay and 
around a patch of woods, I came upon a gloomy mass of 
buildings looming through the dusk. 

It stood back from the road perhaps a hundred yard 
According to the map, it was the Ferme Bellegarde. There 
was no light visible, but even if the place were tenanted 
the house windows would give on the court inside the farm 
inclosure. I got out and searched on foot for an entrance 

What seemed to be a garden wall ran along the road 
Presently I came to a lane walled on both sides. Halfway 
down, on the left, a gate stood open. Inside was a man 
digging. Even through the rain and dusk I could see it was 
not Jim. He finished a row and started back again, fever- 
ishly spading the great clods. It was a queer thing to 
watch, an uncanny thing, for almost instantly I realized 
that the man was a lunatic. Some insane idea was driving 
him. No normal man could or would work like that for 
pay. Still, he was at large and presumably harmless. I 
was on the point of hailing him when a woman’s voice 
called out of the darkness. 


“Jacques! Oh, Jacques!” it called. 


toi!”’ 

It was a voice with a deep vibrant tone, and there wa 
the note of authority in it. The man stopped 

“Excuse me!” I called. 

“Who is that?” she demanded. 

“Can you tell me if a Monsieur Sinclair, an 
lives here?” 

“He lives here,”’ 

She came forward, and I could make out tha 
tall. I gave my name 

“Oh, yes,”’ she said in English. 
you all summer. Have you got a car? 

“Tt is in the road.” 

“Bring it in. I will open the gate.” 

As I came down the lane the headlights flashed 
old gateway of the Bellegarde, a 
Romanesque towers buttressing the round arch that gave 
scant headroom for a load of hay. Iron-studded gate 
swung open and the lights shot through into a vast 
cobbled courtyard. A moment later the woman stepped 
into the light. It was Yvonne de Chaillevois. 

“Turn to the right,” she directed, “‘under the shed.’ 

I parked, switched off the lights and joined her in the 
darkness. 

“T have the honor of addressing Mademoiselle la Com- 
tesse Yvonne de Chaillevois?” I said. 

“T saw you at the hospital at Neuilly? 

wre,” 

“IT was Yvonne de Chaillevois. 
knew I had married Sinclair?” 

The darkness hid my face. Jim Sinclair 
married to Yvonne de Chaillevois! 

“No,” I answered. “I never heard any- 
thing about his marriage. I went home in the 
spring after the armistice. I’ve 
till this summer.” 

“He will be glad to see you,” she said. 

We walked in silence toward the 
lighted windows that picked out the 
long farmhouse on the north side of 
the court. She opened a door and I 
stood on the threshold of alow-ceiled 

A white-haired woman, still 
young in figure, was sitting by a 
table crocheting in the lamplight. 
She started as the door opened, 
peered at me eagerly over shell spec- 
tacles, then sat back incurious. A 
young man at the other side of the 
table was playing solitaire with his 
left hand. His right sleeve hung 
empty. He rose with difficulty and 
came forward. 

“My aunt, Madame la Marquise 
de Chaillevois,”’ said Jim’s wife, in- 
troducing me. “My cousin, the 
Comte Jean de Chaillevois. Jean,” 
she added to the latter, “this is 
Jim’s friend whom he saw in Paris 
last summer.” 

The young man gravely gave me 
his hand. At that moment Jim ap- 
peared. 

“For the love of Mike!” he ex- 
claimed, and the next moment I was 
wincing with my hand in his gorilla- 
like grip. 

I was telling of my reasons for not 
coming before, of my misadventures 
of the day; but always I was trying 
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“ 
La 


she answered. 
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DYING LIKE A CENTLEMAN 


TRANGERS passing through this town late at night JE Wy. HOW JE with three hard-coal stoves. T 
have been noting a big house on the hill brightly JV ° ° rich man and a poor man is the « 
i ly girls in his base burners owned. It isn’t exper 
family celebrating the arrival of m. It wasn’t that; ILLUSTRATION BY JAMES M. PRESTON keeping a house comfortable in wint 
it was old Oliver Steele dying During their 
like a gentleman. ter n the new 
The big house was built years Mrs. Steele 
rr the local carpenters, tovestoa 


klayers and 





been grum- 

iouses were So 

I ry-goods boxes they 

be thrown together with 

eyes shut, and that they had no 
practice in doing their best. 

For a year we heard of plans 

being considered. The follow- 

ing summer we walked by the 

house, and through it, as it 

pega 


downstairs, 


a company room with 
ate bath; a butler’s pantry 


cedar closets, a laundry with 


mary tubs, Instantaneous 

water; conveniences and 
ficences we had heard of 
ver seen. 

1 Oliver went to the ci 

witl wife and laid in st 

ffeur 


of china, silver and linen; enough sie . a chaull 


for a hotel, the women said. He ‘ee r eae iS ry j had turned mas 

also looked a little into art and Coad , . -# i Six mor 

found some very good pictures j “ , ae, ‘ ‘ : down, as he expresse< 
for his walls; he studied every- | : . . sent for Dr. Sam 





thing connected with houses as ‘ . ; ste ‘3 ’ : ; . ‘ noted man from 
he had studied land, money, , ¥ town, who had buil 
rops, farm implements, hard- <a ; ote ' and reputation 
ware, groceries, clothing, dry co eo eho Gee knew each other 
goods. Specialists went to see al aie ; neighboring towr 
him about rugs, chandeliers, be ie : . Bee: . a century; they 
plumbing, roofs, foundations, Bee ‘ y.. “Tee twice a year, but he 
eating, ventilation; and all of ; I 
them marveled at his knowledge . oe 
f everything they had to offer. \, i ‘ ; “Sam,” 
For a thoroughgoing man was , ‘ the doctor 
Oliver Steele. What he didn’t P : te ’ summer 
snow about a subject he soon . : : with me? 
found out. He had been almost f ing right 
everywhere, from corn row to , bothers me : 
legislature; from clerk to pro- day. What 
As a merchant he 
a dozen different lines, 
learned much about 
them. Across the three stores 
omprising his brick block on 
the best corner of the main 
treet, was a great sign reading 
O. K. Steele, Dealer in Every- 
thing,”’ and usually he had it. 
Che upper floors were not used 
for offices; they were devoted 
reserve stock, as was the base- 
ment; and the yard in the rear 
id the sidewalk in front were 
owded with plows, cultiva- 
rs, wagons; anything that 
could not be found in the three 











res was pretty apt toturn up Through the Long Days and Nights He Looked 
omewhere about the premises. And at the railvy Ly station Forward to the Hours Just Before Dawn 
he had a mill and elevator, and coal, livestock and lumber 
yards. No one in his own community ever tried to fool the house he had mover 
hin, and strangers from the city quit it once they were in said, was just about 
I presence. Soon after he was forty, people began calling the house was too |: re 
him Old O. K. ing elderly. So the 
‘And that’s what he is,”’ they often added. only a part of it. 
Young men heard of his ways and emulated them when away the parents wo 
they were good, as they usually were. Town and county had they not given 
t 


policies were colored by judgments coming out of the brick husband. 


tore, where the owner was the attendant easiest seen and Oliver Steele, in his forceful way, argued that the 


m duty longest hours. If on a holiday the other stores ing system he had deserted in the old house was the 
losed at noon the brick store closed an hour or two later, known or that could be devised, considering comfor 

the owner locking the front doors and the rear and putting efficiency : onvenience. 

h 


" 
the keys in his pocket for convenience in opening up in the The system consisted of three base-burner stove 
morning, a duty he always performed. downstairs and one up, using hard coal. 

But six months after the big house was completed, and “Perfect, uniform heat night and day,” he said i 
opened with a reception to which the invitation was as argument. “If you can’t find a servant—and usually 
general as to a Fourth of July celebration, people began can’t—you may easily attend to it yourself. A poor ma: io} wanter 
thinking that at last Oliver Steele had made a mistake. can afford it; a rich man can’t afford to do without it, if } I » Doctor Sam prepare 
He himself had a vague suspicion that the new house’ considers comfort. The heating system in the big house is teele, he was a busy mar 


was too big. Occasionally he caught himself longing for one most engineers recommend, and a failure compared Continued on Page 176 





ng drowsily restful about Paign- 

t, with its double line of persimmon 
low roadbed, the scatter of sagging 
) anywhere and everywhere at the 
ory shops and the worse painted 
Northern eyes 
of newer streets and to the 

rested gratefully on the slumbrous 


among them 


i restful about Paign- 
Also, there was something menacingly 
on’s one long street. 

| 


something was Marcus Far- 
he immortal Civil War governor of 
Marcus 
the mountain passes of his native 


t Cornwallis and Tarleton 


t-great-grandson of the Gen 


Ky 


agalr 
yt the survivor, in Paignton 
ante-bellum professional 
original Marcus Farquhar, gentle- 
the Carolinas in 1643, it had been 
that no Farquhar had ever 


s01e 


toryvbdook 


} 
clan 


This 


been in trace 


nd there, « i \ I a 


lid front had caved in, here 
Farquhar after Farquhar fol 
and of the new South in going 
dint of hard work. But 


lowed the trend of the time 
and 
Marcus had n 

The fact tt 


verchants 


after fame competence by 
ot sunk to thi 
at Farquhar & Farquhar & Sons, dry-goods 
of Charleston, had twice lifted smothering 
from Marcus’ plantation and home, and that 
of Savannah, had once rescued him 
slump, did not les the shamed odium 
s were held by him. It was the least the 
renegades could do to help their more conservative cousin. 
Marcu so, and Marcus Farquhar meant it. 
Barly twentieth century a flood tide of winter 
ongly southward, Asheville, Aiken, 


nortgage 
Farquhar & 


from a 


Ginter 
cotton 2eNT) 


wherein the trader 


Farquhar said 
in the 
visitors be gan to «rt 


ol 


like places ceased to be mere towns 
Because of altitude and sunshine and 
quail shooting, Paignton joined the 


boom citie 


Camden, and a score 


and be ame resort 


cenery and gorgeous 
ranks of tourist 


Marcus 


till he 


Farquhar and the one or two of his relatives who 


ld to his views resented the invasion almost as much 
as they profited by it. Socially, they held aloof from the 
mob. But they sold them land and they sold them 
and they sold them bird dogs, and leased hunting 
shts to them at exorbitant sums. Humbler 
ian reaped fair harvests as guides or as 
wwhead sons deigned to caddie for the new- 
; which had been bought at a ruinous 
price from the least fertile corner of a Farquhar plantation. 

Marcus Farquhar, noisiest hanger-on of the mighty clan, 

ned the in He 
refused to recognize the Yankee Government as anything 
but ar 
of 


between 


tourist 
horses 
and fishir vy Ti 
members 

rheir t 
the 


gillie 


omer » links 


on 


vaders. He was a Southern gentleman. 


unpersonal tyrant whose taxes he must pay because 
Robert E, Lee, committed 
Lee had ceased to be a Marcus 
the good gray general consented to 
hake hands with one Grant at Appomattox, and when he 
ad advised his gallant fellow soldiers to take up the burden 
of life and of labor, on: 
good citizen 
The fact that st of the South 


m--had followed Lee's 


certain tactical errors of 


1861 and 1865 
Farquhar her ’ when 
| 
e more, as befitted brave men and 
the re including Paign- 
advice right manfully, and that 
men of Carolina and men of Massachusetts had fought 
houlder to shoulder in the short Spanish War, did nothing 
whatever to convert Mareus Farquhar, though nearly all 


his kin were now loyally progressive. Marcus could not 


me He Rocked a Fraction eof an Inch Too Far, and He Fell Sprawting 
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By Albert Payson 


Terhume 


understand the new feeling of 
staunch brotherhood between 
North and South, and what 
Marcus Farquhar could not un- 
derstand was not worth under- 
standing. 

He, himself, had clashed but 
once or twice with the existent 
Yankee Government. Once was 
his distant Ly 
sander Beaslee, had accepted a 
Marcus declared hi 
cousin had proved traitor to the family’s best tradition 
and had challenged him to a duel. 


Pome 


when cousin, 


eat in the Yankee Congress in 1902, 
Beaslee, with degrad 
ing common sénse, had had Marcus bound over to keep 
the peace. This had rankled. So had Marcus’ arrest for 
winging Hannibal Dabney-—-of the Branch Creek Dab 
neys—in a wholly open affair of honor a year later. The 
fact that his town and his county and most of his own 
family were modern and American embittered him the more. 
Then came the event which taught Marcus the thrill 
of Yankee baiting. Doctor Hilyer, a wealthy little Phila- 
delphian, had just bought and rejuvenated a pre-Revolution 
house in the river suburbs of Paignton. It was his whim 
to furnish it as far as possible with genuine antique furni- 
ture, bought in Paignton County; furniture which 
would be in. keeping with the mellow colonial brick 
and the mellowed colonial lines of his new-bought 
home. 
It was fascinating—this scouring of the country- 
side for salable heirlooms; and when the tidings 
spread that the Philadelphian was ready to pay high 
prices for such articles as suited him doors flew wide 
at his approach. The fact that he proved himself 
at once a connoisseur and not a spendthrift was 
scant deterrent in that bourn of real antiques. 
Marcus Farquhar heard. Marcus Farquhar, 
as usual, needed ready cash. Marcus Farquhar 
went into action. Marcus Farquhar unbent to 
the degree of stopping Doctor and Mrs. Hilyer 
outside the post office one morning and coldly 
introducing himself. 
The little doctor 
looked up in courteous 
wonder at the strapping 
giant with the red face 
and the frock coat and 
broad-leaf hat. His won 
der turned to real inter 
est when the other said 
‘lL am Marcus Far 
quhar. I reckon that 
name introduction 
aplenty —south Ma- 
son and Dixon's Line. I 
hear you and this lady 
are interested in old 


is 


of 


myself to look at it? 


word, 


ILLUSTRATED 
ROBERT W 


furniture. It chances just 


BY 
STEWART 


now that I am about to ref 


my town house, and I am willing to dispose of certain 


plicate pieces, and so forth 


The furniture which 


consenting to part with is furniture which antedate 


American Revolution by 
thirty years. It has beer 
the seventeenth century. 

“Of course—why, 
tor. “And I appreciate 
When would it be con 


Our t 


of cour 


venien 


you are busy or 


‘A Farquhar,” icily in 


busy; not in the sense you-a 


not 


{ 


I am on my way home 


terrupted Marcus, “‘is 


here. You can come along right 


than one h 


family, 


less 


* exclaimed the little doc 


your giving me the opportunity 


to you for Mrs Hilver ar d 


never 
No’th, misapply the 


I live only a furlong from 


in the 


now if you like 

Walkir 
of 
couple, and 


g a half 
the 


pace in 


front placid little 


omenow malt 
aging to convey ar Impres 
sion of a half hemisphere’ 
aloofness, he led the way 
down the sleepily dusty old 
treet, with its 
of shade 
curb-edge b 


at 


fretworl 
ind its frieze of 

Tur! 
reaky gate 
front 
yard, he advanced toward 
of a 
architect hi: 


gg 
in the « 
of a disreputable 


the portico house 


whose id been 
inspired. 
Doctor Hilyer 


his wife to call her 
to the neglected beauty 


nudged 

notice 
ol 
From his eye’ 
corner Marcus caught the 


gesture, and he 


the facade 


misinter 
preted it. Scowling at the 
and bits of 
smudged paper and occa- 
tin can 
which graced 
deep yard, he said trucu 
lently: 

‘A heap of hypocrite 
hereabouts keep their front 


dead weeds 


sional and wood 


sliver the 


yards all shiny clean and 
their yard 
dirty. I’m no hypocrite, 
thank the Lord! My front 


yard’s as dirty as my 


leave back 


back 
yard,” 
He pa sed o1 


house, standing as 


He Had Been 
Thrashed 
ignominiously 
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elaborate chivalry to allow Mrs. Hilyer to precede him, 
then shouldering in ahead of the little doctor 

All Doctor Hilyer’s other emotions at once gave way to 
keen interest as the old couple stood surveying the 
higgledy-piggledy array of furniture which blocked foyer 
and living room. From piece to piece their expert eyes 
darted. Here was a treasure house. But Marcus Farquhar 
swept them up and bore them onward to a smaller room, 
farther down the gracious hall which bisected the mansion 
from front to back. In this room were grouped the several 
pieces of furniture he had bought on speculation the day 
before from Powhatan Boden, a mile out on the Aquilla 
Turnpike. He would as soon have sold his hamlike right 
hand as to sell any of the real Farquhar relics 

‘Now here,”’ he began, coming to a ponderous halt in 
of a tall “now here is a gran’ther’s clock, 
brought over from Shropshire by the first Marcus Far 
quhar in 1643. It has been in the family ever since. I am 
sorry I can’t tell you-all how long it was in Farquhar Hall, 
in Shropshire, before he imported it. Our absolute record 
of it runs back no farther than 1643. I refused an offer of 
twenty-one hundred dollars for this antique from a Yankee 
dealer last year. I do not sell to dealers. But I understand 
you plan to keep all your boughten furniture here in 
Paignton, in your own home. Therefore, if you care for it 
at that price, 1 am willing to sacrifice it. It is painful, 
madam, for a gentleman and a Farquhar to stoop to money 
details like this. But I ‘ 

‘You say it dates back to 1643?” broke Doctor 
Hilyer, disregarding his wife’s toe signal and swept away 
by his collector sense. ‘You are certain?” 

“T have just given you my word, sir,” stiffly replied 
Marcus, with a rebuking glare copied at much pains from 
that in Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of General Farquhar 
“Surely, that will suffice. The word of a Farquhar has 
never yet been ig 

“ Hold on!” 
wife’s more pressing signal, and forgetting he was anything 
but a collector whose opinion had been courted by a score 
of museum curators. ‘‘There’s a bad blunder somewhere 
This is Sheraton, with all the earmarks of being the work 
of one of Tom Sheraton’s post-Georgian disciples. It 

“Quite so,” approved Marcus. “It is a genuine Sher- 
Any who has studied Sheraton furniture can 


front clock 


in 


exclaimed Doctor Hilyer, again numb to his 


aton 


readily 


“Sheraton,” repeated Doctor Hilyer; “and imperfect 
at that. Slipshod. Post-Georgian. Early Victorian. Why, 
man, Tom Sheraton was not born until 1751! And you say 
this clock dates back beyond 1643. Clocks of that era had 
none of these severely gracile lines. The y were « if oak too 
not walnut—and they were wasp-waisted 
The moon inset has a ship painted on it 
and spanker boom. Jibs were not invented until about 1720 
and spankers in about 1750. That picture alone would 
prove the thing afraud. Then f 

He opened the paneled clock door and thrust an 
hand upward 

“Just as I thought,”’ he 
Clocks of that period—and 
wooden works ‘ll 


Besides—look! 


aship with a jib 


expert 


‘Metal 


announced 
for a century later nad 


Worr 
Then you'll notice 

But through no volition of his the excited 
doctor spun backward from the clock. He 
His wife cried out 


f face and blazing 


own 
came 
jarring halt against the dusty wall 
alarm. Marcus Farquhar, purple « 
eye, was wiping ostentatiously with a soiled handkerchief 


had 


the fingers wherewith he propelled the desecrating 
collector from the clock 

“Keep your miserable hands off my furniture!” th 
dered Marcus. “And take yourself from my house, you 
Yankee mudsill! The presence of this lady saves you from 
castigation. But it shall not save you later on. My se: 
onds shall wait on you at your hotel in one hour. I aa 

“Hold on there!”’ sputtered the dumfounded Hilyer 
“Hold on! My dear sir, are you crazy? What 

“You have called me a liar, sir!”’ flamed Marcus. “A 
liar and a cheat anda common trickster! Me—a Farquhar! 
Only the blood of one of us can wipe out that foul affront! 
My seconds sd 

“You’re insane!”’ declared Doctor Hilyer, more amused 
than angry. “I called you none of those melodramati 


things, and I’ll thank you not to grab me again by the col 
lar as you did. It joggled me. I didn’t say you were a liar 
or a cheat. I said this clock is modern, and not an antique 
I didn’t accuse you of trying to fool me 
Many people are 


No doubt you 
yourself were fooled on it. Why, there 
was a case like that in 

“T told you,” said Marcus with rattlesnake deadliness 
“T told you I guaranteed this clock to date back to 1643 
You said it did not. You thereby said I was a liar. You 
thereby implied I was a cheat. I ‘s 


“Oh, 


come along, dear, please!"’ begye 


pulling at her aghast husband’s arm 
They got out of the house, somehow. For 


they talked of nothing else but the maniac giant 
menaced them 
juhar and Josephu 


Ir 


ia) 


mortal ¢ 


th 
n 


Mrs 
i1ughter endured little le 
faced seconds showed they 


r} 


lig 


interview by ordering them both out of his 
departed with the air of stage « 

Doctor Hilyer rang up his 
dridge, 


ment Dandridge did not se« 


he 


} 


gentleman with a challenge to meet Marcus 


t 


listened worriedly 


still j her 


™ 
They were 
Carter called solem: 


1e and ancient form they presented the 


rht next morning on the edge of Orits 


ymbat. A 
iitted to name his own 
luel 


¥ 
challenged party th 


weapons an 


Doctor Hilyer 
mnger than the 
did not regard the 


Hilyer 


Hilyer fainted 


Woo! 


save that of utter gravity ender 


or pirat r 
‘aignton bank T 
the funn 
daoctor 
Marcu 


which 


president of the I 
ide of 
o tne rer 


ve a personal talk witl 
ie chat with 


ve was intended in e 


a bit of advice 


‘Stay indoors till you 
Later in the afternoor 


suite 


“I'm sorry,” said he 
ing with him 
notes in the bank 
fair duello or else that he’ll shoot y: 


budge him 


by 


‘How about the slur he cast 
fake furniture he tried to palm off on 
doctor, rumpling his shock of snowy hair and 
to smile reassurance at his panic-stricker 
wasn't the only imposture 

‘I'm 
there,” 
of a bygone day 


the 


as 


slendid old family 


but 
I even sank t 


But he 


remindir 


he’ 


swears 
He says you have cast a 


on my inte 


wile 
Why 


a kited check—n« 


either 
afraid that’s like 
returned Dar ‘Farquhar is a 


ilridge 


re 


They’ 


Yes, they’re a type t 


last of their breed discredited | 


} 


Continued on Page 108 


me ; de 


He and those seconds of hi 


1 t! 


golf crony, Hiram 


? 
i 


il either snc 


igen 


I SaW 














“Keep Your Miserable Hands Off My Furniture!"* Thundered Marcus 


ther 


ar 


A Dan 


» his astonish- 


yu on sight, an: 


slur on 


his honor 





“And Take Yourself From My House" 
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T' STARTED, the pas- 
enger and I, from 
Auburn, New York, to 


Denver, Colorado, and points 
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Pike’s Peak, Lizzie, Bust 
By WILL IRWIN 


October 7,1922 


dug a hole deep enough to per- 
mit insertion of the nipple. That 
let out the shovel. 

Also, following unanimous 





with a sense of impend- 

gloriot adventure. Of 

nothing 

ing the 

le Five 

or woman 

break into the 

a fireside hero, 

doing it. 

ave blossomed 

to the main trans- 

routes. Half of the 

the motor maga- 

ises hints to tourists. 

ifter you cross into 

West, you park or 

side New York cars, 

ia cars, New Jersey cars, 

Oklahoma cars, even 

n cars. Still, we were 

' » do it not in the high- 

powered machine the job seemed 

to call for, but in the short and 

imple flivver of the peor. Be- 

des, we were not to follow the 

in Highway, so old and 

ised by now that it appealed to 

! as sandpapered, standard- 

ized, regulated like a city boule- 

vard. We were to venture on a 

new trail, only last year drawn as 

traight red-and-white streak 

icross the map. From these 

two slender facts we romanced 

yursel ves into the belief that we 

were pioneering —blood brother 

and sister to the crew of the 

covered wagon on the trackless 
plains 

Twelve days. and forty-six 

minutes later we drew up at the 

door of our hotelin Denver. We 

dispatched a taunting post card 

to George, who, thinking scorn- 

fully of authors as mechanics, 

had bet that we wouldn't make 

t in two weeks; we brushed or 

washed away the alkali dust; 

and we took stock. I was tired, 

but pleasantly, healthily tired, 

with holding Tin Lizzie on the 

road. As we sat down to dinner 

the car was still rattling and 





swaying under us. Otherwise Wii, i asl as 

PHOTO. BY MILE HIGH PHOTO, COMPANY, DENVER, COURTERY OF THE DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 

Looking From the Top of Big Thompson Catton Past the Pillars of Hercules Into the Deep Shadows 
Where the Automobile Highway Climbs to Colorado's National Park 


it had been a perfect twelve 
days. Then and there we re- 
newed a vow, made fifty times 

the course of the trip, to do it again every summer 
But as for adventures 

The machine first. The machine is always first. She 
gets to be an entity, a member of the family with whom 
you quarrel, against whom You hold your grudges, but for 
whom you cherish a guarding affection 


The Outfit We Didn't Need 


( YRIMINOLOGISTS say that there are more neighbor- 
\/ hood rows, assaults and murders over dogs than over 
ildren. One grows to feel in the same way about his car. 
\s witness our one and only minor collision. We cameround 
s corner into a wide fine stretch of dirt road, temporarily 
inder repair. The surface had been plowed up and far 
down the line was coming a huge steam roller. As it 
approached I saw that to one rear corner was hitched a 
harrow and to the other—the one nearest us—a small 
unabout. The stalwart and lrusky crew of three sat on the 
ler, smoking, and leaving the runabout to bob about as 
t pleased. | pulled into the loose edge of the road as far 
as | dared; for there was danger of skidding into a very 
jeep ditch. It seemed a safe distance; but, as the roller 
assed, the runabout took a wide swing in our direction, 
iammed into our fender and broke the luggage carrier. 
Che passenger leaped through our single front door, and 
1 after her. She poured out sarcasm, I invective. The 
husky crew of the roller, unable to answer in kind this 
flow of conversation, stolidly disentangled their runabout 
We pulled away with a final expression of opinion. One 
f the crew ran cfter us and delivered his repartee. 


oe 


x ee 
# 





“Hey!” he said, ‘next time, you git further over.” That 
started up again the outraged maternity of the passenger. 
‘“We ought to go back,” she said, “‘and do something to 
their flivver. Take a stone and smash it somewhere. 
Only,” she added reflectively, ‘‘there are three of them and 
only two of us!” 

That, as we summed everything up, was the only touch 
of adventure. Before starting on the great enterprise I 
had read all the available literature on the subject, had 
tried to take the advice of all my experienced friends. I 
carried a full set of spark plugs and an extra timer. Every- 
one said I would need them. True, though I am good on 
spark plugs, I haven’t the slightest idea how to put on a 
timer. But there was something reassuring and depend- 
able about the name of the thing; it was a comfort to have 
it there under the back seat. The spark plugs and the 
timer still repose under the seat, in their original packages. 
I mustn’t fail, said all the authorities, to have a good 
shovel. I bought a patent camping shovel with a detach- 
able handle and a sharp edge on which I once cut my 
fingers while fumbling for tools. I used it once. In 
Western Illinois we picked up a piece of barbed wire and a 
tire went flat. After I had jacked up the axle I found that 
I had the hole—I do not know what the thing is called 
technically —the one the nipple goes through, at the very 
bottom of the rim. With the wheel in that position it was 
mechanically impossible to insert the nipple and force on 
the tire. It would be necessary to let her down, run the 
machine two or three feet, and jack her up again. Here 
the passenger had a brilliant idea. We got out the shovel, 
rejoicing that we had found at last a use for the thing, and 


advice, we took along an ax. It 
was not an ordinary ax. It was 
one of those boy-scout cor trap 
tions with a patent guard to 
keep the edge bright and sharp 
when needed. The guard was 
never removed. 

Everyone said, ‘Take a tow 
line. Western people are very 
nice about towing you when 
you are stuck, but you can’t 
expect them always to ha 
rope aboard. It may save you 
a night in the open sometime.” 
In a matter so important, al 
ways get the best. I provided 
myself with a steel line. It had 
curiously formed hooks at each 
end, and two loops of tarred 
rope " inclosed in a 
proot canvas bag. The sa 





showed me how you twine 
loops round the axle, inserted 
the hooks and pulled away. The 
arrangement was very neat and 
ingenious; I surprised myself 
longing for a breakdown so that 
I could use it. And I did even- 
tually. Somewhere in Eastern 
Colorado we passed what ap- 
peared originally to have 

a flivver delivery wagon. The 
hood had long ago disappeared, 
indecently exposing the work 
ings. The back had broker I 
from the seat. Part of the 

was tied together with wires 
What had been enamel was now 
mostly rust. It was stopped 
beside the road, and from the 
entrails of the thing rose, as we 
approached, the grizzled head of 
a long, lean Western man. Be 
side him stood a tiny, bright- 
eyed, wrinkle-faced woman in a 
sunbonnet, looking as perplexed 
as he, but also somewhat 
amused—as though the joke 
were on them. I stopped and 
offered my services 


First Aid 





“TT COMES to this,” said he: 

“the darn thing won’t go 
That’s all. See if you can make 
her go.”’ 

Thus appealed to, I assumed the air of an expert 
Really, for the moment I believed in myself. Mr. Drake’s 
chauffeur at Scituate had once shown me the insides of a 
carburetor. So I investigated that first. It looked rusty, 
but normal. Of course the next thing to do was to inspect 
those wires that carry the electricity from whatever 
generates it to whatever it is that makes the spark 
Plainly, if a wire is broken it won’t carry electricity 
That stands to reason. But no wire was broken. Then I 
remembered a conversation overheard tv o days before in a 
garage. The mechanic was talking to a tourist in difficul 
ties. ‘“‘It may be the gas line. It will take some time to 
look into that,” he nad said. 

“Probably,” I proclaimed with authority, “it is a gas 
line.” 

**Do you think you could fix it?” asked the owner 

“It would take some time to look into that,” said | 
“Suppose I give you a tow.” 

“I haven’t got a rope,”’ said he. 

“‘T have a towline,” said I; my air, I know, was that of 
the expert who provides everything. To myself, for the 
moment, I was a flivver service car. 

He hesitated. 

“Guess if I go anywhere I’d better go back to Wood 
ville,” he said, ‘‘and see the fellow who wished this wreck 
on me.” 

The smile that had been playing over the woman’s face 
broke into a chuckle. 

“Traded for it today,” she said. ‘‘ Traded our old flivver 
teuring car for this boat because it would carry ladders 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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Ventures and Aldventures in Dress 
Reform —By Nina Wilcox Putnam 


DON’T like to drag up a person’s past and throw it in 
his face any better than most women do; but whenever 
I hear a man crabbing about women’s clothes I cannot 
resist reminding him that men once wore dresses; not baby 
iresses, but regular gowns. So there is no use coming back 
it me with a statement to she effect that men immediately 
tgrew them Why ome of the costumes to which I 
have reference ind historical reference, at that 
outgrown when the men first put them on, the 
vid-style ballet skirt! 
1 am thinking at the momer 
conquest costume worn by Julius 
example I don’t mean “ conquest” ie sense you do 
though; I am speaking of his regular business suit; and 
se, conquering was his meat. You may remembe 
that he was one of the first boys to pull a Hohenz 


other words, he was one of earliest direct-actior 
estate men whose simple method of adding to the 
ngs was foreclosing without the formality of 
i mortgage on the property 
Well, anyway, conquest wa 
e everyday sult he wore tk 
short that no moder: 
better. With this he wore a 
handmade steel with his monogr 
the chest. The accompanying hat 
f those amusing little imported coal-scutt! 
helmets with three lovely ostrich plumes, whic} 
ny dear, simply could not have cost a cent I 
than seventy-five dollars, flo ig from the 
top of it Not pinned down t > brim the 
vay a cheap milliner does ~ under- 


tand, but merely tacked on just righ And 





everyone knows how hi 

ostrich feather on well Putnam as an Exponent of Dress Reform in 
rich teatn n well 
i ell , , inal 1914. “Maybe This is What Started the War"’ 
Personally, I consider tnose ostrich 


feathers to have clearly shown Jule as 








a man of marked individuality and ex- 
ceptional courage. Just imagine his hav- 
wear ostrich in a year 

as wear 

ink brusl n the top 

r helmets! Honestly, I don’t 

now of but one thing in the sartorial 
history of mankind more original and daring, and that was 








everal centuries later when the French dragoor adopte d 
horses’ tails for wear in the same regior See the cor 
temporaneous drawings of George du Maurier 

Anyway, Cesar must certainly have looked just too 
weet in that get-up, which included a brief cape and 
andals very much like those of the modern deb. Only, 


course, he wore his sandal 


imply ages before they 


o common on Broadway 


Of Clothes and of Men 1 Sing 


snappy whatteryoucallum wa 
ancient man Nor were 


in brassi¢res the 





il 


furnishing shops of that 


history, when men were 





the home and a m 
of snapping 
everal hundreds of y 
quite without self-consciou 
between those simplee 
an development when a feller merely 
] floor and threw 
un over tor 
» beazer, and modern time 
bull around himself be 
tarts downtow! 

During the somewhat lengt interval above indicat 
men wore models that var all the way from those good 
looking sleevel chemise gowns of Euclid’s that were so 
heavenly comfortabl flown to the stunning Russian 
effect that dear old Henry VII wore one winter —I mea: 
that belted model with the long full skirt which had fur or 
the bottom and the big fur-trimmed, bell-shaped sleeve 


trailing on the fl 











on Mrs. Putnam in 1921, After Signing an Armistice 
oor. The waist buttoned right up to the 


With the Present Styles 
throat in the smartest way. I don’t know how 


these masculine costumes originated with Paris, but ly ut of all tl dear little models, whether they 
ome of them did, although probably not t ny ror he exclusive speciality} yps of the Via Duck or 


mentioned garment, because Euclid was an early Greek; cheap ready-made places down around the cire 
and though of course there was a Parisin his day, too, why, drew the flashy orting crowd and rar sp 


I believe this original Paris didn’t wear anything except ar ports skirts 


apple, and some woman took even that away from him garment has survived in the masculine toda) Continued on Page 93 
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Vile Ci] 


O, I AIN'T no regular twin. I got that moniker 
| \ hissed onto me about fifteen years ago down in 
A Okjahoma when I was in the fight game. After 
I recovers from the shock that was thrown in with the 
christening | kinda falls for the handle. Twin hitched to 
Higgins sounds a lot more natural to me than Vergil, which 
the old lady drug outa the Bible for my special benefit. 

I was handling Slat Finnegan in them days; 
and when I says handling, what I means is han- 

i didn’t sit around in no swell office turn- 
ing five-hundred-thousand-dollar offers 
for fifteen-round waltzes and buying newspaper 
ads at so much bull per inch. I was Slat’s 

lager, trainer, sparring partner, rubber and 

neral packtotum, and this baby was about as 

y after as a hungry hyena with 
hydrophobia throwing an apoplectic fit. 

A sweet and pretty scrapper, though. He 
weighs in around 145, sober; but he don’t think 
io more of giving away twenty or thirty pounds 
than a Bulishevik does of forking up a couple 
of hundred thousand rubbles for a bean sand- 
wich. We does a niftick little business for a 
while. Them was the days in Oklahoma when 
a cuckoo would climb into the hay wondering 
where he'd cadge breakfast and wake up in the 
morning with oil raining on the roof and John D. 
on the doorstep begging him to take a million 
fish for the first month’s royalties. 

For two or three months everything’s lovely. Slat’s 
too good for the home-grown plugs and we're sitting on 
top of the world. On Decoration Day we're billed for a 
scrap in a little burg called Towata, where they is about 
two hundred people, one hundred and ninety-eight of 'em 
millionaires. They put up a big arena expecting five thou- 
sand birds to drift in from the country around. Me and 
Finnegan's to three thousand dollars for our bit. 
It’s a set-up as far as Slat is concerned, and I’ve already 
got the jack counted and half spent when the nut goes out 
and gets scratched up by a blind tiger; argues religion 
with a bootlegger, takes a swipe at him, misses and smacks 
his right money fin against a stone wall, breaking his wrist 


diing 


down 


to lool 


cut 


and a finger or two, 

I tel! the gang at Towata the works is off, but they 
don’t even argue. They got a fight billed and they is going 
to be one and it’s up to me to get a pinch hitter. I work 
the wires, but they ain’t nothing doing. Every ham in the 
state is booked for the holiday date and I’m just getting 
all ready‘ to hop a rattler when a young feller on the street 
n Lops me 

“T hear,” 

I admits it 


says he, “you're looking for a fighter.” 
and asks him if he knows one that ain’t 
working. 

‘How about me?” 

i gives him the up and the down. He’s about Finne- 
gan’s build and looks like he might pack a wallop. He 
tells me his name’s Wallace—Ed Wallace—and that he’s 
just drifted into town from Colorado, where he done a 
little fighting 

“Come on!” I says. “Show me!’ 

I takes him to the barn where me and Slat’s been doing 
our training. In about five minutes the boy convinces 
me that he is preity 
not in Finne- 

class, but 

on his feet 
a mighty 


fair; 
gan’s 
hifty 
and with 
me right 
Anyhow, he 
good enough 
stand up with 
bloke Hogan 
the Towata 
has picked for 
mi lly 

Well, I tells 
promoters 
the 
weight charapion of 
Colorado for the 
scrap and they fall 
for it, but not three 
and 


Chey're will- 


an jab. 
lo« ks 

to 
this 
that 
« rowd 
the 


the 
I’ve 


landed welter- 


tnous smacker 
worth 
one 4 ~ , Hy st > 
for 
the mix-up and I lets 
it go at that. 

i ain't arguing 
much ina neck of the 
woods where guys 
seems always to be 


ing to give us 


thousand dollar 


PERE nee 
- & ’ a 


By Sam Hellman 


ILLUSTRATED BY TONY SARG 


- 
a 
Oh, Boy, When We Get 
‘Em in Fight Togs! Alike as Two Flivvers! 


reaching for their hip pockets and you don’t know whether 
it’s for a bottle of hooch or a gat. 

My man makes a good showing. He lasts through 
fifteen rounds with Hogan and gets a draw at the end of 
the debate. The kid from Colorado has the makings of a 
scrapper right enough. All he needs is a little training, 
and before the fight’s over I make up my mind to give it to 
him. Slat’s about through, I figure; and, besides, me and 
him has an argument that afternoon and Finnegan packs 
up his other shirt and beats it into Muskogee. 

“Look here, Ed,” I says to my new boy, after handing 
him his two hundred dollars, “how would you like for me 
to handle you? I can clean up a bunch of kale for you.” 

“It’s all right with me,” comes back Wallace, ‘if you'll 
take my brother along.” 

“What's the idea?” I asks. 


oe 


Ais *e 


I Can See He's Headed for the Railroad Yards and I Follows 


October 7, 1922 


“Me and Ray always travels together.” 

““Where’s he now?” 

“Coming here tomorrow,” Ed tells me. 

“He a fighter?” 

“Sure!” says Wallace; “and he’s better than I am.” 

I tell him I’ll take ’em both on. I figure I can use the 
two of ’em, maybe working one in as a prelim fighter and 
the other for the main go. Besides I’m getting kinda tired 
being a sparring partner and taking wallops in the jaw 
from pork-and-beaners. Me and Ed fix it up right there. 
We're to wait for Ray and the three of us’ll go to Tulsa 
together. 

“Listen here!”’ says Wallace. 
jack that’s in it. Get me?” 

“You and me both,” says I. 
about that.” 

““Maybe not,” he comes back, “but you got a 
thousand berries for the fuss tonight and I want 
three hundred more. That’s fifty-fifty.”’ 

“What?” I yells. 

Ed takes off his coat. 

“Do I get it?” says he. 

Well, you don’t see me getting in no row over a 
measly three hundred dollars, and { kinda figure 
maybe he’s earned it, so I slips him the jack. I'm 
sorta sore the way this baby goes after me, but by 
morning I can see where this lad and his brother 
can deliver for me, and decide to stick. I gets 
down to the dining room early and there’s Wallace 
surrounding a flock of ham and eggs. 

“Hello, kid,” I greets him jovial to show they 
ain’t no hard feelings, and slap him on the back. 
He nearly chokes and jumps to his feet. 

“ Where do you get that stuff?”’ he yelps. 
are you, anyhow?” 

“Now don’t get sore,” I says. 
boy.” 

“On your way!” 
bum map before in my life. 

{ look at this bird. Has he gone cuckoo, or is 
he just giving me the cold razz? 

“What's the idea, Ed?” I spills. 

Just about that time somebody behind me butts in. 

““Meet my brother Ray, Higgins.” 

I do a quick turn-around and then a quick turn-aro 
again. I do it so much I get dizzy. 

“Which is which?” says I, turning to Ed. 

“I’m Ray,” grins this boy. ‘‘Ed’s the guy 
you.” 


“‘T’m in the game for the 


“They ain’t no argument 


“Who 


‘You kn 


Ww me, 


says he. “I never seen that 


” 


am 


I SEEN lots of twins in my time, but them two babies 


take the platinum knucks. They ain’t no difference 
between them a-tall. They even got the same bum teeth 

“For business reasons,” says I, “I got to know which of 
you lads is which.” 

“Look!” says one of ’em, pointing to a mole by his nose 
about as big as a pinhead. ‘* When you pipes this it’s me.” 

““Who’s me?” 

“I’m Ray,” says 
the lad with the 
mole. 

“Mole is Ray, no 
mole is Ed,” I re- 
peats so I won't 
make no boners. 

That being all 
fixed up, we beat it 
to Tulsa. The day 
after we gets there I 
take the boys down 
to a gymnasium | 
been using. I want 
to seewhat this baby 

Ray’s got besides a 
mole and a mean 
disposition. They 
ain’t no one there 
besides Bud Me- 
haffy. Bud’s an old 
prize fighter who 
shot his bolt about 
the time rents was 
reasonable. In his 
day he was a curly 
wolf; the best body 
puncher and right 
hand walloper in the 
business. Somebody 
musta hit him ar 
awful blow in the 
dome, though, be 
cause besides being a 
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scrapper he’s got more nut ideas and schemes than the 
Ozarks got chiggers. He’s always bulling me with some 
pipe about running a shoe string into a tannery. 

Well, me and Bud watches these Wallace boys work out. 
‘They was dressed in different colored trunks, so it was easy 
» tell "em apart when I got the mole placed. 
How do you like ’em?” I asks Mehaffy. 

‘I never saw two guys look so much alike,” 
and fight so different. The kid in red over there’s got a 
pretty jab and a good left, but he might as well give his 
right to the Salvation Army for all the use he gets out of 
it The other bird’s left s got the 
makings of a classy infighter. What you going to do with 


says Bud, 


is on a strike, but he’ 
em?” 

“Make ’em fight,”” I says 
going to do teach 

“Yeh,” he comes back; 

I don’t make him. 

‘You a flat tire,” “What's the 
use of having a couple of twins in your stable without 
cashing in on the resemblance?” 

“Say your little piece,” I invites. 
another of them woozy schemes of his. 

“Listen!” says he. “If I spills my idea and helps you 
train these lads, do I get my bit out of the take-down?”’ 
I figure I need a little help whipping the boys into shape 

nd I’m willing to talk business with Bud 

“Tt’s a cit : “We'll hide these two birds out 
I know a place outside of town we can fix up for training 


quarters. They only be one Wallace fighting. Get 


“What do you think I’m 
‘em checkers?” 
“but how?”’ 


always wa says Bud. 


I can see he’s brewing 


ch, says ne 


will 
me?” 

I say I do, but I ain’t. 

“That boy Ray,” goes on Mehaffy, “fights about like 
I used to. I can take him in hand and develop him into a 
tough infighter with a mean right jolt. You work on Ed 
with his long-distance and left swings. He’s got your 
anyhow. little while they’ll be about as 
as you can make ’em.’ 
I begin to see what h driving at, but it don’t look so 
I asks Bud if he don’t think that every- 
twins, seeing ’em hanging around 


bum style, 


different 


pe rfect to me. 
body’ll be wise they is 
the hotel and at the training quarters. 

“What if they do know they is twins?” says Bud. “As 
long as they don’t know that both of them is fighters we're 
the time they get onto the game we'll have a 

lettuce and be traveling special to some other 
| We work it this way: When we match Wallace 
against a bird that’s a sucker for body punches we'll work 
Ray. For a baby that’s 
a mark for long-distance 


ibs —fellers with a short 


right. By 


bale of 


ach— Ed’ll be our man; 


“*Muss Your Hair, Kid!"’ 


I Hiss. 


but whoever fights, it will always be Ed as 
far as the come-ons is concerned. Out 
here they know he’s a fighter on account 
of that row at Towata. Ray don’ 
no more in the life of the folks here than 
you do with the King of Siam’s mother- 
in-laws. If one of 
our boys should 
get licked in a row 


we'll send the other 
back in a retur: 
go. Get the idea? 
The scheme be- 
gins to sound good 
to me. Crooked, 
maybe, but what 
of it? Fifteen 
years ago the boys 
was getting away 
with murder, and a guy that 
didn’t have petit larceny for 
a pet had no more chance 
in the game than I would of 
beating Morvich with a 
three-legged goat. Bud fits 
right in too. He’s a nut on 
dope, and knows more about 
scrappers and their style and weak points than 
Fox knows about war. Right off the bat he can 
what’s what with every ham-and-egger in the « 
The cuckoo remembers everything. Ask him what Joe 
Choynski was doing with his left when Sharkey belted him 
in the jaw with his right in the third round of a fight back 
in ’92 and he'll shoot back with the info 
He’s got this new scheme all figured out 
“When we got one of these babies training for a fight,” 
says he, “and the over, 
we'll use the guy we ain't Ed 
we're priming for the argument we'll t 
one ain’t looking and trot out Ray with his body punches 
and right cross for the cuckoos to look at. The boy we're 
pointing for will be all set for Ray’s stuff and we'll slip him 
the knock-out drops with Ed.” 
“Listens all right,”” 1 admits 
wise in time 
“Maybe,” says Ed; “but when they 
pretty. We ain’t gonna stick here forever, anyhow. As 
we figures somebody’s getting hep we'll beat it 
I don't 
to worry about. After 
the first few 
they'll just dope that 
Ed’s got everything 


& 


Marshal 
tell you 


yuntry 


goofs come down to look ‘em 
See? If it’ 


him when no 


gonna use 


rain 


“but they’re sure 


to get 


do we'll be sitting 


S00n as 
see nothing 


fights 


a change ol pace, a 


“Muss Your Hairt** 


“Where Do You Get That Stuff? 
You, Anyhow?" 


D 


it 
} 


apo 


don’ 


And 


we 


" He 


Yelps. 


t 


t 
t 


don't 
till I get through 


both mitts, a lor 
the b VS 4 


t 


“Whe are 


] ” } 
ig-arm jab anc 


Will they sit 


have any 


hink we'll 


I spills the scheme to Ed 


Then all he Says | 


and he | 


‘I'm 


for the jack.”” Then he turns to his brother and 


‘How about you, Ray 


“What e¢ 


W' month 
day me and Bud goes out to this dump we 


up out 
lost I 
Ray w 


right ) 


the he id 


‘A 


> 


is there comes back thi 


mr 


STAYS under cover for a mont} 


ide 


ork 


l¢ 


of town and take on the boy 


ing great 


one of his trick stuff and in n 


I 


» time 
body pun 
The bo 


with them 


*m deve loping Ed 


and snappy on their pins and it 


teaching ‘em nothing 
‘We're ready now,” says Bud to me or 


out and grab a set-up for Ed. 
the jack this time 
about in the papers 


Don’t make 
All we want is to get 


Get a guy that he ca: 


fight’s gonna be on the square.”’ 
So I goes out and sees what’s what 


trouble 


The whole burg is fight crazy an 


boy made 


1 frame 
gg 


jabbing his teeth down his 
ver his eye Wallace 


n twelve roun¢ and tne 


curtain 


a 


Ther 


paper 


up a match with 


He 


8 O1 


again 


ain’t so 


if 


to death i 


e Wi 


t 


Bud read 


We're 


ready 


WOrK Up @ 


Red’ 


oT 
like Larkiz 


beside 


I’m 


d 


st Hogan at Towata ain't | 
a bird called tl 
hard-boiled 
throat an 


wher 


make 


paper 


; Bud, “get a scrap for 
Mehaffy i 


aging 


re the way 


‘who's 


al 


; 


for 


fifteer 


8 abi 


be 


y,” he t 
with the Ten-Minute Kgg 7 


oO 


, 


ur 


my 


w 


still worried 
“On 3 


{ 
u 


tells me *He 


and try to talk Bud « 
way!” says Bud. “You la: 
brains do e rest.’ 


Continued on Page 48 


baby. 


Nearly 
Mehafl 


a-tail 
he 
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, ENDA MAYHEW was privileged, by grace of her ° ‘Oh, doing fine. But 
B t} hk narim i i ner out tanding ocial posi- By Wi 1b wr Halll now Atcheso and I 


aes eer ae at 





d tty much i he pleased, wherefore together.” 


tep) cane, who would have canceled a ILLUSTRATED sr Fs f° MeCeew “To buy a chronomet 





See 


off, 
i wrotu 
‘panse of 
heerful 
hirt and 
V tole { 


Hi 


t ¢ nti! 
Nautilus, 
called. But 
“You're Too Old to Make Such a Scene and Too Fat to Get So Angry"’ will sail from 














as the 
He jerked a thumb over his shoulder. “Wanted you to know Atcheson,” he said briskly. “‘He’s M. Mayhew, under our own house flag.”” With a fic 
»>meet a man,” he said abruptly. “Benda in your line. He is giving me a private course in the ship- he took out a pocket case anc ly 


1 from it drew a gay! 
minute, What’s the fracas to- ping business.” design. It was a blue flag, barred with gold 


g 
“Oh, that’s it? Well, shipping is a great life if you can the center a large red M. 
social excursions of his wife get any fun out of weakening occasionally.” “Tasty, what?’’ Atcheson demanded. ‘The flag of the 
either as fights, rows, rumpuses, “Never weaken, though,” Atcheson said, bobbing up Mayhew Navigation & Commercial Company. The sec 
e like, and affected to look on all the’ right in his chair. ‘The secret is to keep your nerve. ond ship Mr. Mayhew wants to call the Nestor Atcheson, 
amused tolerance. But those who knew Most of you San Francisco exporters lose out because you for myself; but we both agree on the name for the 
ked him most—insisted that he was lack confidence.” third.” 
vements of his womenfolk in the realm Kane frowned. Being, as he was, the active partner in “The Red Ink, perhaps?” Stephen inquired in : 
i was of his own success. That the latter the old-established and well-known shipping firm of — tone. 
tim through the medium of a chain of cheap Mardewell & Kane, and having gone through a world war, “You show your jealousy plainly, Kane, 
\ the earlier days of San Francisco explained, an armistice, a succeeding boom and the crashing explosion zealot retorted. “‘Our third schooner will be 
mer gave him so much satisfaction and with which that boom had burst, he thought he knew some- honor of the most beautiful and queenly 
40 much to talk about. Mayhew had thing about the importing and exporting business. And native city —the Benda Mayhew!” 
familiarly as ‘‘Ham-and” Matt. The these glib words of higher criticism brought him up sharply. Stephen Kane flushed, but kept his temper. For rel 
rw, but his wife had issued the ukase, “T've realized for about twelve years that there was he turned on his host. 
yhew. He pointed with pride! something the matter with the Street,” he said, giving “See here, Mr. Mayhew, is that straight? Why di 
Kane, who was fond of the old gentleman, an- Mr. Atcheson another quick survey. “But I have never you look some of us up before you got tangled in 
l been able to put my finger on it. No, thanks, Mr. May- game? My blind aunt, this is awful!” 
ive cards at a reception, nod to a hew—I'm on the wagon for tonight. Have you been a Mayhew snorted. 
i up at a dance, Mr. Mayhew. I'd shipping man long, Atcheson?” “Awful? What's awful about it? That’s the way you 
to the waist and beat you a few games “Long enough to find my way around,” the youth re- all talk. 1 did go to Newhouse and I went to Willing, and 
plied carelessly. “‘ Boston, New York, a flier into England both of them insulted me. Willing is a dodo! His face got 
Huh! Look here, make the acquaintance and then Calcutta.” red and he called me names. And Newhouse prophesied 
Mr. Kane.” “T see. You don’t think much of our methods here.” that I’d go broke in a year. Me broke!” 
a hand and received one. It belonged to “Oh, you do your best, I dare say. Of course, being as “Which you will do!” Kane exclaimed. 
nger of uncertain age, who affected a_ far from the center of things as you are % “Oh, go to seed! You fellows think the rest of us are all 
yes seemed to be indulging, every “The what?” blind! 
rreement between themselves as to “Center of the world markets—London, New York, 








I’ve been reading for months about fortunes made 
in shipping. You've all cleaned up dripping gobs of money 
ok, and to compromise by looking even Caleutta. Why, you hardly know the war is over!’" The Shipping Board was left with a slew of boats they’re 
both. Mr. Atcheson had a wide smile, but it gave you the “T suppose you are right,"’ Kane said shortly. He had practically giving away, and Congress is talking about a 
feeling that it was only a snarl or a sneer patiently trained Mr. Atcheson’s hat size already and was tired of him. subsidy, and the transpacific markets are all picking up 
and broker harnes Kane instantly disliked its owner ‘I’m always glad to get authoritative opinions. How is Why, let me show you something!” 
ind wondered at the deuce old Matt Mayhew was the new hotel going, Mr. Mayhew?” He reached for a pad of paper and took out a stub of 
y. Mayhew, bustling about for Mayhew had seated himself with a grunt in a deep chair pencil. Leaning close and breathing hard in his excite 
decanter, ice and glasses, immediately supplied a clew, and was lighting a cigar. ment, he began figuring rapidly. 


ine 


doing with su: . 
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“Figures don’t lie!’’ he said as he worked. ‘‘ We'll start, 
say, with three Al schooners, practically new, at fifty- 
two thousand and odd apiece. Office rent and bookkeep- 
ing and all that—call it four thousand a year. Suppose 
we only get a cargo every three months—or make it three 
a year, to be conservative. At four dollars a ton; capacity 
four threes is twelve— operating, say, 
eight hundred or a thousand a month FC 

“Wait a minute, Mayhew,” Stephen pleaded. ‘Throw 
away your pencil and paper for a shake. Get down to 
ippose that shipping men did make money 
during the war, and some of them afterwards. What of 

hat? The whole shipping business has gone to pot since 

everywhere, all over the world. It’s true that the 

ping Board is giving away bott because it can’t 

And this subsidy talk! Why? On the wholly 

mistaken theory that you can create freight by putting 
a lot of freight-carrying vessels on the berth.” 


three thousand tons; 
brass tacks. S 


oms, 


sell them! 


‘A subsidy would encourage capital 

“Of course it would! To do just what you are talking of 
doing But can’t you see the point? A sub 
sidy is useful for one purpose only —to make up the differ- 
to the operator of ships under the American flag 
between his costs and expenses and those of foreign com 

The reason we haven't American mer 

narine is that we haven't been able to ¢ ompete with 

the Norwegians and Swedes and English, and on this 

coast with the Japs. Will a subsidy make freight? Not in 

s of fourteen months each! And I tell you 

enough freight moving anywhere today to 

give all the sh that are afloat a ton of cargo apiece! If 

you aren’t into this too deep, Mr. Mayhew, for the love 
of charity, go slow!”’ 

Atcheson sing his picture of the Mayhew 
Com anys house flag did his best to put his recalcitrant 
ace of Matt Mayhew 

Mayhew was a hard man to hook, but 
to pry loose from 


a fleet 


start 
ence 


a great 


a thousand yea 


that there is 


care fanc y 


He need have given 
id he was a harder man 


old man chucked Steve Kane in the ribs with a 
thumb. 

‘Rave on, McDuffy!" he said gloatingly. “I’m not only 
, ut but I’m going in deeper. The life on 

yo-ho! Blood in the scuppers and the 


whatever it is! I've been a landlubber 
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all my life; now I’m answering the call 
sea vid 

“You'll be answering the call of the bailiff 
a bankruptcy court before you're many n 
older,”’ Kane retorted warningly. ‘‘There ought t 
be a law prohibiting men with money from sig g 
their own checks. But don’t forget that I’ve cau 
tioned you!” 

A girl stood in the doorway " 
erect, with dark eyes in a milk-white face under 
crown of yellow hair. Kane jumped up, his anxiety) 
over the old man’s case momentarily forgotte: 
the twosaid good night Kane noticed 
the eagerness with which Nestor At 
cheson came forward to pay his re- 
spects to the girl, and once in his own 
car he turned to her witha grave face: 

“Who is this Atcheson animal? 

Benda Mayhew raised her chin. 

“He’s a nice boy, don’t 
you think? Dad’s 
partner ms 

ns I Jad’s new blood leec h 
1 wouldn't trust him with 
a hat check. And I’m wor 
ried about yourfather. He 
could go in for oil or min- 
ing or wave-motor patents +t wa 
and do no more, at the on California Str 
worst, than drop a few , knew all 
thousands. But in the ship- tirely cap 
ping game xs di 

“Was that what you But no new ones were r¢ 
were cautioning him about of old Matt Mayhew 
as I came in? young Nestor Atche 

“Yes. Andif he persists I vast was at low ebb 
articles of trade and « 
and such fre 
own 
a margin 
mast or scraping a hull 
finally int 


She wast 


a 


new 


! 


¥ IS gener 
there is m 
t T a tT 

to be cal 
the wa} 
was er 
covering ori 


may have to do something 
more than warn him.” 
“ At his request?” 
“Well, hardly. He’s hooked beautifully, 
but an earthquake will shake him loose.” 
“*Doesn’t it seem possible that that is his o1 fair?” nsaction 
“Theoretically, yes. But you're mistaken if you t 
I'm going to let this bounder, Atcheson, tangle } 
in the shipping game and help him lose all he’s got.”’ 


He Made for the Stairs and 
Disappeared ghts as m 
buyer's price, car 


again on of profit so small 
would eat 
» red ink 


id Matt Ma 


into a line as ur promising as the mar 


gerating when he had t 


urdad up ing 


narnes Continued on Page 82 


cat. Wher 


ried ot 


ne 
} 
risk t 
we ry} 
here 


u 


i 
+} 
‘ 


way 


operation 
it figuratively, 
en Kane 


were and 


pinch of 
cw ones 

ng 
ssomlate 
West 


the usual 


oht 


up it 
it the 
1 sold 
t new 


whole 











Half an Hour Later She Sat in the Stern 


Seat of a Powerful Launch as it Rounded the Southern Point of Angel Isiand 
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real 
mar 


the 
the 
am an agent 
town, 
families who can’t 
city rents and want 
My remark has 


rence to the dealers in the 


al ticket of 
DUSINGSS 15 
e, | 


suburban 


to live} 
» ref 
ties where property is shunted 

| LOCK ind bonds 
Some time ago | got outa little 
ilet which I called “‘A Har 
Homes,” and I called myself 
t tate dealer. 
for getting 
for taking advantage 
lots that were now 
tut I offered to get 
a home of their own 
ey wanted one, and I 
it clear that anyone 
hundred dollars a 
ten- 
thousand-dollar home without hav- 
\ more a 
e who paid a smaller 


1 
au TeCai-@ 


chnemes 


| 
paid one 
paid ) 


mth rent could buy a 





ing to pay out cent 
montk. Tho 


could buy cheaper homes at 


one 


rental 
rate 
ed as 


sible 


simply and sin- 
that I took no 
none; that I 
imply that 
purchasers could arrange the busi- 
« details to suit themselves. In 
other words, I was an expert helper, 


ind my pay for helping was the 


cf rely as po 

' 
mortgages and made 
made suggestions; 


Thess 


| got from the seller. 
the purchaser 


Tin tor 


ces cost 


nothing in my pam- 
phlet that would deceive or mislead 
the most ignorant of purchasers. 
{ pointed out quite clearly that it 
was always necessary to make a 
payment of approximately 
one-fourth —often only one-fifth 
of the total amount I explained 
that I would be able to make sug- 
gestions as to how the cash pay- 


‘ ould be 


cash 


ment raised in case the 
purchaser didn’t have quite enough 
start. This 
was put in the 
pamphlet after considerable obser- 
vation of surprising lack of 
rdinary business knowledge 


money to make the 


utter statement 
the 
hown by some people 

1 was laughed at by some of my 
associates for this unusual method 
It struck them as 

For years they 
had been sending out fancy litera 
call it, giving colored 
pictures They didn’t 
think it could be done any other 


of advertising 
being ridiculous. 
ture, as they 


homes 





By A REAL-ESTATE MAN 


October 7,1922 


“No particular plan, madam,”’ 
I said to her. “I have several nic 
homes listed here. I'll take you 








a lot of business 
accustomed to 
forms of advertising that they sincerely think it 
be done otherwise. In the real-estate business, 
for instance, if a man calls himself a home builder and 
starts a campaign of ‘Own your own home’’ in his advertis- 
ing it is taken for granted in the trade that he is going to 
tart a development scheme of some kind. 

There that wouldn’t think 
of putting out an advertisement without saying “ Excellent 
It’s a sort of stock form, which, of course, really 
means nothing 


way. There are 


who get so 


couldn't 


are hotels.—big ones, too 


cuisine,’ 


Women the Chief Buyers 


Tr LOUGH [am in the real-estate business to make money, 
I was really very enthusiastic about this pamphlet. I 
igured that I would be able to do a lot of people good. 
{ feit sure that I could really do good, because I had seen 
o many home seekers at a complete loss to understand 
arrangements. I had 
enough to know that if I did anybody any good in some 
way the time would come when they could do me good. 
My scheme, naturally, was not altogether altruistic. 

Now this brings me back to my opening statement. 
Nine of the first ten responses I got to my pamphlet were 
from women—wives, The tenth was from a husband. 


the most simple business sense 


“You Know We Rarely Ever Go in Town to See Any of Our Old Friends Nowadays" 


He dropped in to see me, liked my idea and said he would 
bring his wife out. Men, you see, do not buy homes. They 
simply pay for them, and they do that because they are 
married and their wives have felt the urge of a home of 
their own. In my whole experience I have never known of 
but one unmarried man buying a home, and that was for 
his mother and sisters. It is the marriage license that 
keeps us fellows alive. For that reason I always get mad 
and start writing a letter to some editor when a paper 
starts one of those things like “Should a young man get 
married?" 

At present I am located in a suburban town not far from 
New York City. I timed my pamphlet for issue just when 
prohibitive rentals were driving tenants from their apart- 
ments and there was a great rush to the country. There 
were much suppressed laughter and many amused glances 
out of the corners of eyes in my office when my first cus- 
tomer showed up. She was the wife of an expert account- 
ant. Now you would think the wife of an accountant 
would have some idea of business methods, wouldn’t you? 
But she didn’t. The accountant himself was just as igno- 
rant as his wife, when he showed up later. 

“ Just what do you mean in this pamphlet about helping 
people to buy homes?” the wife asked. “Have you any 
particular plan? I don’t exactly understand it.” 


around and let you look at them. 
If you want to buy I shall probably 
be able to make some suggestions 
that will help; that’s all.” 

“Well, it sounds very easy,” sh 
said. “I'd like to look.” By tact 
ful inquiry I learned that her hus 
band made in the neighborhood of 
one hundred dollars a week. So I] 
showed her a ten-thousand-dollar 
home. It was really a nice place 
and easily worth the price, consid 
ering the way everything had ad 
vanced. I showed her other places 
but she seemed to like that first 
one. 

“Now about the 
of it?” she 
to me.” 

“We can get thi 
plained, always emphasi 
‘we’ as if I were 
party, “for a cash payment 
thousand dollars, assumption of a 
first mortgage of five thousand 
dollars and a second mortgage of 
three thousand. We are lucky ji 
this case that the cash payme 
is not more.” 





asked 


a member I 
of two 


How to Pay 
“AND,” she asked, 
terested, “how will 
for that? You said you could | 
the home just as if we wer 
rent. We are now paying or 
dred dollars.” 

“That is quite simple, madam. 
The interest on the first mortgage 
will be three hundred dollars a 
year, which is twenty-five dollars 
amonth. Put that down. On the 
second mortgage, of course, they 
will require a monthly payment of 
cash as well as interest. I am sure 
they will not ask for more thar 
thirty dollars in addition to the 
interest, the latter being one hun 
dred and eighty dollars a year, or 
fifteen dollars a month. That 
would make forty-five dollars a 
month to carry the second mort 
gage, and you would have the privi 
lege of paying off more if you 
desired. The first mortgage will 
remain as it is.” 

Quickly she added up these fig 
ures and found that her required 
payments would amount tosevent) 
dollars a month, taking care of 
both first and second mortgages 

“That is simple,” she admitted. 
“Why, that would leave a balance 
of thirty dollars a month! We could pay more off on that 
second mortgage.”’ 

“No, I wouldn’t advise ycu to do that. Don’t go too 
deep or it will come hard at times. You see, you will have 
to pay taxes and insurance, and then you might allow 
something for the interest on the cash payment in case you 
had to borrow it.” 

This was getting a little complicated for her, but I could 
see she was a sure prospect. The germ had begun to grow 

“T’'ll bring my husband,” she said. 

The very next day she brought her accountant husband 
He also liked the place, mainly because his wife did, and 
because the grounds would be great for their two childrer 

“Now about this cash payment,” said the husband 
“T’d be lucky to raise a thousand dollars in cash. That’ 
just where I thought there would be a catch in your scheme 
Where is your plan any different from that of any other 
real-estate agent?”’ 

“It isn’t any different,” I told him. “There is no tri: 
in it, even though you think you have found one. Do you 
carry any life insurance?” 

“Five thousand dollars,” he said. 

He gave me the date of his policy and I called a you 
man who handled the insurance part of our business 

Continued on Page 169) 
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Zurope’s 


historical imagination and re- 
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Brass &l Dorado 


UROPE needs a new William > The repul itely put t gh a 
H.Presestt whowil gid with § BW ROBERT CROZIER LONG _ ss sistoosingtoe sir to come un 
rule that ] r-mark il ot 


late with proper picturesqueness the 

epic tale of its search for the Russian El Dorado. The 
Hague Conference, born sick, died in July; the Genoa Con 
ference is already wormeaten, and the epitaph on both is 
an overwhelming zero. ‘Though disappointment is the 
motive of really up-to-date literature, nobody has yet told 
the story. Nobody yet knows more than that Russia i 
till Russia, that her restorers themselves need restoration, 
that no concessions but only some concessionaires have been 
exploited, and that for one man who has sold goods to 
Russia ten sellers have been sold. Beir g brand-new, the 
tory is commonplace. Twenty years hence, when the new 
Prescott comes along with his notebooks, the tale of the 
unrehabilitable rehabilitati ym, trar stigured by time, will 
loom out with the magic of Cortés’ raid on the Aztec em 





pire For kui dpe believes in Russia a faithfully the 
implest conquistador believed in El Dorado. And Europe 
declines to outlive its illusion ,even after two wrestles with 








ophisticated Reds, who have not only outlived their illu- 
sions about Europe’s sharpness but boast of triumphantly 
outliving their disillusions as well 

Not having officially shared in the search for the new 
El Dorado, Americans will laugh. The laugh will be un- 
kind, Europe is really in earnest about Russia. Russia, 
li disappointments discounted, is Europe’s high interest 


and object of sacred passion. Reparations are also a pre 









pos but beside the Russian Mount Everest repa- 
rations seem a molehill. Russia is not only the key to 
Russ t is the ] to all questions of practical econom- 


rations included. Cynical Europeans like David 
rge say so daily; and as for the uncynical 

till in the ’60’s of the nineteenth century, when 
t Turgenieff made a German say: “ Russia is a 
re the serfs are docile, where Empres Catherine’s 


ice palace till sta on tl frozen Neva 





Foreign Get-Rich- Quick Logic 


R' SSIA is the insidious fusion of magic and eash, which 

\ lures, unresisted, a continent void of home-grown magic 

and of home-grown, even of borrowed cash. That all 

Russians eat candles is a revelation; but consider, says 

Europe, the prospects of a Russian tallow trust. The Europe 

that thrills at the thought of black-eyed princesses walking 
> 


the Nevskii Prospeckt in clouds of cigarette smoke and bomb 






smoke remembers that tobacco and trinitrotoluol monopo- 
lies may be got under law of April seventh. Europeans 
with unsolvable probl solve them via Russia. In a 
land of illimitable impossibilities, sprawling over half of 
two continents, nea anything conceivable and abso 
lutely everythi ble can happen; and in the 





4EERS 




















it paper-mark rent not 
be | ger tha fort r i-mmar 
confusion of aims, the hopeless failure of guiding line rent As under thi iw the gro rent fa Berlin five 
which torture postwar Europe, the man who wants to gain tory building would hardly finance tail in 
a name for wisdom points eastward to the Urals, and say Broadway, natural pital va tun And some 
the Key is there wise Germat who id their house 1920 for 500,000 
Europe’s present temper is to seek easy ution marks worth $10,000, bought the back for 500,000 mark 
particularly for getting rich. Lately there was a crazefor worth $1000; and brought the yreat ise-buying bubble 
buying German apartment houses. It was a less craz) incontinently to an ¢ 
craze than pigeon farms in Archangel, but it wa cTaz) Europe’s house-bu 4 i was a j ir ) 
enoug! After the revolution Germany in her wisdom EE] Dorado beside the big get Lich lage w glitter 
resolved that houses should be che ap. She decreed that ing across the plains betw { LY ,and \ladivosto! 
paper-mark houserent should be about thesame as prewar But the beginning and t ‘ tre arm i} Russian 
gold-mark house rent House values fell accordingly recovery boom is liquidating | past 1 t have 
Kive-story apartment buildings, with fifty rooms apic een not only j t ¢ ‘ H but a 
kitchens bathroon central heating, elevators 4 the quiet Wi il i " i I ’ i 
allem Khomfort der xdernen Zeit—sold for a mere $10,000 Russia’s recovery Bo tinue after the first wi 
‘hey were worth $100,000. With straight get-rich-quick boomsters clear out; and unw I e still dee; 
logic Europe reasoned that a house is always a house, and in plans for restorat ind private ¢ hment, But no 
that when Germany’s Reichsmark is again gold, houses man competent in Russian affair iny longer that 
will realize their full gold value. It followed that any big business will be done. Ge " stor 
bre 





petty saver who bought German houses would die a mil rought back advice to withdraw entir« from R 
lionaire. So foreigners bought. Danes bought, Swedes and though they kept eir views a secret from the public 
bought, Switzers and Hollanders bought, Englishmen the result escaped to | lon and wa i mmuni 
bought, some Americans bought. No man due to provide cated to the British Parliament 


six daughters with marriage portions sometime in the 





1930's neglected to buy; at cost of $60,000 in all, he could Some Exploded Russian Booms 
let them have $100,000 apiece. But Germans ar 
famed for giving foreigners something valuable for nothi iy JULY back came Hugo St gent , ha 
reje ted, after near accep 4 to j tr 
Soviets’ new locomotive trust. German | to advar 
two billion marl exchange for a mo ly of the 
( . i.) \ L Mariinsky-Volga water-transport tem are a !. For 
; Ores ; j Koénigsberg, in East Prussia, Germa ga i great 
= i . all Russen-Me fair-to . ich R i Was to send 10,000 










ree State has canceled its plans to flour is a great fr 





z, oe La j o™ 4 ss 000 gold ruble wort! o product is | t t she car 
; ; export. The M w Trade ( "Y iriat reports wit 
: ea regret that it has nothing « ta to send. Dantzi 
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blast of a 
» failed to 

to 
1 detective 


hi 


hal- 


tiny 


» unkind fates 


t 


if 


it wa ot 
physique had 1r 
He 


0 liberal in 
avoirdupois 


» be tempo 


ever been 


genuinely and unreservedly hot, and 
intended to withstand 
lumped miserably in a wicker chair, puffing 


lately upon a cigar and staring with fixed distaste 


weather forecast 


vind sigh ¢ 
“OO death 
Jim wa 


cal 
Was worki 
unhap; 
plation ot the 
July be 
He 


trun 


y ‘ 
1 i 
not at 


leer, 


rt 


both as 
lutureé 


heard the 


ian's 


‘Clear. 


eaped from 


g overtime 


If this w 


rent had sent 


to the 


Continued warm.” 


the of Jim 


recesses 


where is thy heat?” 
ible of intense feeling, and this day that 


He was utterly and 
present and in con- 


as April, what, then, 


clangor of his telephone, and 


its raucous summons 


i or the third time did he conscript 
ergy to hoist himself from the wicker chair. 


all friendly 


interested expression flitted over 


voice 


yours, Jim.” 


oday 
nt 4-B 


ne 


Hmph! 


Door’s unlocked. 


“Is that Mr. 


Too hot.” 


Walk 


‘t expect me to get up. When the mercury climbs 


om and slumped down into his chair 


did his face reflect the misery of the 


ce was wrinkled speculatively. The 
id been vaguely familiar; memory 


h 


us head from sik 


the past. 


le to side 


Jim shook his tre- 


“She called me Jim an’ said she was a friend of mine.” 


fingers tovex 


timepiece 


{ idly with 


the hawserlike watch 
and himself 


ILLUSTRATED Br 


ERNEST FUHR 


“Step Over Yonder, Heten. Lemme Give You the Once+Over"’ 


The front door opened. Footsteps sounded from the 
hallway. All outward indication of interest fled from Jim's 
face, leaving it as expressionful as the visage of a cow at 
milking time. Then the woman appeared in the door 
way, and instantly Jim recognized her. The heartiness of 
his greeting was thoroughly sincere 

“Helen of Troy."’ He smiled and added, ‘New York.” 

The woman swept across the room and pressed a light 
kiss on the forehead of the detective 

“Dear old Jim! It’s good to see you again.” 

“Yeh, ain't it? Lord! I’m hot.” Jim’s eyelids drooped 
with exasperating slowness over his fishy orbs, held shut 
for a moment, then opened again. ‘Step over yonder, 
Helen. Lemme give you the once-over. 

The woman obeyed, and Jim nodded approvingly. 

“Million dollars—plus, Helen. That’s you.” 

She was far from unattractive as she stood by the win- 
dow. True, she was not of the general type which inspires 
the plaudits of a connoisseur; but for all practical pur- 
poses she was there seven ways from the ace. In the first 
place she was blond magnificently and unyieldingly 
blond from the shrieking crown of gold upon her head to 
the tips of her long, slender, dead-white fingers. She was 
amply supplied with a figure which had been apportioned 
liberally and with an eye to ensemble rather than lissome- 
The effect was not to be denied: Floppy white 
panama with orchid trimmings; an elaborate street dress 
of white and orchid crépe de chine; orchid stockings of 
chiffon, and white shoes. She pridefully submitted to his 
inspection and thrilled to his comment. 

Said he, ‘Once seen, never forgotten.” 

“You think I’m looking well, Jim?” 

“Terrible good. Terrible.’ He mopped his forehead. 
“How do you stand this heat?” 

She laughed. 

“We've lived South ever since we were married. That’s 
six years.” 

‘And three months,” he amplified. “Ever since Johnny 
finished that last stretch. Me, I'd just as lief be in stir. 
Sit down. How’s Johnny?” 

The woman's face clouded slightly. 

“It’s about him I came to see you, Jim.” 


ness. 
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N OF TROY, N. Y. 


By OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 


“Much obliged to Johnny He 
relighted his cigar. ‘‘What’s he 
doin’ now? Con?” 

She shook her head. 

“We've been straight ever since we hitched 
ought to know that, Jim.” 

“Ought to. Just thought maybe he was keepin’ away 
from my line. I’m with the Bankers’ Protective now, you 
know.” 

“T know it; that’s why I came to you.”’ 

He stretched out. 

“Spill it, Helen 
tion, I mean.’ 

“You’ve always been a friend of ours, Jim. You play 
square. You sent Johnny up once, but he didn’t hold that 
against you; it was all his fault for gettin’ caught. And 
he made a regular killin’ that time, Jim —you remember 

they never did get 
the stuff Well 
when he got out we 
decided to get mar- 
ried and gostraight 
Of course we didn’t 
know how we'd like 
it, but we did think 
it was worth 
understand?”’ 
Novelty 
time you didn’t 
it you could 


roo k ed 


You 


up. 


I’m all ears—all ears and per 


pira- 


try- 
ing 
“Sure! 
Any 
like 
turn e¢ 
again.” 
*‘That’s it. Well, 
I’ve liked it, an’ 
Johr ny. 
worryin’ us, 


everything running 


has 

dicks 
smooth been 
a real nice experl- 
Jim. I 
would havet 
there was 
fun in bein’ honest 
And after a while 

well, 


ence, never 


ved 


so much 


elle 


it sort of gets 
to bea habit. Now 
I’ve come the 
point where | 
wouldn’t « 


anything.” 


to 
hange for 


She paused. He blinked with disconcerting slowness 

“Well?” 

She leaned forward 

“Johnny’s planning to pul 

“Huh?” 

“Johnny’s planning to pull another job. He’s got a 
chance for a neat killing, and he’s going to try it.’”’ 

Jim’s head rolled sorrowfully upon his fat shoulders. 

“That’s too dog-goned bad! After runnin’ straight this 
long!"’ 

“It is too bad, Jim. 

“What's why?” 

“IT want you to keep him straight. I know I can trust 
you, so I’m going to slip you the whole works, and I want 
you to steer him off. There ain’t a bit of sense to his going 
crooked again. We've got all the money we need; but 
the thing looks so easy —you know how it is.” 

“Uh-huh. I know. What you expect me to do?™ 

“The job he’s planning, Jim, is a bank job. That would 
bring you into it.” 

Jim’s lips drew into a protuberant circle and a low 
whistle escaped. 

“Bank job, eh? His old line. That’s plumb silly.” 

“I’ve told him so; told him a dozen times. But he says 
it’s a cinch. Sure thing. Bah!’’—bitterly. “It’s a sure 
thing he wouldn't get away with it.”’ 

“But he thinks he can.” 

“That's it. I know just how he feels, Jim. I’ve felt that 
way myself a dozen times when I’ve seen some dame out 
at the race track wearing a million dollars’ worth of 
sparklers. I'd remember how good I used to be at that 
sort of thing and my fingers would just naturally itch. It 
seemed a shame to pass it up. But’’—righteously —“‘ I’ve 
given temptation the go-by, Jim. I haven’t pulled a job 
since I got hitched up to Johnny, though I’ve had chances 
enough. You always have when you’re running straight. 
Sometimes I've felt like I'd give everything I had just for 
the sport of reducing the weight of some fat dame to the 
extent of a coupla carats. Well, the bug’s got Johnny 
now. Things have played into his hands and he’s rarin’ 
to go. I told him you was down in this part of the country, 
but he only laughed. ‘ Reckon I can get away with this in 


tensely 
a job!” 


That’s why I’ve come to you.” 
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spite of Jim Hanvey,’ he said. The poor fish! You know Her voice died away. Out of the silence wl followed Eh?” H edw ‘ yn 0 
good and well, Jim, there ain’t any crook can buck you came Jim’s drawling voic about Jol gamblin’ hou t ‘ 
and get away with it, is there?” ‘An’ one little teeny letter added onto an eight make Bonds / tha ea lo 1 
(4 Jim grinned. an eighty.”’ nat ti cked aga ‘ he 
l “What you tryin’ to do—vamp me?” The luxur e big ma 1 I don’t want 1 t There ain't a t } 
“Lord forbid! It t trouble for the the wicker « W i e being honest, J I've found tha ; ‘ 
‘ , result i ‘What n grande feeling I've ever had. I wou ‘ 
i ‘That sounds more 1d. Now please “Two ar t gain for anything in the world inl ve eed 
I continue to go on.” Her ger the é Id vant Jol t He ‘ 
Kg ‘I’m going to give you a straight steer on this job of “That's t t e that game ng eto] i boner and ‘ ‘ 
iy. Johnny’s. I want to leave it all in your ids. You ought check and n e trailed off. 
| to be able to head him off. I know I olish to be so “ i that isn’t all Y ire spoke a mouthful tl ‘ ihat " 
dead set on honesty and all that sort of romantic stuff, but “No?” downright crude stunt Johnny is figgering on pulti: 0 
Q he I can’t help it. Reckon I’ve been seeing too many movies Jim’s query was a mere indication of interest rather course, him plannin’ to beat it into Mexico, anywa 
\ or something.”’ She leaned forward tensely, giving off an than an effort to extract ther informat I'd hate to live there. N« 1 Mex ve) 
Af aroma of heavy and expensive perfumes, her fingers glit- “Not all, Jim. It’s this way ” She hitched her ‘ I an’ hot tamales and all that sort of t g. And 
{ j tering with an imposing of rings. ‘‘I want to stay chair closer and laid one ringed hand on Jim’s knee. The the climate 
straight, Jim—I sure do! And I want Johnny to do like- ponderous man s¢ ed unmindful of it—for a momer ‘Hotter’n this, a 
?) , wise,”’ Then he moved aw i Just before Johnny tu | l t ar vi For a few mo ‘ } 
1 Jim reached for a fresh cigar and settled back comfort- straight and married me he pulled one last big job. It wa between them, tens ence punctured only | he g 
| ably in his chair regular and all that The poor acker the caught was { the ch ap alarm ciock on the mante ind the bellowing 
‘{ 2 “You don’t mind these, do you, Helen?” hog-tied; he didn’t dare let out a yap. Johnny made a_ of a group of boys playing in the street below 
{ “We-e-ll, I haven't any right to kick when I’m asking clean-up on it and with that amount added to what he had You’ve got to help me i—got to } » me keer 
{ you a favor.”’ he retired with about a quarter of a million bucks.”’ Ther: yan traight He'll listen to you wher e laugh 
He snippe 1 off the end of the cigar and lighted up with never was a piker.”’ Awful glad to do a little job e that, He i real 
/ } ‘He sure wasn’t, Helen. Great chap, Jol us Jol houldn’t tu ed aga He's 
ny turned straight he’s been gambling,” “That quarter of a million has been salted awa ra enough to make an honest Lemme see 
y " ‘No rough stuff, nor nothing like that. Of Liberty Bonds Johnny bought ’em at about 84 and when's he plannin’ to pass this bum che 
{| claiming that he hasn’t rung in the works they’re pretty near par now. He’s dead stuck on ’em; sa “Two or three day You see, Jim, he | the 
! } when he’s hooked a particularly easy mark when they jumped in value it was'the first h str ‘ two hundred thousand his | is——bort : 
4 , ne na managed t the backs of a he ever made He never would touch ‘em K 1 ol al Dar gy house starne Nz pa W ne cde 
‘ f that’s all part of the pr ion. The point superstitiou But, Jim, he’s planning to dig into 'em po their check for that amount he'll depo along 
{ \ en crooked—understand?”’ now.” vith it Major Torrance’s check for eighty thousa: and 
Y _ “Yen?” the eight thousand one be v »>mu mali t : the 
‘ ns he’s been oralizing down in New “He's got a chance of opening a big gambling | ( hey won t pay a whole lot of atte ) Ihe 
pf cks there: Fair Grounds and Jefferson down near Juarez. Things like that take ca iwad of he'll check ag t the total sum. Ain't that ck 





as been pretty good, but n thing extra. it. So Johnny is fixing to borrow on } Libertie : “Awfuil” He haled deep! Awful ver! A good 


































: a wise town on horses They’ re the very “Borrow?” check tor two hundred thousand and a bur ‘ ‘ t 
devil on bac king the favorite ’s awful tough on “Yes. He’ iperstitious about them, like I told 1 passed right through the bank The he A 
the bookie \ way racing nz t into Johnny’s and he don’t want to sel] He figure ; he can borrow two ‘en To} ny ire ust his head for ymethi re th 
blood He started off last yet ying a few cheap hundred thousand on the thing Then he’s going t a hatra 
i plater called himself And finally he raise that Torrance check from « ght thousand to elg e rose and nrew a t irf 
come into a two-year-old that is a colt. Lightning Bolt is That'll give him $280,000 in cash—more than enough for houlder 
\ the name. Y’oughter see that angel run! what he wants. He'll sink a heap of that into the busine You promise to keep him straight, Jim ' 
b “Major Torrance clocked that baby one time in a_ and at the first opportunity he plans to come back, redeem é 
f workout and wanted him; wanted him bad Johnny } Liberties and salt ’em av Understand? e! re I promise, Helen! Dog-gone veat} ' 
} didn’t hanker to let him go. They talked price, but noth- Hanvey was appare ntl) no y He stared 00 She ide her adieu i swung dow ‘ tr yard 
' ing come of it. Everybody knew the old gent was nuts on _ ily through the window, lower vy drooping, the ash or the city’s largest hotel. One or two trave ‘ wled 
Lightning Bolt and was gonna get him sooner or later I gar perilously lengt e turned |} er and she expanded e pleased ‘ f 
everybody except n. And just recently Johr ny found eye ) ! effect she wa reating. It had alwa be I r 
out that the major had booked } age Ior Eur ype or he How l ( t lurned no gir rod I New Yorl Blessed wv t | 10u 
Homeric, sailing oui of New Y« d ifter tomorrow She bit | | t ine 1 alw locked about \ 
. = ene : : 















the season ended 
n New Orlea 

Old man Torrance 
sails from New 
York in a couple 
of day s. Of course 
you can prove up 
on all of this; the 
real point being 
hat Johnny hold 


the major’s check 
























for eight thousand 
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Tle Remmimniscemeces of a Stock 
) 


Operator 


N OLD Wall Street friend, who had guessed right two 
ut of seven times that week, insisted on my dining 
4 with him in the grill room of an uptown hotel much 
frequented by expert guessers. By dwelling on the two and 
the five he had begun to encourage in himself 
of financial genius and I had to listen. A man 
t our table, nodded at me and stopped. 
‘How-d’ye-do?” 
: Tiptop!” 
ted that I had known him in my Wall Street 
could not recall his name. 
loquacious host who had that week landed twice 
even times, but remembered only the two, saw the 
rand cried, “‘ Hello, Charlie! i 


answered 


Us per 


Dining alone? 


it down.’ 
down 
safe in remarking, ‘I haven’t seen you in 


Charlie sat 
I knew I wa 


‘acquiesced Charlie. ‘‘What are you doing these 


g to 
' 1 answered 
I could see that he remembered my face as I remembered 
and no more. The waiter brought him the bill of fare 
studied it I turned to my friend and sound- 
lewsly made my lips ask, “Who is he?” 
Wade!"’ whispered my friend, and made a 
motion with his hands that meant “ wiped!”’ 
I had known Wade. He was a broker in my time 
of hundred And now he was broke 


keep awake while listening to this man 


and while he 
‘Charlie 


one 


one of thousands 


Sitting in With the Insiders 


M* HOST, who had been speaking of a certain Mexi- 
an oil stock, went on: 

‘It wasn’t luck at all. It was a cinch— because I used 
That profit didn’t walk into my pocket of its 
own accord. The moment I saw that stock cross 160 I knew 
it wasn't on covering by pikers, but some big fish about 
to be h I preferred sitting in the boat with 
the impaling insiders to being in the sea doing my little 
That’s all.” 

a modest man compelled to listen to 


my } ean 


irpooned 
turn as target 
He looked at me, 
pplause of the intelligent audience. 

that your first bull’s-eye this year I asked 

econd killing this week,” he retorted with dignity. 
“Two hits out of two times at 
John W 


9 


suid pleasantly 

the bat. ‘One hundred per cent sagacious, Gutes 
remarked once in my hear 
he asked was 
three out of 
or 60 per cent.” 
ill I ask,” said my 


is to be right once 


ng that all 
be right 
five time 
‘And 
ve times. One in 

Because why? Be 
cause when I am wrong I 
I'm 
Each 


wrong costs me 


run quick, and when 
right [ push my luck 
I'm 
five thousand at the most. 

f 


tire 


maximum o 
the 
But 
do not 
this 


That is, a 


twenty thousand for 


four wrong times 
right I 


.) 
Work 


when I'm 
call it a day’s 
ide ofa hundred thousand, 
Phat’s the 


‘A very 


reason.” 


good reason,” 


have 
said 


should 


because he 


But | 


miled, 


not 


ir ‘That's what 


th your 
iend Larry Lit 


ti 
fr ingston 
ad fin 
rder to 
u ked me, 
you read those 
in THe SATURDAY 
EVENING Post about 
him?” 
‘He's the bird 
them.” broke 


dictivels 


that 
in my 


point 


wrote 
friend 


PLL. BiWEN THAL 


By Edwin 


DECORATIONS Br M. 


“Oh, did you?” said Charlie. 
“You know, he had an account 
in our office.” 

“When?” I asked. 

“Oh, that’s more than fifteen 
years ago. But I'll never forget 
how he came to us.” 

“I'd like to hear the story,”’ I 
said, and meant it. 

Charlie looked grateful and 
spoke. 

“*My father had been talking 
of retiring for some time, and 
while I didn’t want him to think 
I'd be glad to get rid of him, at 
the same time I was anxious fora 
chance to show him what | could 
do if I was boss. If you remem- 
ber my father at all you'll re 
member that he was a mighty 
good broker, if I say so myself. 

It was all he knew how to do, 

but there weren't many much 

better than he. He did a lot of 
two-dollar business on the floor 

but he was no man to turn loose 

on a lot of customers in an office. 

So I asked nothing better than 

a chance torun our shop the way 

it ought to be run, without any 
grumbling from him. I was doing 

fairly well, but I had too many 
handicaps. Think of it! The old 

gentleman wouldn't allow me to 

put in a quotation board in the office! He thought it was 
too common, too much like a bucket shop! 

“TI had for an office manager a chap named Giddings. 
One day I was talking to him about the desirability of 
having a few really active trading accounts, to enable us to 
smile gratefully on the hundred-shares-a-month birds we 
had. I knew that he was a friend of LarryeLivingston, the 
Boy Plunger in Harding's office. So I said to Giddings, 
‘Why don’t you try to get Livingston’s account?’ 

“*T have,’ said Giddings. 

“*What did he say?’ 

“*Nothing!’ 

‘You mean that he didn’t say either yes or no? 
“*T mean that I haven't got his business.’ 
“*Did you ask him for a part of it?’ I asked 
** Not word 
dings. 
“*Well, then,’ I said, ‘in how many 
words did you ask him?’ 
**T didn’t ask him in any words. 
But he knows I’m with this firm and 
he knows we are members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and do 
a stock-commission business. If he 
wanted to trade through us he’d do it. 
He doesn’t need to be asked.’ 

“*But if you 
would ask him 
you’d know if there 
was any chance of 
our ever getting 
any of his business,’ 
I said. 

“*Charlie, I couldn’t 
and I wouldn't,’ said 
Giddings. ‘He and I are 
very friendly. But the 
only way he’ll ever come 
into this office will be of 
his own free will and 
accord. I have never 
talked stock market with 
him, nor he with me. I 
have always felt it would 
be unwise.’ 

“T wasn’t convinced, 
but I couldn’t very well 
insist. As I told you, my 
father wouldn’t let us put 
in a quotation board. He 
thought that two tickers 
in the room were enough 
to keep gentlemen posted 


in sO many said Gid- 
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on the market, and the other 
kind he didn’t want hanging 
around. Well, I was stand- 
ing beside one of the tickers 
a few days after my talk with 
Giddings, when a chap 
walked in. He was tall and 
straight, smooth-shaven and 
very fair-haired. 

‘He nodded to Giddings, 
said ‘Hello!’ shortly, and 
walked over to the other 
ticker. There wasn’t any- 
body else in the room at the 
Giddings said ‘Good 
Larry. How are 
very cordially; but 
Livingston paid no attention 
He wa 


time 
morning, 


you?’ 


whatever to | 
looking at the tape. 

“Pretty 
up and asked abruptly, 
‘What 
you give here?’ 

“* As good as you 
answered 


soon he looked 


sort of execution do 
can get 
from anybody 
Giddings 
“Instantly Livingston put 
his left hand into} 
pocket 
bills. 


is trouser 
and took out 
He counted out 

and handed them to 

dings. They for 

thousand dollars each. He 
began to study the tape again. Pretty soon he put his 
right hand in his fob pocket, took out a stop watch and 
said, ‘Buy me five hundred Amalgamated!’ 

“Giddings shot the order over to the board room He 
must have told the old gentleman to get a hustle on, for in 
a jiffy we got his report. Giddings rushed in and told 
Livingston what we had got the five hundred Amalga 
mated for. 

“Livingston stopped the watch, 
back in his pocket without a word and resumed |} 
of the tape. Pretty soon he put his hand into } 
pocket, fished up some more bills and held them out 
towards Giddings without taking his eyes off the tape 
Then he took out his stop watch again and said, ‘Buy 
another five hundred!’” 


some 
five 
Gid- 


were one 


1 at 


looked at it, put it 


reading 


s trouser 


The Boy Plunger at Work 

” HEN we got his report he looked at the 

watch, saw exactly how long it had taken us to get 

his stock, and doubtless compared prices. Apparently he 

was satisfied, for he took off his hat and tossed it to Gid- 
dings, who hung it on the rack. 

‘Livingston didn’t speak. He just looked at the tape 
and smoked one cigar after another without intermission. 
Before the market closed that day he bought and sold 
between three and four thousand shares, and was ahead, 
as I remember, a couple of thousand dollars net on the 
day’s trading. As soon as the market closed he walked to 
the hatrack near the door, took his derby and put it on 
with extreme care, almost as if he had a headache and 
didn’t wish to make it worse. From the door he spoke to 
Giddings: 

““*Got a private office you can give me?’ 

“**Yes,’ answered Giddings promptly. 

“Livingston nodded. ‘Good night,’ he aid, 
walked out. 

“I arranged to have another ticker put in my father’s 
private office, which we seized for Larry. We had it 
cleaned up and straightened out, and when Livingston 
came to trade the next day he found everything ready for 
him. 

“He came in at 9:50. Giddings took him into the pri 
vate office. Livingston sat down and read all the news 
slips and bulletins, but made no comments whatever. The 
moment the ticker began to whir he got up to stand beside 
it and said, ‘You ought to put in a quotation board.’ 

***We'll do it,’ said Giddings, who explained to me that 
Livingston simply had to have both a quotation board and 
the tape to look at when he traded. 

“Well, sir, Livingston bought and sold seventy thousand 
shares the first week he was in our office. I don’t remem- 
ber exactly how long he stayed with us, but it was a matter 


stor 
top 


and 
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of months. He seemed satisfied with the execution. Then 
one afternoon without any warning or preamble he said, 
‘I’m going away!’ and asked for a check for his balance 
He closed his account and never again came into our 
office. Giddings never knew why he quit us and I never 
asked Giddings to ask him for an explanation. I saw 
enough of Livingston to know that he was the kind of 
man who never did anything without a good reason or 
mixed business with sentiment. I felt it was useless to 
ask him to come back to us, so I never even tried. While it 
lasted it was a mighty profitable business. One day we 
took in over five thousand dollars in commissions. He 
sure was the Boy Plunger. We liked him. I never saw 
him display either anger or impatience— or, for that 
matter, pleasure. But Giddings used to tell me that he 
was full of fun and good-natured— outside of Wall Street. 
It was doubtless his habit of intense concentration that 
made him so silent in our office.”’ 

““Your soup’s getting cold,” said my friend, and Charlie 
Wade ceased his reminiscences. 

It was not until the next afternoon after the close of the 
market that I saw Larry Livingston. I told him I wanted 
more reminiscences, and without appreciable effort 


© re 
umed his narrative 

‘It has always rankled in my mind that after I left 
Williamson & Brown's office the cream was off the market 
We ran smack into a long moneyless period; four mighty 
lean years. There was not a penny to be made. As Billy 
Henriquez once said, ‘It was the kind of market in which 


ot even a skunk could make a scent 


In Dutch With Destiny 


Bie LOOKED to me as though I was in Dutch with de 
tiny. It might have been the plan of Providence to 
chasten me, but really I had not been filled with such pride 
is called fora fall. I had not committed any of those specu- 
lative sins which a trader must expiate on the debtor side 
of the account. I was not guilty of a typical sucker play. 
What I had done, or, rather, what I had left undone, was 
mething for which I would have received praise and not 
north of Forty second Street In Wall Street it 
was absurd and costly. But by far the worst 
thing about it was the tendency it had to 


blame 


make a man a little less inclined to permit 
himself human feelings in the ticker district 

I left Williamson’s and tried other 
brokers’ offices. In every one of them I lost 
It served mer ght, because I wa 
trying to force the market into giving me 


money 
what it didn’t have to give —to wit, oppor 
tunities for making money. I did not find 
iny trouble in getting credit, because thos« 
vho knew me had faith in me. You ean get 
in idea of how strong 
their confidence was 
vhen I tell you that 
when I finall 
trading on credit | 
owed well over one 
lion dollars. 
“The trouble was 
not that I had lost my 
grip, but that during 
those four wretched 


M 
ystopped 





years the opportunl 


ties for mal ingmoney 





simply didn’t exist 
Still I plugged along, 
trying to make a stake and succeeding only in increasing 
my indebtedness. After I ceased trading on my own hook 
because I wouldn’t owe my friends any more money I 
made a living handling accounts for people who believed 
I knew the game well enough to beat it even ‘in a dull 
market. For my services I received a percentage of the 
profits— when there were any. That is how I lived. Well, 
ay that is how I sustained life. 

“All this that I have told you took time I didn’t 
always lose, but I never made enough to allow me ma- 
terially to reduce what I owed. 
worse, I felt the heginnings of discouragement for the first 
1 my life. 

“Everything seemed to have gone wrong with me. I did 
not go about bewailing the descent from millions and 
yachts to debts and the simple life. I didn’t enjoy the 
situation, but I did not fill up with self-pity. I did not 
propose to wait patiently for time and Providence to 
bring about the cessation of my discomforts 
studied my problem. It was plain that the only way out of 
my troubles was to make money. To make money | 
needed merely to trade successfully. I had so traded before 
and I must do so once more. More than once in the past 
I had run up a shoe string into hundreds of thousands 
Sooner or later the market would offer me an opportunity 

“T convinced myself that whatever was wrong was 
wrong with me and not with the market. Now, what 
could be the trouble with me? I asked myself that ques- 
ion in the same spirit in which I always study the various 


Finally, as things got 





time 


| therefore 
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phases of my trading problems. I thought about 

calmly and came to the conclusion that my main trouble 
came from worrying over the money I owed. I wa 
never free from the mental discomfort of it. I must 


explain to you that it was not the mere consciousness of 
my indebtedness. Any business mar 
in the course of his regular business. Most of my debt 
were really nothing but business debts, due to what 


ontract lebt 


were unfavorable business conditions for me, and no 
worse than a merchant suffers from, for instance, when 
there is an unusually prolonged spell of unseasonabk 
weather 

“Of course as time went on and I could not pay I 
began to feel less philosophical about my debts. I'll 
explair all of it stock 
market losses, remember. Most of my creditors were 
1 didn't bother me; but there were two who 
did bedevil me. They used to follow me around. Every 


I owed over a million dollars 


very nice z 





time I made a winning each of them was Johnny-o 
the-spot, wanting to know all about it and insisting o1 
One of them, to whom I owed 
eight hundred dollars, threatened to sue me, seize my fur 
niture, and so forth. I can’t conceive why he thought 


I was concealing assets, unless it was that I didn't 


getting theirs right off 


quite look like a stage hobo about to die of destitutio 
““As I studied the problem I saw that it wasn’t a 

ease that called for reading the tape, but for read 

| quite cold-bloodedly reached 

the conclusion that I would never be able to ac 


1¢ 
ing my own sell 


complish anything useful so long as I was worried 





and it was equally plain that I should be worric 


30 long as I owed money. I mean, as long as any 
creditor had the power to vex me or to interfere 





with my coming back by insisting upon being 
before I could get a decent stake together. Tl 
was all so obviously true that’ I said to myself. ‘1 
must go through bankruptcy.” What else could 
relieve my mind? 

‘It sounds both easy and sensible, doesn’t it 
But it was more than unpleasant, I can tell you. I 
hated to do it. I hated to put myself in a position 
to be misunderstood or misjudged. I myself never 
cared much for money. 
of it to consider it worth while lying for. But | 
knew that everybody didn’t feel that way. Of course 
I also knew that if I got on my feet again I'd p: 
everybody off, for the obligation would remai: 
But unless I was able to trade in the old way I'd 
never be able to pay back that millior 


I never thought enough 


A Million-Dollar Debt 


NERVED myself and went to see my creditor 

It was a mighty difficult thing for me to do, f 

all that most of them were personal friend 
or old acquaintances. 

“T explained the situ: 

to them. I said: ‘I a 

this step because I don’t wish to pay you 


tion quite frank 








not going to 


but because, in justice to both myself a 
you, I must put 1 
make money. I have been t 
this solution off and on for over two years 


real f : 
nyself in a position 
r 


but I simply didn’t have the nerve to come 


out and say so frankly to you. It w F 
have been infinitely better for all of us if I xe 
had. It all simmers down to this: I posi = 
tively cannot be my old self while I an cs 
harassed or upset by these debts. I have i 
decided to do now what | hould have 3 
done a year ago. I have no other reasor 
than the one I have just given you 
“What the first man said was to all ir 
tents and purposes whet all of them sai 
He spoke for his firm. ‘ 
“*Livingston,” he said, ‘we understand . 
We realize your position perfectly. I'll tell 


»: We'll just give you a 


Have your lawyer pre 


you what we'll d 


release 
pare any kind of paper you 
wish, and we'll sign it 

“That was in substance what 
all my big creditors said. That 
is one side of Wall Street for 
you. It wasn’t merely careless 
good nature or sportsmanship 
It was also a 
mighty intelli 
gent decision, 


for it wa 









early good busine i appre 


ited both the good will ar 


#| the business ability 
’ These creditors gave me 
release on debt amount gt 
yver a million dollars. But thers 
were the two minor creditors wi 
f 





kerage firm which had gone int 


bankruptcy ind the receiver 
who didn’t know me from Adam, 


were on my neck early and late 


Even if they had been disposed to 
follow the ex ample et by my 
largest creditors I don't suppos 
the irt would have let them 
gn off. Atall events my schedule 
f bankrupt amounted to only 
bout one hundred thousand dol 
tnougt? 1 ] aid, I owed 

ve era mill 


|" WAS extremely Msagres 


ble to see the story in the 
newspaper 1 had alway paid 
my debts in full and th new ex 
perience was most mortifying to 
mé I'd pay off everybod 
me t fl ed, but eve y! “ly 
vho read tne article wouldn't 
wit. Iw hamed to go out 
fter | iw the repor ; t} 
newspaper But it wore off 
re t and | cannot tell you 
how tense was my f { 








tand how ar must give 
entire mind tor hus) 
é if he wishes to succeed 
n stock speculat 
mind now being freer 
take up trading wit! rye 
pect of unvexerd 
debts, the ext step w 
to get another t t TI 
{ } Excl ine nad hee 
ed from July thirty-first 


to the middle of De 


914, and Wall Street 1 





’ the lump Thert t 
4 any bu t vnatever 
4 g time l eia 
friend | couldn't very we 
i‘ \ them to help me again 
> 
. 4 “a t he suse they had been so 
a «, friend ton wi I ny 
: ta ' : : sages . 
a4 ; ’ that bod w i} itior 
\ f ; 
4 2 to do much tor a ons 
11 = ' 
\ v It wasan ht liffieult 
\e 3 , getting a decent stake 
1 ee with the « ' f th 
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FTVWICcE »w 


three weel 
Combermere 
sighted the loom of the 


Horr 


the 


twice she fled to 
the southward to the 
ery edge of the ice 
efore stubbern north- 
vesterly gales. Four 

twice one 
the 


she passed close 


on 
ick, twice 
cher 
o a stout Glasgow 
yuurmaster hove-to in 
thesamespot. A lower 
maintopsail she carried, 
that bark, under 
it her decks leaned like 
a roof 
The Combermere 
taggered under three 
lower topsails and a 
foretopmast staysail, 
racking the iron nerves 
of her, making no way 
One by one men de- 
veloped fiendish sea 
boils; cuts and broken 
skin refused to heal in 
the bitterness of cold 
and wet; shivering 
wretches cursed and 
the same 
drone at 
braces and 
Towhead went 
his work half clad in 
pite of the skipper’s 
friendliness and the 
resources of the slop 
for Spud stili 
languished in the freez- 
ing lazaret, and all his 
own clothes and many 
of Towhead’s barely 
kept life in him. 
“He'll cold, 
Mr. Adams, if he’s kept 
down there,” Towhead 


on 


{ 
f 
; 
{ 


and 


wailed in 
hopeless 
sheets. 


about 


chest, 


die o’ 


warned the mate one 
bitter afternoon as the 
hip neared the Horn 
again. 

‘Lcean't doanythi 


yson, 


reply 


was the mate’s 
ee the Cld 


«ae 
Ne 





“Shure, me son, 
grinned Spud, stretch- 
ing luxuriously as the 
irons fell from him 
“T’ll behave loike th’ 
blue-eyed boy, onless 
thot bleedin’ or’nary 
seaman falls foul o’ me. 
Where have they 
brought the ship to all 
this time? ’Tis too 
bloody cowld f’r 
where we ought to be. 
3-rr-rrh!”’ 

The stinging sleet 
and blinding spray, 
bitter gale and frozer 
decks went with a 
ghastly chill to the 
bones of the man who 
had smelled fresh 
for weeks. Spud 
peered around that part 
of the horizon visible 
from the lazaret hatch, 
his heavy brows draw: 
protectively down over 
his dazzled eyes. White 
sea crests, white sleet, 
spray that froze as it 
few, icy-white decks 
all combined to blind 
the sight so long ac 
customed to dungeon 
darkness. 

“Where th’ divil are 
we?” he repeated his 
question peevishly. 
“Ain't thot th’ Ramirez 
yander?”’ 

“What's Ramireez?”’ 
grunted Towhead 
shortly. 

Hewas trying tourge 
Spud up to face the 
Old Man, and the wise 
old seaman smelled for 
his position like a veri 
table Cape Horner, 
refusing to leave the 
spot until he had satis- 
fied himself that cap- 
tain and officers had 
not carried the ship to 
destruction while he 
*\ was locked up. That 


no 


alr 





dtven (dew Teme. 





Man. He's a good 
pal o’ yours, isn’t he?”’ 

‘Only as long as I'll 
to him,” growled Towhead. 
Murphy's no more a murderer than he is neither.” 

“TI believe that too,’’ said Mr. Adams kindly. ‘Be- 
sides, he’s a man I can’t spare. We're two men short 
for’ard now, and the crowd that’s left is " He checked 
himself. He was becoming too free in speech with a fo’- 
mast hand. “See the captain, Towhead. Ask him to let 
Murphy come up for a stretch. Perhaps he will.” 

Towhead asked. 

‘Mr. Adams has the keys o’ the iroris,” the skipper said. 
“If he lets ye I'il have no objection. But ye're responsible, 
mind. Ye'd better wait a while though. Yonder’s the 
Horn again, and I doubt if we'll weather it. Get ye a 
hand or two and clear a space in the potato locker. Then 
ye can bring up yer crony after we tack ship.” 

Captain Wandless showed remarkable gentleness at 
such a time of responsibility. Towhead was amazed. So 
was the mate. 

With the frowning: Horn over the bow, the terrific seas 
battering at the ship's salt-crusted plates, the certainty of 
having to thrash wearily south on yet another tack unless 
the staggering ship could hold up a full point nearer the 
wind—-all eembined to make a situation where a shipmaster 
might be excused any vagaries of temper. Yet Captain 
Wandless paced the poep, whistling cheerily, snapping his 
fat fingers, and positively beaming until his flabby unwhole- 
some face shone with some mysterious inner light that 
made him almost good looking. 

Towhead turned away with open mouth, meeting the 
gaping wonder of Mr. Adams across the deck. The skipper 
caught him by the arm and swung him around easily. 

“D’ye know, I think I'll stock my farm wi’ sheep in- 
stead o° cows, my son, Ye can keep sheep on the top o’ 


talk pigs an’ ducks “And 


The Ship Was Well to the Southwestward of the Horn, Plunging Along Close-Jammed in 


cliffs, I’m told, near the sea. They'll not be so likely to 
break their silly necks tumbling over as will cows, hey?” 

“No, sir,"” Towhead stammered, and started away 
again. 

“No more trouble to breed, are they?” 

“Wind seems to be freeing, sir,” shouted the mate, and 
the farmer gave place to the master mariner in Wandless. 
He lifted his face towards the windward sky, sniffed, then 
glanced at the cross-running seas. He nodded relievedly. 

“You're right,” he said. “ We'll weather the land wi’ 
some to spare if she'll stand the reefed foresail and main- 
sail, with the three lower topgallantsails. Try her, Mr. 
Adams.” 

“Go call all hands,”’ the mate ordered Towhead; and 
for that time at least, Spud Murphy was forgotten. 

At the end of a week the ship was well to the southwest- 
ward of the Horn, plunging along close-jammed in a tur- 
moil of vicious seas; long-rolling Cape Stiff graybacks that 
fell aboard her with the thudding impact of disintegrated 
cliffs; and the spray froze as it fell, the sails crackled with 
ice, a rope to be rendered through a sheave had first to be 
scalded free with hot water. The decks were slippery with 
menace, and five men lay in the forecastles incapable. 
Two were genuinely battered beyond work; three seized 
upon the chance to malinger, hoping that certain hideous 
sores would carry them past the keen examination of 
captain and mate. 

“We'll have to turn Murphy loose and make him work,” 
the skipper said. ‘Put Towhead to watching him. The 
lad’s honest. He’s Murphy's crony, but he’s too good a 
farmer not to be straight.”’ 

Spud was released on promise of good behavior. Tow- 
head was sent down to get that promise. 


of” 
sort of able seaman is 
all but extinct now; 
but he flourished when 
white-winged, fleet-heeled clippers flourished, and Spud 
Murphy represented the best of the type. 

‘Come on to the skipper,’”’ Towhead said uneasily. “I 
only got down to loose you because I promised to bring you 
straight up and look after you that you didn’t get cutting 
up no didos.” 

“All right, old socks,” grinned Spud, following aft. 
“All the same, I bet a ’bacea stick this yer fine ship’s too 
nigh Cape Stiff f'r her goed yit. If thot ain’t Ramirez, 
thin Oi killed th’ mate!” 

Mr. Adams heard that last remark. So did Captain 
Wandless. They exchanged glances full of meaning as 
Murphy approached them. 

“Murphy,” the skipper said, “you'll turn to and do 
your work until we get to Valparaiso, if you’ll give your 
word to make no more trouble. It’s cold to be in irons.” 

“‘ Aye, sir, and it’s cowld runnin’ a big ship wi’ a lot o’ 
sojerin’ cowsons in yer fo’castle. Howsomever, ‘tis no 
trouble at all I ever made, nor will. Maybe ye'd loike to 
set Towhead to watchin’ me thot Oi don’t stick me knife 
into somebody’s back,”’ returned Murphy. 

“You won't help your case by talking that way, my 
man. You'll muster ‘with your old watch at eight bells, 
and if you're wise you'll not let your foolish tongue carry 
you away.” 

“Shure, me foolish tongue is not so foolish as the yapper 
thot accused me of stickin’ Mr. Jones, sir!” 

“That’s what I told you, sir,”’ put in Towhead eagerly. 
“You knows I i 

“That'll do, my lad,” the skipper cut him off. 
for’ard, Murphy, and let us have no trouble.” 

Murphy made no trouble; but two ordinary seamen, a 
greasy cook and a half-crazy carpenter, gave him a wide 


a Turmoil of Vicious Seas 


“Go 
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for half a 
watch until 
sured that 
meant no immedi- 


berth 
as- 


he 


ate harm by the 
ferocity of his ex- 
pression. 

Feeling secure 
n their supposed 
superiority over a 
paroled prisoner, 
the forecastle 

nds decided that 
Murphy’s trick at 
the wheel came 
first. He took the 
trick without pro- 
test, although his 
thinly clad body 
shivered violently 
in the first fifteen 
minutes of stand- 
ing at the exposed 
Wh he 
aft and 
mounted the poop 
ladder he peered 
nte ntly 
the 


where he 


Ww heel. 


went 


towards 
direction 
had 
thought hesaw the 
frowning rocks of The Longboat foared on 
Diego Ramirez 

g there except a blacker cloud than the 
g full, pregnant with more bitter snow. But he 


found on taking the helm that the ship was making a bare 


There was nothir 
rest, leanin 


northerly course, as close-hauled as she would lie on the 
port tack, 
an advancing pall of smoky fog 
It v 
too close a proximity to land. 


and all the sea to windward was cloaked under 
s only the seaman’s sixth sense that warned him 
He knew little about 
even the mariner’s compass, except how to hold a ship’s 
head steadily upon a point of it, 
him black magic entirely, as it was and 
hundred forecast] Give Spud Murphy, or another 
of his kind, a marlinespike, a serving mallet or a palm and 
needle, and he would turn out work that looked almost a 
miracle from his gnarled hands; but ask him a ship 
sailed on a great-circle track, when anybody could see by a 
glance at a Mercator chart that such a tracl sa deep 
curve while the rhumb-line course was straight, and he 
would vaguely tell the inquisitive inquirer it 
horten the degrees. Yet h 
as trustworthy as the captair 


and navigation was to 
is to 


} many a 
hands. 


was done to 
believed that his instinct was 
’s carefully calculated reckon- 
and he watched the captair d Mr 
t to take } 


ng 


ing, 
argument he 


Adams deep in 


found a momer is attention from 


the card. 





Twice Within Three Weeks 


a Crest, Rushed Down Before the Wind, and Fell Hopetessty to Leeward of Her Objective 


“Mr. Adams,” Wandless was saying emphatically 
“making full allowance for current and leeway, the ship 
cannot be less than fifty miles to windward o’ the Ramirez, 
if I know my sums.” 

“The ship’s very foul, sir,” the mate argued 
way she makes when the squalls let up is terrible.’ 

; en so, she cannot be so close as you want 
uut unless the log is frozen and hi registere 
watch or two.’ 

Spud Murphy blurted out 
sir, widout a doubt! 
offen to *e 

“Mind your steering, my man, and keep your opini 
behind your teeth !”’ and Murphy 
shut up, contenting himself or solacing himself by slowly 
winking at the mate over the skipper’s averted shoulder 


I seen that 


snapped the skipper 


Captain Wandless entered the chart room, pored a while 
over the chart, then called to the mate to have the log 
hauled in and examined. When the rotator had be 
spected and found freely working, the register oy 
scrutinized aled ind the reck« 
worked up again and carefully checked 

Adams to stream the log 


for cor lubricant, 


the skipper 


again and to keep the 


a point to free her wind 


faster and 


make 


Adams 


Towhead 


etlect 
mut upon 


wheat the auto 


crat ofa hig, deep 
laden hard pressed 
quare-rigged ship 

a | 
doubt off the 


osition of 
most 
malignant coast in the 


tl to 


t down, son, a 


d exp 


not at all 


ain 
me,”” the 


averse to fin! 


Kipper MK low head sat, 
hing his watch on deck in such 
and comfort For hour | al 
explained minutely the proce 


to the 


snug warmth 
He 


He wernt 


an wered question 
; of sheep rearing 
exhaustively i: problem o op rotation 

uffers i by a hen who has been foc 


! 
in 


and 
anguish of soul led 
hatcl ing duck 
‘That’ 
claimed 


He 


second mate’ ip o im f i 


the 


Skit per 


reache bottle and poured 


guest 
horn farmer making 


F 


queer 
guest could be queerer thana greer 


unprojected voyage ) sea In a square-rigger, partaking o 


his captain's hospitalit liquid hospitality, in the captain 
own sacred retreat 
“Drink, my s 
the sea, I car 
‘T like it 
Wandles 
‘You're a 


finer 


er ta 


gra 


e profe 


m savi 


Continued on Page 70 


the Combermere Sighted the Loom of the Horn 
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A New National Anthem 


FTER many years of faithful service we are told the 
A poor old Star-Spangled Banner won't do. Along 
with horses, dinosauria, harpsichords, ukuleles and 
monarchies, it has outlived its usefulness. Dulce et De- 
orum, Pro Patria Mori, and other correspondents have 
heen clamoring in the newspapers for another anthem with 
mmewhat more than the virtues of the present one and 
its defects. These defects, it now appears, are 
many. For one thing, say the critics, it contains words 
which eannot but offend one of our European neighbors. 
For another, it is set to the music of an old drinking song, 
violates the Fighteenth Amendment. 
that no can sing it. 
sentiments peculiarly 


none of 


which presumably 
lhird, it 
Fourth, it 


range is so great one 
contains no exalted 
American. The new anthem must recount 


the dchievements of America in the cause of 


Seven Days 


HE colored steward on one of the army transports 

plying between San Francisco and Manila is noted 
from coast to coast for his immaculate cleanliness, his 
particular ship being known as the cleanest on the Pacific. 
Owing to the scarcity of bathrooms on board compared with 
the number of army officers and their wives that are car- 
ried, there is a set schedule for bathing. Each person, on 
being assigned a stateroom, is given a specified hour when 
he may have the use of a bath. 

On one of the recent voyages from Manila the bath 
schedule, as it is known among the passengers, extended 
until late in the afternoon. It was the duty of our colored 
steward, whom we will call Sam because it is not his name, 
to notify each person as the time arrived for his or her bath. 


October 7,1922 


Like blossom on its stem is poised your head, 
Wrapped closely round about with fragrant bands 

As roses’ passionate hearts, your mouth is red ; 
Like lilies in the wind, your long white hand 

Brighter the glance of you than summer star ; 


But, lady fair, how awful thick you are! D. Parker. 


Letters From a Self-Made Burglar 


ROM John (Red) Hogan, No. 18742 Sing Sing, to his 
son John (Lefty) Hogan Jr., who is completing his edu 
cation under private tutors in New York City. 


April 4, 1922 
Dear Jack: Here I am again in stir doing my little three 
& a half flat which | wouldn't of been if that there dum Ike 
of a mouthpiece they give me had of been on 
the job & seen the cops first like I tell him 





humanitarianism and other desirable 
The critics are united on that 
But in spite of the deluge of letters, no one 
has as yet come forward with a substitute 
[t seems perfectly easy to rake the poets over 
he coals for not writing one, but when the 
joets reply with Augustus Thomas’ historic 


peuce 


bjectxy 


‘Such as, for instance " silence ensues, 

With the feeling that some sort of start 
hould be made, the following anthem is 
tentatively submitted. None of the music, so 
the author knows, has been adapted 
from any tune having even remotely to do 
with conviviality. The author hopes he has 
been successful in not offending any friendly 
foreign power, while upholding the glories 
of his land. Here are the words of 
he suggested new anthem 


far as 


native 
U.S. A., Tae Land of My Dreams 
PFVIOUGH other place 


Deserve great admiration, 


: on this earth 


I give the country of my birth 
My heartiest approbation 
The thesis I do not advance 
hot England, Iceland, Spain or France 
In worth is less 
Rul I confess 


This is my favorite nation 


Chorus 

om Portland to Oconomowoc, 

From Frisco to Manila Bay, 
I give, through happy tears, three rousing, 
ringing cheer 

For my own beloved U.S. A 
! love ita rocks and rivers; 

I love ita woods and streams; 
lnd till death do us part it will remain 

in omy heart 


U.S. A.,- the land of my dreams 


I love its high-class business men ; 
I love their cheery Hello’s, 
I'm wild about the Independ- 
Kent Order of Odd Fellows; 
Although of course I never would 
Imply that there are not as good 
Fraternal bands 
In other lands 
I blow no braggart’s bellows 
Chorus 


When our Allies appeared afraid 
That they might lose the Great War 
We sent a million men to aid 
And it became the late war 
Our brave associates did not shirk ; 
Vo, no! They all did real good work! 
The fact I state 
To demonstrate 
lo abate 


Chorus 


What we're done war, 


© land of Poe and Washington 
And William Allen White, too, 
i'nfavorable comparison 
You stand superior quite to 
To say I love you best may seem 
In taste perhapa a bit extreme, 
Yet I must vent 
The sentiment 
I feei it’s only right to! 
Chorus 
Surely nobody's feelings will be hurt if we adopt that. 
Baron Ireland, 





Chemical Warfare Experimenter: “‘The Public Does Not Seem to Appreciate 
the Value of Our Invention Which Will Wipe Out a Whole Poputation"’ 
Professor: ‘One Must Expect Opposition From the Reactionary Element, Major"’ 


A very heated bridge game was in progress between four 
of the officers’ wives. The stakes were high and there was 
a considerable gathering of interested spectators about the 
table. . 

Sam approached the gathering with dignity. Politely 
elbowing his way through the crowd he spoke to one of 
the ladies. 

“Mis’ Smith it’s fo’-fifteen, which is de time fo’ your 
bath,” he announced. 

Mrs. Smith turned around slowly. “Really, Sam, I 
can't leave the game just now.” She smiled patronizingly 
at him. “Suppose we pass it up today?” 

“But Mis’ Smith,”” Sam objected, frowning, ‘dis am 
de seventh day what you-all done passed it up.” 


Sonnet 


hy EETER your laugh than trill of lark at dawn. 
As marble richly gleams, so shines your throat. 
The grace of you would shame the pale young fawn ; 
Rather than walk, like silken down you float. 
Lighter your touch than fall of April rain; 
Cooler your cheek than petal washed with dew. 
Whene’er you speak, all gladness and all pain 
Speak also, in the throbbing voice of you. 


to. Well Jack stick to your lessons so you 
can be a credit to the old man when he get: 
out. & dont go and get a swell bean every 
time you stick up a cigar store or two 
Them cigar stores is good for to begin on 
for practice but I’d just as rather see you 
working for a living almost than sticking up 
them there cigar stores which aint no game 
for a self respecting yegg. 

The old place aint the same no more. It 
dont seem like home. They 
games & movies & baseball here and I feel 
like I got in the wrong place by mistake 

Don’t take no marked money. 

Yrs respefully 


have tenni 


DAD 


im 
Mr. Hogan Sr. has received information 
that John Jr.’s studies are not 
favorably. 


progressing 





April 19, 1922 

Dear Jack: When the old woman was hers 
last week she tells me you plugged one of 
them bulls in your gettaway from that 
Wm st job. Well Jack youre a kid yet & you 
got to sow your wild oats I suppose but take 
a tip from the old man & go easy with the 
gat. A hunk of lead slipped in a handker 
chief can do the job clean & quiet & they 
aint no comeback for concealed weapons if 
the bulls frisk you in the street. 

They elected me treasurer of the Welfare 
League here which is a dam fool job because 
they aint no money in it except token money 
which you cant buy nothing with. Tell the 
old woman to send me them silk shirts she 
lifted for me in Munnymakers because they 
all wear them here. Yrs till Pearl St goes 


straight, 
my Dap. 


Mr. Hogan Sr. learns that John Jr. has 
temporarily discontinued his studies under 
private tuition and has matriculated at a 
large educational institution. 

May 7, 1922. 

Dear Jack: So they got you did they. 
Well them things has to happen like a babys 
getting the measles and youll learn more in 
the Tombs in a week than you could of 
learned outside in a year. Tell the gang never mind about 
getting you no mouthpiece tell them to get you bail & the 
hell with a mouthpiece. ‘Six months out on bail is better 
than fourteen lawyers & if you can get bail & get out them 
bulls will forget their middle name in a month* Thats how 
I beat that National Bank Case. When we got in court a 
year after we pulled that job the cops & the witnesses & 
me was all perfect strangers. 

Tell the old woman to try to pick up a couple pairs of 
white flannel pants for me as lots of the boys wear them 
here in the summer. 


Dont do no talking. DAD. 


From the Salome Sun 


i THE subscribers to the Sun, both of them, will over 
look its being late this time I will try not to let it happen 
again. It happened this way. I grubstaked Chuckawalla 
Slim awhile ago to prospect for me over in the Eagle Tails 
and last week I went down to see how he was getting along 
There was nothing in sight around camp except the two 
burros, so I went up to the tent, thinking maybe Slim had 
left a note there for me. I peeked in through the flaps and 
there was Slim on his back fast asleep, snoring away with 
(Continued on Page 140 






























. wl hate t ; 7) ” } ; 
I really hate to trim this guy, she murmured with a sob 





Samson and Delilah By Ne wimam JL @ Vy intent on murder 


WAS in the land of Palestine, for so the stories 
state, 
You ng Samson met all comers and u hip pe d any man 
h is we ight 
He never missed a chance to fight; 
He swung a mean and wicked right, 
Although at Gaza, one dark night, 


They say he got the gate 


Delilah was the loveliest of all the local vam ps 
ind on young Samson’s form she cast her large alluring 
lamps. 
‘I love a manly man,”’ she'd say. 
Her werk was cle ver for her day, 
Till Samson fell the same old way 
1s many other champs 








Don't ink that I’m inquisitive, he said. ‘‘ You got me 
wrong 
But tell your own Delilah, Sam, what makes you big and 


strong.”’ 
He said, ‘* My strength is in my hair 
I’ve never seen a barber's chair. 
No man can lick me while I wear 
My hair and whiskers long.” 


So late that 7 ight Delilah did a most artistic job 


She started with an oil : hampoo, 
She clipped hi: heard and mustache foo, 
His ri urly locks she gave a neu 

ind fashionable bob 





Next morning Sam awoke and found he’d 
10 Tise 
That jane has played a dirty trick!"" he tid in some su 
prise 
‘I’m off these Oriental queens, 
I must cut out these bedroom scenes 
Just then in dashed the Philistine 
{nd burned out both hi eyes 


They drag yed him to their ten ple and they bound him fast 
in chains, 
And all the local boy dropped in, and all the local janes 
‘You ought to trim your hair a bit,” 


They said, ‘“‘and put a wave in it 
Those natives had a pretty wit, 


Though somewhat hy on brain 


Then Samson grabbed the pillars of the temple on each side, 
{nd with a mighty push he sent the columns flying wide 
The roof came tumbling on his head, 
The Philistines were all knocked dead 
“Well, that brought down the house,’ he said 
{nd turned around and died 


Lohengrin 


N THE first act Wagner tells about the sad affairs of 
El: a. 
Young, and fair too, she was heir to 
All the Duchy of Brabant. 
People said somehow or other she had murdered her young 
brother, 
But she claimed her folks had framed her 
And the whole thing was a plant 


Says the knight to Fred, ‘‘ Now beat it. On your way or ] 
ré j } j 
repeat u e 
: , yp to beguile hin 
But the next time, if I’m vexed, 1 Mel 
‘ t inde 
Just out of an ylun 
‘ ’ . °° P P if le t whe / rT) to weak 
Aid, you're there, ays kilsa veetly and | ly you bi ‘ 
lu clear he te i i 
done that neatly ; 
I t y you for the way you . 
The maiden started with a ery 
Crowned that great big pi of chet ' ‘ 
Fi ‘ yee Kxclaimina Pray dont harm 
Let’s get spliced tomorrow morni Done / / 1 Col ‘Pp F / 
gee I (7010, foe ny Oride for 
But heed my warni - ; 
im also jhtly barmy 
Never seek to make me peak lo ,? 
yee 1 think you'll like my folk l 
Tell you what my name 1 please . & 
My whole damned family i re ed 
So in time their troth lighted, and the hap; ‘ cnete 
worn is plignted, and ti Pu / bt ever had a bride 
Seek seclusion from intrusion } 
I \ gloomier homecoming 
n th duet of their room } : 7) 
P ated ax . A - Vo sunliy reached the hou Beside 
sul in come the neighbors flocking lo thet edrvon hou ’ 
i/ cu 4 br. y ¢ ye t t There ul al y plumbin 
knocking “ j 
P i / . 4 } ; said she, A morgue would be more cheerful 
‘riends and cousin the dozen ‘ 
jo: 4 . He answered, Vel, you said eur 
Serenade the bride and groom 
lheur hone ymoon was bref 
But when all the merry-hearted serenade have departed For as the aeason wore o 
Elsa queries, “‘ Tell me, dearie he fell in love with Pelle 
Who you are and what's your name 1 handsome low-grade nw 
eems »> met rather shamel r a J . Her husband's younger b 
namele Though u ithe . had th wit 
No grass widow am I, kiddo, 
Nora Lucy Stone League dame it night she'd loose her lden ha 
From out her windo 
Says her husband, rather gloomy, “ Well, you've broke you l'o Pelly, who wa f ling there 
promise to me Downstairs, outside the b ment 
I'll bet no man’ wedding romance ind as he grabbed her silken tr 
Kver busted up 80 soon He'd amother them with warm « 
Since you've asked my name of course you realize I must 
divorce you 1 They'd neet cach other every day 
Kid I’m through, 0 pack your frou ee / dant pleasant pl 
This concludes our honeymoor ind in an imbe y 
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GUYED 


1/ these words a noise ia heard 1 roughneck 6 














































Quickly dash in, bandit fashion, 


ind attack the unknown knight 


Now of quite another sort—rude, mean and enviou “Curse you, Fred!"" he crie “No pup shall safely interrupt 
Ortrud my nuptials!"’ 
She had wed a count named Fred, a Then he grabs him, calmly staba him 
Man of most unpleasant trau Kills Count Fred and ends thi fignt 


And though nothing was absurder, yet the y'd framed t} 
g gy » 


charge of murder l'o the plain comes Elsa grieving for her knight who nou 
Elsa's land, too, they had planned to leaving 
Seize, and all her large estat Clad in mail he glitters gayly 





1s he nears the fateful epot 


On the morning of the trial, on a grassy pla ne by, a ‘We he says, “‘my name is Lohengrin not Murphy 
Lot of swells await poor Elsa, Smith nor Cohen 
The defendant, to appear ind your brother is no other 
Now, at last, she comes arrayed in spot whit ymmely Than the bird that pull y yacl 


maiden, 


Bows politely to the knightly So the lad, restored by magic, ends this drama sad and trag 
(‘rowd and murmurs, “* We l } Elsa, erying, falls back dyin 
But her knight ji eaves her f 
Loud the frum pet blow their fanfar Dut pA } r iny ma who aet » for u toward / le 3 not quete 
other man jare nor 
Forth ir ple ndor to defend her Vo sane guy’d for ef bride r 
ind poor Elsa’s doom seen ealed Such a silly cause as that 
But behold there in the distance peed K t her 
gg Pelleas and Melisande 
Crying, “On, bo lo ht van t 


{ he hastens toward the field Ca wih U a grave or tomb 
/ Would seem extremely jo 


ia / , for r 
Out he leaps, his weapon flashing through ti a i } i his opus take the prize wr loo 
. ” ’ Ty 1) | { rn l r lay / } 
falls crast nd dismat elancholy 
J : y vet hanppu 7 t j 
Though unhurt h yruised and dirty Ln unhappy un, I think 





But the victor’s calm ane 
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PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 7, 1922 


What the Public Stands For 


. iS far from simple to say how much the public is will- 


ing to endure, or should endure, in the way of incon 
venience, loss and suffering in times of conflict between 
employers and employes. In the historical perspective of 
any specific strike certain rules or principles seem to stand 
out, but who knows whether they will apply on the next 
Yet of the 


more value than the assurance of a 


imilar occasion? no settlement industrial] 
can be of 
ittitude toward labor disputes 
of the 


any particular strike rarely understand the 


question 


righteous public 


Such portions population as are not directly 


j t ir 
invaived in 


points at issue. Many people on the outside express vio 


len? opinions one way or the other, but in most cases it will 


he found that these opinions are based on prejudices 


rather than on knowledge of the facts But no matter how 


wide the area of conflict there are usually millions of 
decent citizens who are lacking even opinions and preju 
dices, who are merely troubled and perhaps annoyed by 
the evidence of bad feeling arsong the contestants and the 
possible discomfort to themselves 


strike 


ne simple matter to balance right and wrong in a 
yreat To what extent these disturbances are due to 
mere childish ignorance and groundless passions is a seri 
strike 
ment devoid of thought and calculation, quite divorced 


Many a 
given as the only reason for striking, the 


us question. In most there is an emotional ele 


from wisdom and the best interests of labor. 
workingman has 
fact that he couldn't support a family on what he was get 
ting, and has then been obliged to support them on nothing 
atall for many montha, although any disinterested observer 
might have told him at the start that he couldn't win 
Nor is it easy to determine how much of the red element 
enters into numerous strikes, 


Naturally the union chiefs 
week to minimize this idea in the public mind. There is no 
doubt that radical leaders seek to make capital out of every 
trike, and at times they sow enough discontent among 
portions of the rank and file to compel even the more con- 
ervative leaders to call strikes which seem to them unwise. 
Whatever its numerical strength the radical element is 
naturally the noisy, fighting group, and often succeeds in 
stirring up trouble despite the desire of larger numbers of 
quieter workers to be let alone 

Then, too, the publie outside cannot be quite sure 
whether union leadership is always wise and disinterested, 


any more than it can be certain of the same qualities 
among employers. Leaders of great bodies of men, deferred 
to by statesmen and living daily in much the same light 
that beats about the throne, easily lose their sense of pro- 
portion, just as the heads of large business enterprises do at 
times. It would not be strange if such labor leaders became 
imbued with the idea that they are more important than 
anyone else in the country, and better fitted to run its 
industries. At any rate the public suspects that the desire 
to be great among their followers may drive labor leaders 
on to a constant stirring up of industrial dispute. 

All this is but one side of the shield. Strikes may be the 
employers’ fault. Not a few employers lack real qualities 
of industrial leadership, and the public has long suspected 
this to be true in a number of cases. There may be, there 
surely has been in the past, enough graft, waste and inef- 
ficiency in many trades to warrant labor leaders in chal- 
lenging the power and wisdom of employers. The public 
knows there are employers who get along pretty much 
without strikes, even without unions, and often in close 
enough harmony with their men to satisfy the most criti- 
cal. Why, then, are there not more such employers? 

Or it may be in a few cases that employers welcome 
strikes as an opportunity to smash the unions; or even in 
certain disgusting instances as an opening for a corrupt 
collusion with the workers to exploit the public. 

Only the superficial will fail to perceive how hard the 
publie is put to it at times to separate right from wrong. 
There are labor leaders who would sneer at this conten- 
tion on the ground that strikes must always be right, since 
they are in the interest of the people. This identification 
of organized-labor warfare with the people’s interest may 
sound well in a platform speech, but it does not stand the 
cold daylight of facts 

Mr. Gompers often points out that the public and labor 
are not separate, but that organized labor even when 
engaged in strikes is part of the public. This, of course, is 
true, but everyone knows that organized labor is a com 
paratively small part of the general public. But what is of 
more importance is the fact that great portions of the pop- 
ulation have no natural sympathy with the methods so 
commonly employed by organized labor to win its ends or 
anything to gain by them. 

To think of organized lahor, or even of labor that from 
the unionist’s viewpoint is theoretically capable of organi- 
zation, on the one hand, and capital on the other, as alone 
constituting society, is at once a baseless and vicious fal 
lacy. To think of the American people as made up solely 
of a few bloated plutocrats, and many organized laborers 
who get ahead in the world only by strikes, picketing and 
similar weapons, is the last word in falsity, and yet no 
picture is more commonly drawn. 

It takes no account of the farmers, who are at once 
capitalists and laborers, and who constitute the largest 
single portion of the population. It takes no account of 
millions engaged in marketing and other forms of distribu 
tion, which in a highly organized modern society is almost 
if not quite as important a work as production. It takes 
no account of other millions whe work hard at varied tasks 
and perform services of the utmost value, but who neither 
sympathize with nor gain from strike methods 

Thus it is clear that however much the public may be 
puzzled by the right or wrong involved in strikes it will 
never in the long run in this country tolerate the assump- 
tion that organized and fighting labor covers the whole 
map. Nor will it knowingly and consciously surrender the 
principle that the most effective discontent within the 
breasts of men is that with themselves rather than with 
their surroundings. 

In this country it has always been true, and it is true now 
for the large majority, that the surest way to obtain a living 
wage is to improve the quality of one’s work and to qualify 
for tasks of still greater value to society. There may be 
men and women so handicapped, so ignorant, that no 
change in the character of their employment from child- 
hood to age is possible. But though they are entitled to 
fight if need be for their fair share of the national income, 
there can be nothing but abhorrence of the doctrine that 
most individuals can get ahead in the world only by means 
of strikes, sabotage, violence and the threat of revolution. 
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It is a false and cruel misrepresentation of the facts to 
hold that all who oppose group warfare in the form of 
strikes are necessarily capitalistic in their viewpoint. The 
public as a whole has no sympathy whatever for capitalistic 
abuses. Witness the outcry against profiteering in the last 
few years. The public fears and suspects greed and arro 
gant behavior upon the part of any group, whether em- 
ployers or labor unions. It detests the profiteering of 
capital, but it detests no less the brutal disregard of others’ 
rights so often shown by organized labor in its strikes 

Above all, the public feels, if it does not openly express, 
nothing but aversion to any doctrine that tends to destroy 
the characteristic quality of individual initiative which has 
made this nation great. It may believe in minimum wages, 
but it does not, it cannot believe in anything like stand- 
ardized or uniform wages for vast numbers of workers. It. 
knows that the decline of the republic surely dates from 
that day when men cease to be individuals, each seeking 
to improve his own lot, and become mere numbers and 
units in one big union 

Young men have always been told to work and save, to 
practice temperance, prudence and frugality. They have 
been urged to acquire training, knowledge and wisdom. 
No one has ever questioned such advice. Yet if young men 
take this course and reap the natural rewards thereof they 
find themselves responsible for their fellows who took the 
easier way, while these latter are not responsible for any- 
body, not even for themselves. 

A countryman by the hardest kind of work from boy- 
hood to late middle life finally acquired a reasonable 
competence, his chief business activity taking the form of 
general storekeeping. Yet he is expected to extend credit 
to worthless young men who, when they get a little money 
together as the result of feeble efforts at work, rush off on 
a fishing or hunting trip in a newly acquired automobile 
instead of paying their back grocery bills. 

This petty illustration of what has been so common a 
relation between the competent and the incompetent in 
every age and every land may seem a far cry from the 
great industria! conflicts. But men are simply not going 
to do the work of the world, they will live to see the hard- 
won progress of centuries lost and civilization itself in 
decay, if they get the idea that through the force of suffi 
cient numbers and bold enough leaders they can compel 
for themselves an ever-rising scale of living regardless of 
whether they earn and deserve such rewards. 

Wages of millions of men cannot long be kept up by fiat, 
by pitiless coercion, by levying blackmail upon the com- 
munity under threat of what amounts to civil war, except 
at the cost of industrial disintegration. The growth of 
national wealth has brought many increases in real wages 
for all workers, and it is to be hoped that the upward trend 
continues. Or the individual worker can raise his wages by 
fitting himself for more valuable work. But the very main- 
spring that has produced the growth of wealth will be 
broken if e.forts ever succeed in this country to get all men 
into groups where they are assured of more or less equal 
and suflicient incomes regardless of their natural compe- 
tence and achievements 

In its decision last June on shopmen’s wages the Rail 
road Labor Board in speaking of living costs said that 
these could not be standardized any more than men can be 
standardized. ‘“‘One man will consume his income and 
find himself continually in debt while another man with the 
same income and under identical conditions will live in 
equal comfort and accumulate savings.’ 

The publie certainly will not stand for any movement in 
this country that seriously proposes on a broad national 
We 


are doomed to the same universal filth and poverty as 


seale to destroy the incentives to work and progress 


Russia if the doctrine of equal pay for unequal work takes 
a deep hold. 

Any man is entitled to make the most of himself he can 
without hindrance from anybody. But if what the parlor 
radicals call the “aspiration” expressed in the great strikes 
is founded on the belief that any man is entitled to a gov- 
ernment or other guaranty that he shall make as much of 
himself as somebody else makes of himself, then the Amer- 
ican experiment in democracy and happiness is in very 
real danger. 
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OUTH was not exactly a misdemeanor in the United 

States Senate prior to the beginning of the twentieth 

century—not quite a crime; but it was sternly to be 
deprecated, as a social error is frowned upon; something 
that is not done. 

So when Albert Jeremiah Beveridge, aged the prepos- 
terously few years of thirty-seven, burst into that dignified 
circle in 1899, with credentials of full and indisputable 
membership in his hand conferred by the imperial com- 
monwealth of Indiana, he was looked at askance by the 
ablest group of askancers our history records. Grim 
graybeards sat in patriarchal rows about the place and 
gave the young man the senectitudinous and discounte- 
Morgan, Pettus, J. P. Jones, Platt of 
Connecticut, Cullom, Allison, Hoar, Hale, Frye, Cockrell, 
Vest, Stewart, Chandler, Carter, Gallinger, Teller, Quay, 
Daniel, Aldrich —elder statesmen all—assayed the juvenile 
interloper from beneath bushy and silvered eyebrows, and 
disapproved. 

Things, it would seem, had come to a lax and lamentable 
pass when a mere stripling of thirty-seven could gain 
entrance to this venerable tribunal, contrary to the tradi- 
tion and practice of a hundred years. It was disturbing. 
It was impudent. It was dashed annoying, and not to be 
endured without protest. Adolescence had no place there. 
This was the seat of the seniors. This was the forum of 
the sages. Out upon this boy, who, taking a long running 
jump from Indianapolis, landed in their ancient midst and 
cried, ‘‘ Well, grandsires, youth is here and must be served !”’ 


nancing once-over 


Solomons of the Senate 


HERE was a real Senate Morgan, of prophetic vision, 

who saw that Hawaii must come under our flag long be- 
fore his fellows, and fought unceasingly for an interoceanic 
canal when all others jeered at the project as chimerical; 
Pettus, a character out of the pioneer days, wise and witty; 
John P. Jones, of Nevada, an Argonaut of '49; Platt, of 
Connecticut, the wisest and ablest senator of his genera- 
tion; Cullom, of Illinois, contributing a shrewd experience 
of service since 1883; Allison, of Iowa, the great expediter 
and composer of parliamentary, legislative and political 
difficulties and differences; Hoar, of Massachusetts, who 
incarnated the 
spirit of the New 
England fathers; 
the saturnine Hale 
and the politic 
Frye, of Maine; 
Cockrell and Vest, 
of Missouri, the 
one the calm and 
studious senator 
who was the 
encyclopedia of 
procedure and 
fountain of infor- 
mation on all 
measures that 
came up for ac- 
tion,and the other 
the showy and 
satiric debater 
and orator; Stew- 
art, of Nevada, 
big, ruddy, whisk- 
ered like Santa 
Claus and. fight- 
ing always for the 
West; Chandler, 
of New Hamp- 
shire, fragile, 
agile, able, fearless 
and waspish; and 
Gallinger, his col- 
league, the in- 
comparable party 
wheel horse; the 
pyrotechnic and 
gifted Foraker, of 
Ohio; the silver- 
tongued Daniel, 
of Virginia; Tel- 
ler, who came 
when Colorado 
was admitted as 
a state and who 
helped immeasur- 
ably in the de- 
velopment of the 
Rocky Mountain 
region; Carter, of 
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Montana, potent in debate, brilliant in mind and beloved 
by all; Bate, Bacon, Clay and Pitchfork Tillman, of the 
South; Proctor, of Vermont; McMillan and Burrows, of 
Michigan; Spooner, of Wisconsin, the great lawyer and 
powerful advocate; and, in command, the most efficient 
leader the Senate ever has had, Nelson W. Aldrich, of 
Rhode Island, then the boss of the United States. 

They are all dead now, but they were alive then; and 
the depth of their deprecation over this Beveridgerian 
irruption into their sage deliberations was equaled only 
by the studied dignity of their demonstration of it. They 
made no protest that was audible. They were scrupulously 
formal in their greetings. They received the youthful 
Hoosier austerely. They gave him a desk, put him on a 
few committees, handed him a copy of the Senate rules, 
inserted his name in the roll call between the names of 
Berry, of Arkansas, and Burrows, of Michigan, told him to 
clap his hands together when he needed the services of a 
page and turned to the Solomonic consideration of other 
things. 

Privately, no doubt, some friendly and neighborly soul 
like Carter, whose sense of humor was too strong to breal 
under the massive dignity of the body, took the youth 
from Indiana aside and talked with him, saying that it 
was the immemorial custom of the Senate that new sena 
tors, one of which Beveridge was in two ways 
nativity and service—should be seen, not heard, and 
should vote always as the leaders of their party directed 
In a couple of years, or such a matter, it would be all right 
for the newcomer to submit a few remarks on some innocu 
ous topic, but not before. What was expected of a new 
senator was silence, respect for his elders, attention to 
their counsel, support of their measures and unfailing 
regularity in his votes. No more. 

All senatorial and party affairs were in competent 
hands and being carried out according to precedent, tradi 
tion and the necessities of the situation, and no adolescent 
aid was needed or desired. The only vocal demonstra 
tion welcomed or wanted from the new member was a 
clear and ringing aye when any old gentleman of his party 
was seeking to put something across, and an equally 
vibrant nay when any of the opposition had similar de 
signs, unless, as might happen now and then, there had 


both as to 





‘Albert J. Beveridge in His Office the Year After He Was Elected to the Senate 





been a deal between the elder f one side and the elders of 
the other, when he would get |} 
the party whip: 

It was at this period of our history when there was great 
political tumult over the 
them? No! thundered many of the sage oh 
them? Yes! thundered others. Shall the I 
abandon her traditional position in the v 
recklessly imperialistic? Yes—or no! T 
furnished by each side 
George Frisbie Hoar cal 
proving that not a durn 


; orders from the leader 


Philippines Shall we keep 


we keep 
od State 








and become 
ms of eloquence 

Big guns shooting continuously 
ling the roli of the Presidents and 
1 one of them would have kept 








the islands. John Coit Spooner proving absolutely that 
no American worthy of the name, from G. Washington t 
any one of Nature’s noblemen—that is, any citizen of the 


land of the free and the home of the brave it the mo 
ment—-or ever-—possessing the inestimable 
American suffrage, would have let them go 
hearken to so monstrous a proposition. An 
seems silly now, but it was hot stuff then, a 
the republic, its very life, hung trembling ir 
On the one hand we were due to go down 
and destruction like ancient Rome; on tl 
we were to fill our da 
were all nervous and excited and fearful and tor 
It was fierct 





about it 


A Tidal Wave of Oratory 


IKEWISE, there was vast clamor over Porto : 
Guam, and Cuba. The United States had a whole flock 

of insular entanglements, engagements, acquisitior 
obligations; and the United States, not having been in the 








wholesale island business before, did not know exactly 
what to do with them or for them or to the and the le 
so because these islands were Latir temperament and 
quite casual in their new allegiance So the Congres 
fussed and talked and planned and theorized and harked 
back to the fathers and harked forward to the w out 
posts and what they would mean as a polish for our al 
ready resplendent gior) ind the Constitution followed 
the flag, or didn’t, according to one’s views on the subject; 
and the glass ceilings of the Senate Chamber ra i ever 
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vweholder to wonder what was going on behind 
eyes. One knew what was going on--some 
wv accumulating or for saving money. Yvonne 
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iid Bracken, “that you had a caller this 
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r myself,” said he, “but for your 

hat grandfather spoke for himself.” 
uid Bracken, and his tone was one of 
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e, “decline to listen to any message 


yourself, If my grandfather wishes 


1 let him do so. 
le. I that you 
ilt attitude, and therefore hand you 


foresaw, however, 
ation 
round the table and placed before her 
ole paper. Yvonne opened it and saw 
traggling handwriting, evidently penned 
nbled, but recognizable, nevertheless, as 
She read it: 


her grandfather 


Welcome 


to any 


home. I forbid 
person whatsoever 
indfather 

ANDRE Dt 
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MARSAY,. 
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TLLVUSTRATEDO 


She Turned FPuriousty to Face the Indian, Jean 


She read it and reread it. It was a strange message to 
come to her from the old man upstairs, for always he had 
been proud of her, delighting in her loveliness, lavishing 
upon her in his proud old way the affection of his heart. 
But here was no affection. Here was only a formal wel- 
come home after an absence of a year—and a curt com- 
mand. 

She crumpled the paper and pressed her lips together 
to prevent their trembling from becoming visible 

“He makes himself clear, I trust,”’ said Bracken 

“incomprehensibly clear,”’ she said. 

He looked puzzled a moment at her paradox, but such 
conversational gymnastics were beyond his scope 

“In that case,”’ he said, “‘we will revert to your caller. 
Did he inquire after your grandfather?” 

“Naturally.” 

““What did you tell him?” 

Her eyes flashed. ‘I will not be questioned!” she said 
sharply. “‘What I say to a young man or what he says to 
me during a_ purely conversation is 
not even my grandfather's.” 

“Why did he call on you?” Bracken persisted. 

“*Probably,” said Yvonne, “because he wanted to.” 

“I’m sorry you can’t be reasonable. This is more 
important than you imagine. Your grandfather will 
want to know exactly what passed between you and this 
man Thorne.” 

“When he makes any 
face,"’ she said, “1 shall determine how to answer 


social nobody’s 


business 


such outrageous demand to my 
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“Very well. I am directed to 
tell you to have no further con 
munication with Thorne. Or 
ders have already been given to 
Jean not to admit him to the 
house again.” 

“Do you mean I am forbid 
den to speak with Mr. Thorne 
again?” 

“That was your grandfather’ 
wv ish.”’ 

‘In the first place, I 
believe it. I don’t 


grandfather would 


believe my 
nd such 

word to me. But if he did, you 
may carry this me 
} m: I shall Set 
Mr Thorne 


about anything I 


ssage back to 
and speak to 


wheney 


be so good as not to reler 
matter again.” 
Bracken addressed 
his food, griml; 
flushed and hi 


teady as glass 





did 
Yvon 


then paied 


water to hi s, but he 


venture to reply 


cneeks flamed, 


was angry through 
and as the seconds pa 
anger increased 

, Anthor y Brac Ke! 
“T don’t like you 
like you. We may 
a final understanding 
know why my 
fuses 


I do not 
grandiather re 
to see me, nor why he ha: 
selected you as his go-betweer 
But this y 
I will take 


u may make clear t« 


him: no orders or dl 


rections from a parasite and a 


Whatever 


he may have delegated to you 


hanger-on authority 
in his business, I shall tolerate 
nothing of the sort In thi 
Here I am mistress lave t 
right to ask you to leave th 
house in which he has permitted 
you to live as a member of hi 
family. If I felt I had the 

I should do soimmediately 

this I have the right t 
regulate the affairs of th 

so that I do not hav 

you or speak to y« 

indicate the hours 


house 


wish your meals 
be served to you 
sist upon their 
the kitchen.’ 
He pushed bach 
stood up, face red, 
“You—you 

“If you speak one word to me which gi 
reason,”’ she said, “I will have your belonging 
of the house, and you after them.”’ 

Bracken clenched his hands and thrust the 
pockets. By an effort he mastered his voic« 

“You are not mistress here,”’ he said. ‘‘ Your grandfa- 
ther’s condition makes it necessary that this house should 
be under my control. The servants must take their orders 
from me. I have selected and hired them. 
to me for instructions.” 

Yvonne was imperious, impetuous, but she had 
reared in an atmosphere which had bestowed upon 
natural unconscious dignity. Even in her most exuberant 
moments the dignity was visible. It was not thestiff-neck 
dignity of the spinster head of an exclusive girls’ schoo! 
was more gracious than that. It was not so much a manne 
as a consciousness. It came from the knowledge that 
was a De Marsay, and that no De Marsay must con 
himself in an unworthy or plebeian manner. Members of 
the family might be eccentric, even fantastic. They might 
permit themselves vagaries, and indulge in extrava 
gances — but they might never be common. 

In this moment she was tested. It would have bee 
simple matter to have flown into a rage; 
dignity to the four winds of heaven; 
to the level of the canaille. The impulse was there 
behave like a very, very bad little girl, but she held i 
She, too, arose from the table 
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We'll show the world with flag unfurled 
The reason we're the winner. 

To play the game just speak this name 
When buying soup for dinner! 


























The World’s Champions 


Plenty of home runs where Campbell's Soups 
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are served. They're a hit with the men always. 
Ask any of your friends. They'll tell you 
Campbell's are just right for the home plate. Try 
Campbell's Tomato today—lunch or dinner. See 
how great it tastes and how it speeds up your 
appetite. 
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the dining room to you,” she said. 
will be served to me in my room.” 
ner became conciliatory, a business man who 
y of open conflict 
he knew the De Marsays and guessed at what 
be capable of if pushed 


‘Hereafter 


take Also he was not 


ine Yvonne might 
‘he said. ‘‘ This is not my doing.” 
or not it is your doing,” she said, “it is 


keep up at least a semblance of friendship?” 
We are compelled to share this house. Why 
tate of open warfare?” 
she said. “‘There can be nothing but 
you and me, I shall never rest until 
grandfather send you away.” 
erved your grandfather faithfully. 
said Bracken. 
ot chargeable with grandfather's mistakes,’ 


created,”’ 
etweer 
ade my\ 
He has 
s confidence,” 


i are your grandfather’s heiress. Some 

wn all the De Marsay properties. When 
omes you will need a man familiar with the 
f carrying it on for you. It has been 
intention that I should be that man.” 
She paused an instant before replying, holding him with 
them he read scorn, and a hostility that 


overcome. 


capabie 
our grandfather's 
her ey¢ and ir 
nothing c« uld 
“Wher 
we i 


ir discharge 


that day comes,” she said, “my first act will 

a) “4 

her room she sank into a chair and sat quiver- 

intelligent, more than ordinarily intelligent, 

ciated her helplessness. There was nothing 

10 way by which she could reach her grand- 

ulate with him. Yet she was determined 

quiescent, not to acquiesce in a situation 

Rightfully she was mistress of this 

s been its unquestioned mistress. Now, 

that bewildered her, she was ousted, 

roned, She felt like the victim of some revolution, 

sovereign deprived of rank and place, 

t her grandfather should have shut himself in his 

m because of illness or whim did not astonish her. He 

Once before, when boils had made 

him unsightly, he had done as much. It did not give her 

that he refused to see her, for she was 

an, even though his granddaughter, and old André 

’ What troubled her 

he disappearance of old trusted servants. That was 

De Marsay, who gave to his retainers even greater 

they gave to him. The employment of Doe 

whom she knew her grandfather despised, was 
to add to her bewilderment. 


ntolerable 

had alway) 

1 tance 
det} 


+ petty 


was capable of that 


nd for fear 


arsay'’s vanity was grotesque. 


than 


tance 


She endeavored to think it out; to form some plan of 
action. The only possible solution was that illness had 
made De Marsay senile, and that Bracken was working 
upon that senility for purposes of his own. She was not 
frightened. Nothing seemed to threaten her. She was 
angry~—and a little suspicious. And, being young and 
extraordinarily healthy, she was hungry. A faint sound 
attracted her attention. She listened. It came again—an 
almost imperceptible scratching on the panel 
of her door, like a long finger nail rasping 
against the wood. 

“Who is there?” she demanded. 

“*Missee open door,” said Chow Chek Ken 
in a guarded voice. 

She turned the key and looked into the hall. 

There stood the young Chinaman, smiling 
his placid smile, holding a tray covered with 
a napkin. 

“Bling missee dinner,” he said. 

“Did Mr. Bracken send you?” 

“Nobody send. Come. Food b’long you. 
You hungly?"’ He asked the question hope- 
fully. ‘I look-see. Cabbage Face no watch. 

Mr. Boss, he go out. I makum chop, catchum 
blead. You eat.” 

“You’resure Mr. Bracken didn’t send you?” 

“He knockum eight bells outa me, 
him know,” said Ken. 

She motioned him in, and he bus- 
ied himself setting out the meal 
he had prepared for her, on a sew- 
ing table. 

“You eat quick. I take dishes back,” he said. 

She studied his face, more surprised at this seem- 
ing kindness than by anything that had gone before. 
His face exhibited nothing but a smiling placidity. 
She suspected some effort at conciliation underlay 
the apparent thoughtfulness. Even though the 
Chinaman denied it, she suspected ke had been 
ordered to bring her food by Bracken. Why, other- 
wise, had he done so? 

He was a creature of Bracken’s, hired by the man, 
subject to his orders. Undoubtedly he had picked 
well and carefully for his purpose. That it was an in- 
dependent act of friendliness toward her she did not 
believe. That Chow Chek Ken was, in a minor mat- 
ter, befriending her and deceiving his employer, she did not 
credit. Nevertheless, she ate the chop and drank the tea. 

“‘Missee want somet’ing sometime, she say Ken,” he 
told her. “‘Cabbage Face, him watch, watch, watch. All 
time him watch. No likum Cabbage Face.” 

“Thank you, Ken,” she said. 

He took up the tray and left the room. She watched 
him traverse the hall and disappear down the back stairs; 
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then, moved by impulse, she 
tiptoed softly to her grand- 
father’s door. There she 
motionless, her ear 
against the panel, listening. 


stood 


There came no sound from 
within, no creaking of springs 
under the restless movement 
of a sufferer, no muttering, 
breath 

nothing but silence. 


no moan or 
ing 
“Grandfather!” she called 


ftly. ig 


heavy 


“Grandfather! 

A hand 
mouth 
lifted in powerfi 
fore she could 
action she had beer 


over her 
felt herself 

rms. Be 
into 


closed 


and she 


resolve 
carried 
a dozen steps and set dow: 
again upon the carpet. She 
turned furiously to face the 
Indian, Jean. His black eyes 
gleamed, but his expression 
was wooden, eme 
For an instant he looked into 
her eyes—almost as if he did 
not her ——then turned 
without a word and 
toward her grandfather’ 


itionless 


see 


strode 


door, against which he placed 
his back, and 
mobile. 

The ineident contr 
something. It was an over 
act of war and she 
it as such. Whe 
tered her 
her mind resolved that she 
would 
She would fir 


pecame im 


buted 


room it was witl 


see her grandfather 
y to pene 
trate his room, pite of his 
command ld force 
him to explair And 
would see} 
It was her al ss that 
frightened her. She felt iso- 
lated, surrounded by a high wall. As 
everybody, there her now the necessity 
human companionship and sympathy; the need to be 
confidential; the craving for a sure friend. But where was 
such a friend? Who was there in St. Croix upon whom 
she could depend and who would be adequate? 
think of no one. Who was there who would dare 


there comes to 


for 


came to 


She could 
to take 


Continued on Page 116 














“Save That Cock+and+Bull Story for the Hotet Loafers!'’ Bracken Snapped. 


“Who Do You Represent?" 


























It would be ungrateful indeed if the 
builders of the Cadillac did not pause 
at this time to express appreciation for 
the tribute accorded by the public to 
the Type 61 Cadillac. 


This improved Cadillac has received a de- 
gree of enthusiastic approval unique even 
in Cadillac’s long-triumphant history. 


The results logically accruing from such 
approval are evident. This has been 
Cadillac’s most successful year. The 
greatest of past sales records have been 
exceeded by thousands of cars. 


But more gratifying by far to Cadillac 
builders than an unprecedented sales 
record is the unbounded admiration 
| evoked by the new high level of mechan- 
ical success that the Type 61 Cadillac 
has attained. 





The new Cadillac has demonstrated, so 
t convincingly as to leave literally no room 
for argument, that it possesses a degree 
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of power and dependability unequalled 
by even the finest preceding Cadillac. 


Is it surprising, then, that the allegiance 
of the vast body of Cadillac owners and 
friends has grown deeper and deeper 
that all who appreciate the finer points 
of automobile performance have joined 
with the leading automotive critics of 
Europe and America in paying unqualified 
tribute to the Type 61 Cadillac? 


This tribute, manifest in the spoken 
word, in the written word, and in the 
greatly augmented sales volume, consti 
tutes, we believe, the highest token of 
esteem that the world has ever shown 
a fine motor car. 


Cadillac builders have known twenty 
years of acknowledged leadership. Yet at 
such tribute they experience areneweden 
thusiasm for the accomplishment of their 
ideal—the production of the finest automor 
bile that human ingenuity can conceive. 
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Japam 17 China—By Isaac FF: Marcosson 
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Ceatral Circle in Dairen 


France and Germany long regarded 
China as thei 
and pinched off huge slabs of terri 
tory almost at will. The little Nip- 
ponese naturally believed that they 
could play at the same game. When 


they did likewise, everybody pounced 


t 


partie ilar muttor 


on them as interlopers 
Perhaps the most illuminating com- 
ment on this procedure was made by 
an Englishman long resident in the 
Orient when he “The Western 
nations had been playing poker in East- 
ern Asia, but when Japan wanted to joi: 
they said, 
The Japanese do everything according to a 
carefully laid-out plan from which they seldom 
deviate. Thus their penetration has always fol 
lowed the same system. 
invariably came on the heels of the soldier. In other words, 
behind the uniformed army flocked a host of civilians who 
opened shops, got leases on choice locations, established 
national areas and planted their hooks so well that dyna- 
mite could not blast them out. This is the usual spade work 
There have been times when Japan’s open-door policy 
meant open to her and closed to all others. Japan can, 
therefore, easily afford to withdraw, as the phrase goes, 


said: 


‘Let us play parchesi. 


The commercial traveler 
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commercial grip must n forever 
Japan is a keer 
ecards. She sacrific 
because it gave her, for the moment, : 
Shan-tung At Washington she acquis 
American sentiment and withdrew bec: 
coming internationally isolated and 
The Shan-tung retirement is now bei 
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antidote for criticism of other foreign po 


First Steps in Self-Help 


MUHE big inference that must be drawn from ar 
these policies is that at last Nippon re 

can no longer be employed as an agency f i 

for the conservation of raw materials. It means th 

forth, so far as China i 

she must depend upon pr 
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summed up by ¢ 
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gone on the theory 
hat Asia is for the Asiatics, More 
ver, she had many not altogether 
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g precedents for her part in 


the great game of grab. England, 


as her chief aid to commerce 

fair, open deal it remains to be 
if she can hold her own 
cost of production at I 
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handicap, and Chinese 
set down in Japan more cl 
than the homemade article 
Although Japan’s rights in Mar 
churia much valuable 
than those in Shan-tung, the bitter 
controversy over her occupa 
the Kiao-chau leased territ " 
given it a premier place in the popu 
lar conception of Nipponese expar 
sion. I will, therefore 
it first. The important facts that 
the average person wants to know 
are summed up in the questions 
Is Japan really evacuating, and 
what will be the results? In the 
answers you not only get a bird’s 
eye view of Japanese penetratio: 


are more 


deal wi 


but also a close-up of China taking 
her first steps in self-help. 

To understand the situation you 
must know the previous history of 
this much-disecussed domain. In 
1897 two German missionaries were 








At the Dock at Tsingtao When the Japanese Troops Left 


murdered in the prefecture of 
Continued on Page 38 
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At the new price of *1185, the 
seeker for motor car value above 
the ordinary, finds the Chalmers 
Six without real competition in 
its class. 

Those who make close compari- 
sOns, are amazed at the sound 
worth revealed. 

Chalmers beauty is impressive, 
of course. But it is its really 
extraordinary performance that 
excites the greatest admiration. 
For in the Chalmers, the six 

cylinder principle has been cde 


5-Passenger Touring Car - $1185 
7-Passenger Touring Car 1345 


Prices f. o. b. factors 


Chalmers Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michig 


Chalmer Motor Companys f ¢ 
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he smooth, easy responsiveness 
of the Chalmers Six to every 
driving requirement, instantly 
wins the enthusiasm of those who 


have driven other fine cars. 


That this higher type of motor 
ing is now available to the family 
of moderate means, is due to the 
determination of the Chalmers 
organization to make this car, 
beyond any question, the out- 


standing automobile value 
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Continued from Page 36 
ao-chow Fu, in Shan-tung. The Germans immediately 
ized chau 


ilized by a treaty 


Kido 
vas legs igned at Peking the fol 

[ypical of the twaddle of such documents, 

at “The Imperial Chinese 

advisable to give a special proof of their 

m of the friendship 

matter of fact 
1 in China and probably canonized the 


Govern 


hown to them by 
the Germans had long 
for allowing themselves to be slain 
of the treaty Germany obtained a ninety 
1 two hundred square miles of territory, 
» arms of Kiao-chau Bay with the whole 
and the greater part of Tsingtao Penin 
located the city of Tsingtao. The name 
“green island.”” This comparatively 
ight caused more bitter dispute and aroused 
more indignation than almost any other similar stretch of 
water in the world 
Germans erected strong fortifications overlooking 
developed the port into an almost ideal naval 
Tsingtao from a fishing village to a 
In addition, they built the 
ingtao through the heart of 


i which is 

20 mean 

| area ha 
nd and 
The 
harbor 
hanged 

nd sanitary 


famou 


city 
railway from T 


han-tung province to Tsinanfu, a distance of two hundred 


and fifty-six miles, at a cost of approximately fourteen mil- 
lion dollars in gold. i say gold because in China the Mexican 

iver dollar is employed, and its average value is about 
fifty cents in money. The Germans also obtained 
for valuable coal and iron mines, It must be 
aid to their credit that in Kiao-chau, as in German Fast 
Africa, and to a lesser extent in German Southwest Africa, 
built solidly and well. Tsingtao became the cleanest 
ind most orderly city in China and the Japanese have 


our 


concession 


trey 
maintained it at a high standard 


Japan Gets Her Foot in the Door 
Wi the outbreak of the World War, Japan sent an 


ultimatum to Germany, requiring her to surrender the 
without condition or compen 
to the eventual restoration 


leased territory, 


on, with a view 


Jay as reparation, and held it until the 


Why were the Chinese so aroused over Jap- ll 

anese usurpation at Kiao-chau? There were 

many reasons. First of all, Shan-tung, 

where a population of over thirty mil- 

lion is crowded into an area no larger 

than Illinois, is ‘‘ the cradle of Chinese 

civilization’’ and the so-called holy 

province. Confucius was born 

there and his tomb is still a place 

of pious pilgrimage. Behind this 

sentiment was the more prac- 

tical fact that Shantung is a 

treasure-house of coal, copper, 

iron, lead, silver and gold, 

and that her industries —like 

salt, matches, hair nets, cement, 

oil, glass, porcelain and lace-——are 

among the most extensive in the 

republic. Agriculturally, it is no less 

rich, for it produces immense quan- 

tities of wheat, millet, corn and fruit. 
Shan-tung’s strategic importance is 

on a par with this immense natural and 

developed wealth. Translating it into Amer- 

ican terms, Tsingtao bears the same relation 

to Eastern China that Philadelphia does to 

the United States. The Tsingtao-Tsinanfu 

Railway is the replica of the Pennsylvania 

Railroad from seaboard to Pittsburgh. More- 

over, through Western Shan-tung flows the great river, 

which, with the Grand Canal, links up a large part of 

Chinese inland commerce and communication, Thus 

German or Japanese control of Kiao-chau Bay and the 

adjacent territory was of immense and commanding im- 

portance. So long as the Germans held it by right of a 

negotiated treaty the Chinese had to submit. The moment 

the Japanese butted in, there was justifiable resentment, 

first because the Japanese had no right there, and second 


NS 


because the Chinese cordially dislike their neighbors, 
With this historical approach out of the way, we can 


now examine the Shan-tung situation as it is at the time 


J. Hayakawa, Presi-« 
dent of the South 
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I write this article, which is towards the 
end of July. Many enthusiastic souls be- 
lieved that the moment Japan agreed to 
leave Kiao-chau the Chinese could au 
tomatically come in 
Such, however, was 


and take posses- 
not the 
case. The string that was original]; 
tied to the Japanese promise to 
evacuate the 
tended, with many added knots, to 
actual withdrawal. The annoying 
little trouble-maker which we cal! 
a joker suddenly bobbed up to 
add to the complications. 
By the terms of the agreement 
made at Washington the Japanese 
are to be paid the constructior 
price of the Tsingtao-Tsinanfu Rail 
way. 
sum, 


s10n. 


wit! armistice, ex 


This is a comparatively smal! 
as figures go these days, and 
most Chinese assumed that it was all 

the cash that had to be forthcoming 

The Sino-Japanese Agree 

ment, however, stipulates that Japan must 

be reimbursed “for properties purchased or 

constructed by the Japanese authorities, and 

also for improvements on or additions to those 
formerly possessed by the 


Shan-etung 


y 


ties. 
Here is where the joker comes in. These improvements 
will probably reach an impressive sum 
have placed it as high as one hundred and sixty-eight 
million dollars, Mexican. In addition, the Japanese 
adroitly made the point that the payment for the railroad 
must extend over a period of at five years and be 
made by the Chinese without foreign aid. It simply 
means that the Japanese will continue to hold a mortgage 
on the property and thereby practically retair 
At this point it is worth while making a } 
which bears upon all Japanese penetration 


pom 


Japanese 


ieast 


ownershi} 

rief digressi 

W herevy 

Japanese have occupied a zone by lease or other 
immediately begin an elaborate 


struction. Like the Germans, the lo not build 





The ultimatum being 
ignored, a expedition, to which was 
ittached a small British force, attacked the 
base and it surrendered after a stout 


ume to China.” 


iapunese 


Crerman 
lefense 
rhe moment the flag of the Rising Sun was 
unfurled Kiao-chau Bay 
Like the Germans, the Japanes 
gateway to what is 
Now that 
they were inside the door they determined to re- 
Through the Twenty-one Demands Japan 
obtained from China the rights and privileges 
under the ninety-nine- 
ar iease. At the same time she promised to 
Kiao-chau to China at the end of the 

It was a promise with 


trouble began. 


over 
had long looked 
hungry 
perhaps the richest province of China 


with eyes upon thi 


main, 


exercised by Germany 


ring t ed to it 


What happened at 
Versailles « 


the 
onterence is too 
well known to be rehearsed 
here, save to emphasize the 
fact that in the treaty of 








peace Germany renounced 
all her rights, title and priv 
ileges in Shan-tung in favor 
in other words, 
the Nipponese not only got 
with 
but 


ilso the railway toTsinanfu 


of Japan 


leased 


, 
all the 


territory 
improvements 


sult of this proceed 


ig the Chinese delegation 
it Paris withdrew from the 
and refused to 


ign the treaty 


conference 


Paris 


a boomerang that im- 


Japan's success at 
was 
mediately began to react 
on her with deadly force. 
Not only was all China en- 
raged over what was con 


h of faith 


piece of 


lered a brea 
and a 
penetration but her attitude 
unanimously 
America. In 
retaliation the Chinese in- 


boycott on all 


pernicious 


Was 


almost 


indorsed in 


stituted a 
Japanese products and the 
movement for redemption 

] finally 





for today or tomorrow, but for all time. Need and 


durability are not always the impelling motive 


A Big Bill to Pay 


TMHESE improvements not only 
nency of occupation but also 
bill when withdrawal does finally cor 

tao, Dairen, Mukden and el 

nese have put up buildings 

to requirements or practicality. > 

structures mask a hidden purp: 

hospital at Tsingtao, for instance, is really a 
ouflaged barracks iy 

to pay for a large number of buildings that they 
do not want or cannot use. This is par 
true of 10U 
along the railway and of 
salt-field devel 
which do not cor 
Chinese methods 


The Chinese will be compelled 
ticularl; 


Japanese house 





ypmer 
form to 
You car 
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expense lurk in the 
“improvements.” 
Instead of ending with 
the Japanese ag 
withdraw, China’s troubles 
with Shan-tung are 


reement to 


really 
only begir ning afresh. She 
is bang up against 
problems: One is to raise 
the with which to 
pay the bill; the other is to 
offset 


nese 


two 
money 


the intensive 
grip 
privilege. 

Let us take up the finan- 
cial aspect firet. The stipu- 
lation that China must seek 
no foreign loan puts the fis 


Japa- 


upon land and 


cal responsibility squarely 
up to the Chinese. Even 
if loans were permissible it 
is highly doubtful if China 
could negotiate a financial 
deal just now. Most of her 
available assets are pledged 
several times 
eternal political unrest with 
its almost continuous civil 
war has made the foreigr 
banker extremely wary. 


over, and the 








was launched. It 
ended at the Washington 
conference with Japan's de- 


cision to withdraw 
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The power of the new Peerless Eight 
is a mighty force. 


Yet it is not the sheer sweep and rush 
of it that ‘s so impressive, as its perfect 
subjection to the driver's will. 


One moment it purrs along as smoothly 
and silently as a deep-running stream. 


The next, it is released to top speed 
not alone for a sudden short spurt, but 
steadily on and on for sustained periods 
and far distances. 
Tue New Pet 
nger Touring Phaeton 


nger Touring Phar fon 
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THE 


PeerLtess Motor Car Company, C 


Our belief that eight cylinders have 
never meant so much in the way of 
magnificent power, is being overwhelm- 
ingly confirmed all over America. 
Motorists whose wide experience has 
made them not only critical but cynical, 
are frankly amazed at the behavior of 
the new Peerless Eight. 

They are finding in this latest produc- 
tion of a seasoned eight-cylinder or- 
ganization, a thrill and a delight not 
heretofore discoverable among cars of 


the highest class. 


LEVELAND, OHIO 
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STATE? word has a funereal sound. But 
though the ; 
is usually very much alive, and often permeated 

with adventure and romance. 

As an example, the estate of a Western stockman who 
never kept a letter, and few records of any kind. For 
years he had invested all his surplus money in the grub- 
taking of prospectors from Canada to Mexico. His estate 
consisted largely of gentlemen's agreements about mining 
roperties, ranging all the way from real mines to mere 
opes. Every month some new silent partner reported a 
promising strike to his executor, asking for money to carry 

on development work. The first tidings of his interest in a 

Mexican silver mine came when insurgents carried off all 

the pay ore that had been taken out, and sent the executor 

robbers. 


I 
! 
" 
! 


i bill for their labor a 

Boxe Administrator? You picture a dignified old 
gentleman in black broadcloth, white vest, gold-rimmed 
glasses and the mutton-chop whiskers associated with 
probate finance. But the present-day executor is a sort of 
chap who passes upon your loan at the bank. For more 
and more, the estates both of dead and of living persons 
are being administered by banks and trust companies; 
lately this function has been extended to national banks. 
A gen ago the individual executor settled his 
departed friend's estate as a last friendly service. But that 
was before the intricacies of inheritance, income, corpora 
tion and other taxes, Federal and state, settled down upon 
the property of deceased persons like a plague of locusts. 
The administration of even a small estate may call for a 
great deal of time, work and knowledge. 

More and more, individuals are refusing to serve as 
executors or administrators. To be named as executor by 
a friend was once considered a compliment -an expression 
of bis confidence in your ability and integrity. But today 

uch duties are being handed over to the corporate execu- 

tor, the bank and trust company, and there is a widespread 
movement among bank men to explain the advantages of 
corporate administration. 

“Among the men who actively accumulate property for 
the well-being and protection of their families we find that 
about one in ten makes businesslike arrangements for its 
management after he is gone,"’ says the vice president in 
charge of the large fiduciary business of an Kastern trust 


utor? 


ration 


company. 

‘Or put another way, few people realize that life is 
moving and time always on the job. A middle-aged farmer 
was advised to set out an orchard, but said apple trees took 
it might pay his son. The 
on thought weil of the idea, but kept putting off the plant- 
ing. Finally the old grandfather, past seventy, set out the 

rchard, and lived to eat fruit from it. For apple trees, and 
time and life, are like the minute hand of a watch —to the 

sual eye they all seem stationary, but if one looks stead- 
ily at the watch hand and counts twenty, he will see it 
kink in human nature that life- 
constantly running upon-—-no man 
own passing.” 


too long to come into bearing 


move It 18 the Sarit 
insurance 
think 

it may be interesting to look into this matter of your 
estate through the corporate executor’s eyes. 


men are 


about hi 


Estates as Going Concerns 


| JEOPLE think of an estate as a lot of stocks, bonds, deeds 
and other papers lying in a safe-deposit box, with the 
will on top. But to the corporate director an estate 

a good deal more like a fire alarm, Even the property of 
i man long retired from business, skillfully invested, is 

less a going concern, while that of the man taken 
off in middle life is He stops, but his estate can’t. 
So promptness j of the executor’s cardinal virtues. 
No time must be lost in getting to the estate, learning its 
nature, and taking steps to keep it going. : 

Two in the prime of life owned a shirt-waist 
factory. One partner underwent an operation that proved 
fatal. The other was on his way home in an automobile 
when a stone flew up, shattering a pane of glass. It was a 
trifling incident, and the chauffeur didn’t stop. When he 
drew up at the house, however, his employer was dead 
t piece of the glass having killed him. 

\ shirt-waist business is as fickle as fashion. It must go 
on, Stoppage or bad management will quickly kill it. The 
inst partner had appointed a trust company as executor, 
Within a few hours one 
f the company’s representatives had investigated the 
hirt-waist factory, found that it was the principal asset 
n the estate and, as it was incorporated, made arrange- 
ments to keep it running. Had it been a partnership, and 

ne of the partners died, the survivor would have acted as 
liquidator. Had both partners died together, the executor 
would have had to liquidate a partnership immediately. 
But a corporation doesn't die with those who own and 


owner's 


more or 
all going 


one 


partners 


and also given it his will to keep. 


son who left it may be dead, the estate 
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— By James Hi. Collins 


manage it. The corporate executor in this case is still man- 
ufacturing shirt waists, and making money at it. To date, 
the business has been so profitable that no offer yet made 
for its purchase has been considered satisfactory, and the 
executor will probably be making shirt waists for several 
years. 

The corporate executor must be ready to jump into 
almost any business under the sun at a moment’s notice. 

The estate left by an Easterner some years ago was 
chiefly a half dozen river barges. Through close personal 
attention, leasing these barges by the week or day to rail- 
roads, lighterage companies and other customers, he made 
an unusually good profit on the money invested in the 
business. It was so profitable, in fact, that his will directed 
that the barge business be conducted for the benefit of his 
widow. Therefore, as executor, a big trust company is 
running a barge business. 


Many Heads Better Than One 


H' )W can the corporate executor be prepared, overnight, 
to manufacture shirt waists, run barges and conduct 
other highly technical enterprises? Business was simpler a 
generation ago, in the days of the individual executor, and he 
was usually chosen among business associates understand- 
ing the particular industry or trade to be carried on or 
wound up. The corporate executor can turn to the organi- 
zation behind him for technical help. Among the officers, 
directors and employees of a good-sized bank there is 
usually somebody who can throw light on almost any kind 
of business. Then, the corporate executor often finds that 
the business is being conducted by a partner or manager 
who understands its technicalities. The shirt-waist busi- 
ness is being run by the former partners’ factory superin- 
tendent, under a long contract, and the barge business by 
an experienced bargeman appointed in the former owner's 
will as coexecutor. Plain business judgment and the bal- 
ance sheet will soon tell the corporate executor whether the 
enterprise is being well managed. 

Where business must be conducted after death, a little 
foresight in this matter may be veryimportant. An Eastern 
publisher had a very profitable trade journal, the only one 
in its field. Dying suddenly, his will directed that it be 
sold to a very capable young assistant, on terms that 
would enable the latter to pay for it over a period of sev- 
eral years. So far, good but unfortunately he had made 
the widow his executor. The assistant named a price he 
was willing to pay for the property. The widow consulted 
a friend who said, “‘Let me manage this for you,”’ and 
demanded a higher price —more than the assistant could 
pay. Whereupon the latter started a rival journal, taking 
most of the organization with him. Other complications 
arose. Under incapable management and the opposition 
of a rival, the trade journal depreciated in value until it 
was worth hardly one-quarter the price offered under the 
terms of the will. 

The first step in arranging one’s affairs for administra- 
tion by others is to make a will--something that human 
nature avoids like the dentist, as long as possible. 

But nowadays something other than time and life and 
death is making people think about this matter of wills 
something not a bit abstract—that is, new forms of taxa- 
tion. Death itself will not free a man from taxes, because 
he will owe Uncle Sam money a year after he passes on. 

Because making a will is the first step, bank men have 
conducted will drives in various sections of the country. 
One Middle Western organization has a will-a-month club, 
each member of which is pledged to bring in a will monthly. 

Selling the idea of making a will involves a difficult kind 
of salesmanship, for which some banks now systematically 
train young men, preparing them to answer technical ques- 
tions when they have interested people in making wills. 
Taxation is the pivotal point. Ten years ago only the rich 
man or real-estate owner was interested in this subject, but 
today people with any property at all, or even a salary, are 
brought face to face with taxation every year, often paying 
state as well as Federal income tax. They are impressed 
not only by the payments but by the complexities of the 
thing. To die brings additional tax penalties to many men 
and women, and the will salesman finds them interested in 
looking ahead and making proper arrangements to safe- 
guard those who are left behind. 

“I know only two ways to dodge inheritance taxes,”’ says 
a trust-company official. “One is to give your property 
away while you are living, and the other is to leave it to 
charity.” 

The tax tangles involved in settling even a moderate 
estate, if securities are to be sold, would be both perplexing 
and costly to an individual tackling them for the first 
time. Where there are securities in enterprises incorpo- 
rated in different states, tax proceedings must be instituted 
in each state, under different laws, often tying up the 


administration of a large estate for a considerable period. 
Stock in a railroad incorporated in six different states, say, 
cannot be sold until the executor settling the estate of 
which it forms a part has filed an inventory in each of those 
states, paid the taxes involved, and got official consent to 
transfer the stock. 

Even a modest estate nowadays is involved in these tax 
and transfer complications, for the most striking thing 
about corporation securities is their wide distribution. 
Where formerly an issue of stock or bonds would be held by 
a few thousand large investors, today the transfer books 
of leading corporations show tens of thousands of individ- 
ual holders, and in some cases the list exceeds a hundred 
thousand. A new official has been added to the staff of cor- 
porations whose shares are widely distributed and traded 
in —the signing officer —a clerk with the usual clerk’s sal- 
ary who is officially a vice president or assistant treasurer 
of the company, empowered to sign new stock certificates, 
but with no other official standing. As securities like steel 
and telephone stock demonstrate their investment value 
they will be still more widely held. Individual holdings 
may be only two or three shares, but that complicates the 
executor’s task instead of simplifying it. 

People have queer notions about wills, say the will 
salesmen. It seems a solemn, difficult job to make a will. 
Once made, they think the document cannot be altered, 
and do not understand that through a properly drawn will 
and the appointment of an executor great economies may 
be made in the administration of an estate. But a will is 
not effective until the person who made it passes on. It 
can be changed as often as one pleases; in fact, once-a-year 
reading of one’s will is recommended by experts. 

Very often the making of a will brings up and straightens 
out legal tangles that might after death cause litigation. 

Lately an American and his wife who have lived for ten 
years in South America visited the United States. They 
were both happily divorced, and both married again in 
South America. The man's former wife and the wife’s 
former husband are alive. Each has children and money 
In straightening out an accumulation of legal business here 
they were advised to make wills protecting their children, 
and among other things were advised to remarry in the 
United States, for their marriage in South America was not 
well documented as evidence in our courts. So the parson 
was summoned, and a second well-attested knot was tied 


Advantages of Corporate Executors 


HE bank man sells wills, but cannot deliver them, for 

such documents must be drawn up by attorneys. How 
ever, he can often make helpful suggestions and, after the 
will is drawn, show the advantage of depositing it with the 
bank. Probably nine men in ten keep their wills in their 
own safety-deposit boxes with securities and valuable 
papers. This is the right place for the valuables, but often 
the wrong place for one’s will, say experienced executors 
For quick action after death is often necessary, sometimes 
to keep business enterprises going or to gather up, inven- 
tory and safeguard loose property. If the will is in a 
safety-deposit box it can be reached in a comparatively 
short time if the executor who has been appointed knows 
that he is executor, and also where the will can be found 
But very often the will is located only after a search, and 
the executor has no authority until it is proved. Such 
delay may make it impossible to carry out certain things 
the deceased person wanted done. The case is cited of a 
woman whose will, found with difficulty, directed that her 
body be cremated. As it happened, she went down in the 
Lusitania, but in all probability had she died ashore she 
would have been buried before the instructions in her will 
were learned. 

As a corporation, the banking institution has certain 
advartages over an individual executor. It will not die 
It has greater financial responsibility. Estates are handled 
by an organization instead of by a person, with obvious 
advantages in experience and judgment. 

But because it is a corporation people feel that its 
handling of estates and trusts will be coldly impersonal 
Actually such business is almost invariably handled by 
an individual member of the organization, who gathers, 
appraises and studies the property involved in an estate, 
confers with the heirs, and generally works much like the 
individual executor. The chief difference is that the bank 
man does not act on his individual judgment, but reports 
to the corporation, which is legally responsible to the 
court. In many cases nowadays estates are being settled 
by corporate and individual coexecutors working to- 
gether, an advantage where the individual is a partner, 
manager, attorney or some other person thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the deceased person’s business and personal 
affairs. Wives or husbands are often appointed coexecutors. 

Continued on Page 46 
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It doesn’t matter how carefully tobacco 
is aged, mellowed and blended — if 
you don’t get it FRESH it will bite 
your tongue — give you a hot smoke. 






So to the careful ageing and blending for which 


Tuxedo has always been noted, we have added— 

















something entirely new fest A 
: — the guarantee that it is fresh when it Ki CS, 





reaches you. 





Tuxedo is now delivered to your dealer in small 
lots—even a carton of one dozen tins, if necessary, 
Each carton is dated with the last date the tins are 
to be sold. After the date the dealer returns the 
unsold tins to us and we replace them with new 
fresh stock. 


Buy a tin—try one pipeful—and see how good fresh N C 
tobacco really is. Ow 
Guaranteed by 
csitibiins Jibaee GS 
INCORPORATED P 
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the fondue, 
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Et voila 
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warm weather 


secret of the 


because it is 
The 
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Oui, 
Sut it 
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these ladies eat to be the most content 
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steer you onto what they want to give 
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“THE BEST THING ON WHEELS” 


Oldsmobile closed cars suit every taste 


LDSMOBILE closed cars have 

always been noted for their 
beauty, comfort and performance, but 
in the “25th Year” Oldsmobile closed 
cars these qualities reach the highest 
standards yet attained. 


The Oldsmobile Four Sedan concedes 
nothing but size to the most expensive 
cars built. Bringing everything of com- 
fort which one associates with the finest 
limousine, it offers, too, an unusual de 
gree of roominess made possible because 
its smooth, powerful four-cylindé: 
motor requires limited chassis space. 
Similarly, the Oldsmobile Light Eight 
Coupé is unigue in its class. It is ; 
luxurious, four-passenger automobile 
with upholstery and fittings in the 

Our Monthly Motoring Maga The P 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


Division of ¢ 


best taste. A utility car in every sense, 
it is powered by the Oldsmobile V-type 
eight-cylinder motor, which enjoys a 
country-wide reputation for smooth 


ness and economy of operation 


he Brougham, newest of Oldsmobile 
body models, upsets prevailing stand 
ards of this type of car with its staunch 
metal body, its clean lines and its con 
plete appointments. It is a five-passen 
ger closed car of distinction, built on 
the famous Four chassis 


These three superb cars, representa 
tive of the five closed body type 


; oa 
bearing the Oldsmobile name, offer 
you the superior qualities growing out 


of twenty-five years’ experience in 


fine car manutacture 





1923 Price 
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(Continued from Page 42 

‘But not at all,’ she may quickly say; ‘I 
have a horror of the long black beard 
of my brother-in-law. I could not possibly 
dip with him!’ SoI goand whisper to Fritz 
to make one pot for three and one for one 
person at that table. Oh, yes! One must 
have tact!” 

Abruptly she stops. 

“Tenez, madame, give me your hat; you 
are chez vous here, and you will be much 
more comfortable.”’ She hangs my sister's 
hat on a high peg beside our wraps she has 
carefully folded. ‘I used to be in the 
creation of the modes; I am a woman of 
the needle, madame, just as you are a 
woman of the pen, monsieur a man of the 
brush, and madame of the song. We have 
many, many such here.” 

She shows us her cherished books signed 
with hundreds of the famous names of 
Paris; ecstatic praise of the fondue in many 
languages; clever sketches and caricatures 
fill them to overflowing, and she makes 
us sign on the inside back cover in the 
choicest book, so that we may take our 
place with the really great. 

“But you must be tired serving all day, 
just you and your husband, so many, many 
meals. Why don’t you get helpers?” 

“Because then I would lose touch with 
my adored clients. Voyez vous, I am not so 
placed that I can receive or visit all the 
great writers, actors and artists in my own 
or their own homes; but here I see them 
all. I have never loved any world but 
theirs. And the journalists, madame, who 
come with their fresh, brisk ideas, desiring 
to see new faces and constantly to renew 
their outlook on life—they all come to me. 
I am queen here, and I love my throne. 
And that is why, petit monsieur, | lock the 
door at night, so as to have just the public 
we want, We were here twelve years be- 
fore we put the name on the door, and then 
we only did it for the chauffeurs. We are 
not in the telephone book, and everyone 
comes to us through a friend. Oh, yes, 
I lock the door! We have a phonograph 
and sometimes we all dance.” 

“Bring me just a wedge of cheese to eat 
in my fingers,’’ I beg madame. 
“Ah, madame loves that? 

what we do!” 

She brings it and we realize that it is 
unlike any cheese we have ever eaten, and 
say SO, 

“But I will explain you that,” says placid 
Fritz, emerging from his kitchen. ‘I keep 
the cheeses a year after | get them from 
Switzerland, before they are served. I put 
them in round cement wells the size of the 
cheeses. I wash them each week and turn 
them to let them ripen, and then I pour 
many bottles of white wine over them and 
they soak in that for six weeks before they 
are eaten. I always serve the one at the 
bottom of the pile first. Cheeses are like 
you must nourish them to make 
them good. But they are sensitive. If we 
had served you fondue tonight, madame, it 
would have curdled before it had been on 
the table ten minutes. They have their 
cheeses, and one must humor 


But that is 


people; 


seasons, 
them.” 
He goes off in the rain to get us a taxi, 
and we give one last look at the sawdusty 
tiled floor, the blue-checked tablecloths, 
the row of Swiss flags, the more sympa- 
thetic row of bottles, and at monsieur 
and his good lady, who stand in the low 
doorframe to wish us good night. 


Dining in Style 


If you would go where princes dine, 
where young and beautiful women form 
your picture gallery and where they wear 
their loveliest and best to be worthy of the 
rose-pink background of this sumptuous 
restaurant, go to Larue. 

The tables are well placed, so that one 
may see everyone; and love affairs in all 
stages surround you, from the first try- 
out dinner of the beautiful young man and 
his keen, chie amie, through the enchanted, 
ecstatic, eye-plunged-in-eye affairs, to the 
reposeful, contented gormandizing of the 
dear old gentleman with the pointed white 
beard and his sprightly, rotund and still 
affectionate spouse. 

“When I last dined at Larue’s with a 
party of friends they solemnly shook hands 
all round after the first taste of crépes 

’ said my sister Marjorie. ‘You 
must taste them, really.” 

So we put on garments of silver-and- 
gold tissue and sumptuous velvets, and 
anointed ourselves with our most expen- 
sive smells out of bottles and had our hair 
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bent in symmetrical lines, and hied us to 
Larue’s. 

“Melon?” insinuated the suave maitre 
d'hétel, with the identical correct crick in 
his back that has been cricked by maitres 
d'hétels for centuries. 

“No; cold consommé,”’ we chorused. 
“Then salmon trout d la gourmande, sweet- 
breads aur petits pois, and then what we 
came for, crépes fourrées.”’ 

“Very well, madame, I shall make them 
myself,’’ said his ludship, as who should 
say “You are presented with the freedom 
of the city.”’ 

We ate, amid delicious sips of white wine, 
the velvet of the salmon trout and the 
crisp, soft sweetbread. An American at a 
neighboring table inspired by our yums 
and ahs of delight loudly ordered “ Troot!”’ 
in his best French, the subtle fruite, with 
its combination of chirrup and whistle, 
being beyond him, 


Transmogrified Pancakes 


Then began, on a neighboring table, the 
solemn preparation of the crépes. A small 
pile of tissue-thin pancakes was brought 
from the kitchen. Into a silver platter, 
cooking over three alechol wicks, was 
poured, lavishly, red Grand Marnier. 
Brandy was dashed on top of this with a 
mighty dash, and the two were coaxed to 
ignite in the alcohol over the edge of the 
dish by a trailing spoon. Then hunks of 
fresh butter scooped from cool earthenware 
pots were floated dissolvingly in this 
burned-out juice, and sifted sugar was 
added. All this was heated to a brown 
and buttery richness, the pancakes laid in 
it for a moment, then put on a hot plate 
and spread with thick cream, into which 
shredded almonds had stirred. An 
added dash of maraschino gave the last 
touch of indetinable distinction. The pan- 
cakes, thin and transparent, were smoth- 
ered anew in the sauce and the plate was 
whisked in front of us. Three each we had, 
and oh, but it was a thrill! 
fresh raspberries are added to the cream 
when they are in season. 

A glorious Sine champagne, a liqueur 
brandy from the great Napoleon's time, 
plays a good accompaniment to one’s black 
coffee; and it is curious to reflect that the 
mighty general is dead, but that his brandy 
goes marching on. 

It is an odd thing, but the French do not 
drink champagne nearly so much as they 
are supposed to at meals. You rarely, 
almost never, see it served at dinner. A red 
wine is preferred with heavy dishes, and for 
light white unsweetened vintage. 
Champagne is reserved for suppers and 
festivals and Americans. 

It is delightful to go early to Prunier’s 
fish bar, and dine inexpensively downstairs. 
All kinds of delicious fish food are served 
there during ten months in the year, closing 
only in hot July and August. Shrimp soup, 
thick and pink and creamy; big flakes of 
whitefish served incrusted with browned 
cream sauce; lobsters stewed in a sauce 
made of cream and red wine, with a little 
of the ground-up shell to thicken it; the 
contents of sundry big cockleshells clawed 
out, chopped up with unrecognizable other 
ingredients and molded back into the 
heated shells; shrimp salad with the work all 
done for you; piles of pink, helpless shrimps 
sprinkled with the sandlike-looking sub- 
stance one always forgets is not sand; crabs 
done in divers and sundry poetic ways, all 
served with brown bread and butter on 
raffia-covered tables—these delights begin 
the meal. 

You may end it with chocolate mousse 
such as there is no other, fresh strawberry 
ice cream, or what you will. The prices 
are very moderate at Prunier’s, and every- 
thing is more than delicious; but it is very 
hard to get a table unless you go early. 
People drop in for a dozen oysters and a 
glass of wine before going on to their regu- 
lar dinners and the place is always surgingly 
full. 

We heard of a little place on the Rue des 
Saints Péres called Michaud’s, where the 
food was good and the prices low; so after 
a picnic of pdté de foie gras—the real thing 
in creamy chunks; not the paste-—warm, 
yellow brioche spread with fresh butter, 
Roquefort cheese, strawberries and white 
wine, chocolate and cigarettes, eaten under 
the trees at St.-Cloud, with a perky French 
robin begging us incessantly for crumbs 
where we sat on the grass, the stone for- 
mality of courtly staircase rising behind 
us, we drove, on our return to Paris at night, 
to the crowded bistro they had told us of. 
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ones a 
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It is an unpretentious place, with the 
usual zinc bar where people come and 
drink as you eat your dinner. An enor- 
mous tortoise-shell cat eats the bits you 
hand her, with the air of doing you a great 
favor as she daintily shakes and tears 
them to pieces in her needle teeth. If you 
ask to wash your hands you will find it 
very primitive, indeed, in its internal work- 
ings, for the sanitary outfit consists of a 
copper water container hung on the wall, 
out of which water dribbles from a dolphin’s 
mouth into the copper below — all 
this in a pitch-dark corner. You always 
feel you are using the last drop of water in 
the thing, and there is no comfort in it. 

The specialty of the house is sheep’s feet 
sprayed with white wine as they are cook- 
ing. I, however, have seen many 
sheeps’ feet wandering in too many ques- 
tionable boggy environments to be carried 
away by the thought of feeling the things 
on my tongue, so we sought out humbler 
soup and mutton chops and little round 
potatoes, and I made our favorite salad 
dressing by chopping up a hard-boiled egg 
and stirring it into French dressing, made 
according to the time-honored three-to-one 
recipe, to which two little cream cheeses 
had been added. I beat the whole thing 
until it was almost like mayonnaise, and 
then poured it over a big bowl of crisp 
romaine. It makes a delicious salad, not 
too heavy, but interesting. Michaud’s is 
unpretentious, but it’s a darned nice little 
place. 

On the way to the races on Sunday, 
luncheon at Armenonville is always gay 
; thing you order I} 
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Snail-Eating de Luxe 


Now let me tell you of a Russian oddity, 
a specialty of the Crillon, and one luxur 
ously typical of the old Russia of sable 
and-emerald fame. 

You take a hot plate. On that 
a small, hot, unsweetened pancake of the 
French variety; not our filling, breakfast 
tack o’ wheats. You stroke this lovingly 
with a big spoonful of caviar, the lordly 
kind, with large, pale, greenish-gray eggs 
This you top with another pancake, and 
pour over them hot, fresh cream. Oh, ye 
gods, what a starter for a dinner! You will 
find yourself talking Russian automatically 
after it, though your vocabulary may be 
confined to striped devil, as mine i The 
dish undoubtedly sounds queer, and it is; 
but it blends and mellows wonderfully in 
your mouth, and all other emotions stop 
emoting for the time being. 

At the old Tour-d’Argent, where the 
w.k. pressed duck trickles seducingly nightly 
and all Paris licks its chops, we always 
order the lesser known croustade de barbue 
while the duck is preparing. It is set before 
you, round and brown, like a quill-less 
hedgehog, the great flakes of whitefish 
coaxed into a close-knit ball, sucked to- 
gether with hollandaise sauce, which forms 
a puddle in the middle, and then browned 
in the oven. It languishingly disintegrates 
under your explering fork and will give you 
an exquisite quarter of an hour. 

Now three cheers for the escargoi d’or, the 
famous snail haunt of the Rue Montorgueil. 
It’s got one of those funny warped facades 
that old corner buildings acquire so mys- 
teriously in France. Inside it is divided 
up into overdecorated little rooms done 
in the worst bourgeois taste; but you feel 
immediately that no one has looked farther 
afield than their plate or at their chére amie 
for generations, and, believe me, you will 
follow their example. 

We had to hunt for a good snail eater 
amongst our acquaintance, for we seem to 
have revolving insides in our family when we 
think of eating snails. We found a charming 
masculine specimen who had learned to 
eat them during the war, when he could get 
nothing else. So we ordered onion soup for 
us and snails for him. They came in a little 
round metal dish, made with a dozen in- 
dentations, into each of which was fitted 
a giant snail. A silver surgical instrument 
held in the left hand grasped the shell, and 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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motor truck has been limited up to now 
by the lack of a power plant unit with 
speed, pulling ability and economy. 





Now comes the GMC truck tractor, 
fitted with the GMC Two-Range Trans- 
mission and for the first time combin- 
ing successfully these three vital 
requisites of heavy-duty hauling. 


By taking advantage of the new and 
if wonderful power that this revolution- 
ary transmission produces from an 
| engine of moderate size, operating at 
if a properly governed speed, and utiliz- 
ing it to pull not only the load one 
chassis can bear but that of trailers— 
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Reduce Hauling Costs 50 Per Cent 


GMC Truck Tractors Make Possible New and Limit- 
less Opportunities for Hauling Volume Tonnage 


By making full use of the big, savings 
in loading and unloading time that 
come with a detachable power plant, 
and by overcoming through even load 
distribution the menace of huge 
tonnage to the roadways of the 
country— 


By these advantages—haulage costs 
for big volume tonnage are cut as 
much as 50 per cent, and loads carried 
over roads and up grades that other 
trucks cannot negotiate. 

This latest GMC achievement opens 
the way to the vast possibilities of 
the motor truck as a common carrier 
of the nation’s freights. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY—Pontiac, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


GMC Truck. Tractors are Made in Three Sizes for Hauling Loads of 5, 10 and 
15 Tons: The Chassis Prices are 5-Ton, $2450; 10-Ton, $3700; 15-Ton, $4050 
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you transferred the hot thing to your plate 
and went seriously after the rubberlike 
filling with your fork. The sauce in which 
each bathed was at once oily and buttery, 
and filled with goo of pepper and spice and 
herbs. The young snail eater said they were 
delicious and we took his word for it, though 
I did drink the sauce from one or two shells. 

We knew the place was famous for tripe 
and for pig’s trotters; but the sight of 


| both of them makes us ill, so we did not 
| order them things. 


However, just as we 
were soaking our transparent ovals of 
pommes souffiées in the wine-red sauce of 


| our entre-céte the loose-mouthed lady on 


my left and her nice, quiet-looking man 
lifted the covers of dishes brought them and 
transferred dripping bits of pink fungus to 
their plates. 

“Tripe!"”’ we ejaculated faintly. 

I don’t know why we should hate it so, 


| for we eat deviled kidne ys and calves’ liver; 


and plumbing is plumbing, no matter where 
it comes from; but we turned away our 
eyes and noses from those unhealthy strips, 
only to be confronted on our right by a 
triumphant waiter bringing two huge pig’s 
feet, brown and steaming, to the couple 
on our other side. They cut through the 
crackling crust into the cushions of fat be- 
low, and for a few minutes we were ab- 
sorbed in the hideous decorations of the 
room, until we had regained our American 
sang-froid. To avenge ourselves we ordered 
the exciting crépes Suzettes made in front of 
everybody. This is still another way of 
preparing the ubiquitous French pancake. 


A Congress of Cordials 


Six liqueurs, Maraschino, Grand Marnier 
Curacao, Benedictine, Raspail and Fine, are 
mixed in a bowl into which several spoon- 
fuls of fresh butter and some orange peel 
have been put. Sugar is burned in the flat 
silver platter over alcohol lamps, two or 
three spoonfuls of the mixed liqueurs are 
heated with the sugar and a paper-thin 
pancake is browned a trifle in this, folded 
expertly and conveyed to your plate. 

Madame L runs this thoroughly 
good restaurant. She used to have a pas- 
sion for playing the races, and her prices 
on the menu for the evening’s dinner varied 
according to whether she had won or lost 
during the day. Black-browed, she would 
curtly greet you on a bad day, or appear all 
smiles and cooings if her pockets were full 
of good horse money. 

Omelette d Uabsinthe is also a great spe- 
cialty at this house. It is prepared in the 
same way as a rum omelet and is said to 
be most exciting, 


A few days spent with a bank man en 
gaged in estate work would show that it is 
thoroughly personal and human, alive all 
over, and full of incident and story. 

An eccentric old gentleman left some 
apartment houses in an Eastern city, to- 
gether with a small fortune in cash. Asa 
landlord he had some peculiar beliefs. The 
interest rate charged by the city on unpaid 
taxes was less than bank interest, so he had 
left taxes unpaid for several years, fancying 
it an economy. It was also his practice to 
make as few repairs as possible, and skimp 
his property in other ways, letting the rents 
pile up in cash. Under the will the prop- 
erty was left to somewhat distant relatives 
with whom he had not been on very good 
terms. 

The moment a trust company was ap- 
pointed executor things began to happen. 
The city served tax and violation notices, 
the tenants demanded improvements, the 
heirs wanted all the available cash right 
away, and the old gentleman's housekeeper 
set up a claim as his common-law wife. The 
bank man working on that estate found the 
lady hostile. He was a tangible person to 
her, all right, and the representative of a 
corporation, too; and she made his lot as 
hard as possible when he went to gather 
and inventory the loose chattels. The heirs 
had to be tactfully told that the cash in the 
bank must first be used to free the real 
estate of claims and put it in good shape. 
He didn’t decide this policy himself, of 
course, for it was settled upon by the trust 
company after a careful study of the prop- 
erty by experts, but he did have to carry 
out the policy as an individual. Ultimately 
the apartment houses were improved so 
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There is a certain good little corner in 
the Rue Feydeau where the clientéle is 
simple and the food elaborate, which we 
visited with material benefit to our insides. 
We had a whole chicken for the four of us, 
done in a sauce of cream and Madeira, with 
truffles. 

“Truffles,”’ I said, as I saw the black- 
rubber slices lying aloof amidst the creamy 
sauce, “‘have never tasted like truffles to 
me yet. I’ve always wondered why they 
did not leave them to the trained hunting 
pigs who seem so keen about them. I know 
there is a flavor to be raved over, but I have 
never yet been able to find it; so here goes 
for one more try.” 

The unusually large slice still retained 
its original uneven edge, and I put the 
whole thing in my mouth. Anxiously 
watched by eyes brown, gray and blue, I 
delivered my verdict: 

“It does! It really does taste the way 
‘truffles’ sounds!” 

Three other forks dug simultaneously 
and three other countenances became con- 
centrated in expression, above swiftly mov- 
ing jaws. 

We sopped bread in our gravy, which 
showed we had all lived long in France, 
and we passed on to eggplant Provencale, 
which means cooked in butter, in small 
pieces with the skin left on, till it is soft, 
and flavored with a dash of garlic and much 
tomato. It is filling, but it is awfully good. 
For dessert we had ice cream piled with wild 
strawberries over which had been poured 
the juice of strawberries cooked with a lit- 
tle sugar, also d.g. You couldn’t well have 
a better dinner than we had that night, 
au petit coin, helped out with —— one 
must not too long dwell upon in the U.S. A. 

Ciro’s is a famous place in Paris, 
where you will see well-known English- 
men and Americans, and men identified 
with the big business of all countries. 
Men like particularly to go there, because 
they may indulge in the puddings of their 
youth, the kind mother used to make; 
baked custards and rice and tapioca pud- 
dings, and even a superlative bread-and- 
butter affair made all glorious by tradition 
and Paris. They tell me long years ago, 
before Ciro’s in Monte Carlo and Ciro’s in 
Paris were famous, a café in Philadelphia 
was opened by a gentleman of that name, 
who offered as an attraction one large, 
juicy fried oyster free with every glass of 
beer. So good was the beer, so large the 
oyster and so admirable the combination 
that business grew and grew, and now there 
is no more famous name in the business. 

In the Parisian house they serve a curry 
cooked in +7 of you by a real East In- 
dian. With it you have a large blistered 
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that tenants willingly paid higher rents, 
bringing more revenue from the estate as a 
whole, and a thorough investigation of the 
housekeeper’s past disclosed information 
whereby she lost her suit for dower rights. 

Part of another estate was a large farm 
with growing crops and a dairy herd. The 
bank man in charge of that executorship 
had to turn farmer. There was not enough 
hay and grain to feed the cows more than a 
few days when he went to inventory the 
place. The farm was located in another 
state, and to take action he had to be 
appointed administrator under its laws. 
There was a manager who had been run- 
ning the farm for its owner, but his honesty 
was doubtful. One of the first things the 
bank man did was put him under observa- 
tion, whereupon he resigned and disap- 
peared. A caretaker was given charge of 
the farm, conducting it under the adminis- 
trator’s direction, making frequent re- 
ports. In this case, too, there was a 
contested will. Winter was coming on. 
The bank man had to decide the question 
of planting fall crops. The farm might 
have passed out of his hands by spring. 
What should he do? Taking several 
neighboring farmers’ counsel, he seeded all 
the plowed land in grass. That proved to 
be a wise course, since before spring the 
farm was deeded to one of the contesting 
heirs. Had the bank man planted more 
valuable crops they would have been har- 
vested by this beir. 

The bank man handling these fiduciary 
cases in a big organization not only turns to 
officers and associates for counsel in a hun- 
dred matters but learns a great deal from 
experience, for he is usually attending to 
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circle of some waferlike substance, and 
little old dried-up fishes which are called 
Bombay duck, I believe, and which you 
nibble in your fingers as you eat the de- 
licious chicken curry. Also a marvelous 
chutney from the real East; none of your 
retired English officers’ bottled means of 
livelihood, but a clear sirup with odd and 
extraordinary raisinlike objects and queer 
bits of unknown fruits and vegetables clari- 
fied in it, all highly seasoned. If you are 
clever enough to get a taste of curry, which 
is the chicken and rice, a nibble of fish, a 
corner of the wafer and a few drops of 
chutney into your mouth all at the same 
time you are guaranteed to feel the call of 
the Orient inside of thirty seconds. 


The Willing Turk 


They sport a gorgeously attired colored 
person, presumably a Turk, who comes up 
on a little grafting expedition of his own 
and offers, with gestures, you being pre 
sumably unable to speak Turkish, to make 
you this thick sweet concoction if you will 
graciously permit him so to do. You think, 
“What engagingly ingratiating and servile 
manners these Eastern slaves have! Why 
am I not entirely surrounded by them, as 
would be only fitting? Yes, varmint, pre 
pare for me, who hates sugar in his coffee, 
your sirupy mixture.” 

You are already under the spell of 
East, which usually seems to spell paying 
just a little extra, so you pantomime this 
loftily. 

A friend of ours, among the most patron 
izingly gracious, did likewise; and when 
the coffee was brought him and offered with 
salaams and gestures of swimming, he 
found the stuff almost cold. This fact he 
endeavored convey to the dusky one, 
who, clad in his Oriental cozy-corner 
trappings, received the criticism with a 
demonstration of the crawl stroke and un 
intelligible heathen mutterings. 

Finally, exasperated, our friend barked, 
“Get me some hot coffee, you black ra 
eal!” 

‘Yes, sir-ree, boss,’’ snapped back auto 
matically the discovered Georgia darky, 
and he was off like a shot. All of which goe 
to show that ‘poetry is not always the 
same as is frequently called by that name.”’ 

Yes, if you love good food, and wish 
to feel that important sense of well-being 
which comes from slowly consuming it in 
the presence of sympathetic companions, 
take a sheaf of printed- tissue paper pic 
tures, called French money, add a careering 
taxicab, which you have stuffed with dear 
ladies, point your tongue prettily and hie 
forth to fill up your waistcoat in Pari 


the detail work of a dozen or more estates 
at the same time. They are not all equally 
active at the same time, of course, and 
when one realizes how much detail! there 
may be in such matters, that is seen to be 
the most businesslike and economical! way 
of doing the thing. 

One day he will be studying a white 
elephant found among somebody’s assets 
Example, a large costly country house but 
partly built when its owner died. Study 
of the plans showed that its decoration 
inside and out was to be on a decidedly 
ornate scale. The will authorized sale, but 
it was manifestly difficult to sell the place, 
partly on account of its size and cost and 
partly because the purchaser could not yet 
seé what it would look like. On the other 
hand, were the original plans carried out 
the scheme of ornamentation would prob 
ably prevent sale, for when a man builds 
house on such an ambitious scale he wants 
it to conform to his own ideas. Ultimately 
the place was finished with the ornamental 
details eliminated, and sold at a very satis 
factory price. 

Another day he may be pitting his wits 
against people who are racial diplomats, 
with the disadvantage of language against 
him. Example, a business conducted by 
several Latin-American brothers in which 
the interests of one who had died were 
complicated by differences of opinion about 
the value of both merchandise and corpo- 
ration stock, and a little family feeling 
thrown in. The value of merchandise was 
determined by appraisal, and the value of 
corporation stock by a complete audit. 
The corporation was a closed one, and 
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There is nothing in all the gener- 
ality of motoring with which to 
compare or measure the Twin-Six 
quality of motoring. 
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Short Subjects. 
are Half? 
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No matter how good the feature pic- 
ture, how fine the story, or how prom- 
inent the name of the star may be, 
such a picture is only half of a motion 
picture theatre program. 


The other half is comprised of Short 
Subjects, such as the news reel, the 
scenic drama, the comedy, the special- 


ties in short length 


You are entitled to a whole evening’s 
entertainment, and will get it at thea- 
tres whose owners pay for high quality 
throughout their entire programs and 
give as careful thought to the Short 
Subjects as they do to the feature. 


These conscientious exhibitors select 
their Short Subjects from this list of 
guaranteed entertainment-value mo- 
tion pictures 

CHRISTLE COMEDIES 
HAMILTON COMEDIES 
MERMAID COMEDIES 
CAMPBELL COMEDIES 
FORCHY COMEDIES 
CAMEO COMEDIES 
rHE ADVENTURES OF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 


By Conan Dovle 
DERNESS TALES 
By Robert C. Bruce 
PONY SARG’'S ALMANAC 
EARL HURD COMEDIES 
KINOGRAMS~NEWS WEEKLY 

and 
LENGTH SPECIALS 


Wii 


SHORT 


All the above may be identified by our 
trade-mark on posters and lobby-cards 
1 theatre entrances. When you see it, 
Go In—It’s the Sign of a 
WHOLE Evening’s Entertainment 


\ — 


E nites 4 FILM EXCHANGES, Inc. 
w 


President 
CES—NEW YORK 
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very profitable. The audit showed that 
its stock was worth considerably more in 
earning power than the book value at 

which it was carried. This situation, with 
its obvious difficulties, was settled to the 
satisfaction of everybody, because the 
executor was a corporation. It had no 
reason to be partial one way. or another. 
It had no personal feeling in the discus- 
sions. It was working solely to get at the 
true value and facts. When a just price hed 
been set upon the dead brother’s stock the 
survivors felt that the decision was fair, 
and also that no bargaining would change 
it, so they bought the shares among them- 
selves, 

Again, he may be immersed in the com- 
plexities of an estate running into the tens 
of millions, with international tangles. 
Example, a very rich man whose will pro- 
vided generously in legacies and trusts, 
with the remainder of his estate to be used 
in creating an educational foundation. He 
was of foreign birth, but had long lived 
in the United States, doing a partnership 
business here as a commission merchant. 
The partnership owned interests in facto- 
ries scattered over several different states. 
It had foreign branches. He also had per- 
sonal property in other countries, and had 
left foreign legacies. One of the first 
problems was liquidating large holdings of 
stocks and bonds to pay debts, taxes, 
legacies and administration expenses. These 
securities were intended to furnish cash for 
those very pape, but there was a declin- 
ing stock market, It took great judgment 
and much research and analytical work to 
sell them to the best advantage. A sched- 
ule was worked out and followed, so that 
the inevitable losses were partly compen- 
sated by deductions on income taxes in a 
year when they were particularly heavy. 
Then followed exhaustive appraisal, in- 
ventory and auditing of the mercantile and 
manufacturing concerns, extensive nego- 
tiations with surviving partners, and sale 
of the dead man’s interests to them. 
Details had to be worked out most thor- 
oughly by experts, because transfer and 
inheritance taxes were paid upon them, and 
every item had to be susceptible of proof. 
Other questions that came up were the 
citizenship of the deceased, a marriage 
settlement, the liquidation of property in 
other countries, the payment of foreign 
income taxes and death duties, and so on. 


The Tax-Gatherer’s Claims 


False claims against estates are com- 
moner than is generally realized, and 
among other false claimants may be the 
taxgatherer. 

Under the laws of more than one state 
he goes right along with the executor from 
the beginning. Money left on deposit in 
banks cannot be transferred until he gives 
permission. 

Securities in safe-deposit vaults must be 
inventoried in his presence. The estate as 
a going concern doesn’t interest him at 
all—he wants everything reduced to hard 
dollars, even if going interests have to be 
scrapped and sold for junk. He gets his 
share before the heirs, and his disposition is 
to claim the largest possible share, whether 
he is entitled to it or not, and let the ex- 
ecutor appeal the case. 

Here, too, an organization grasp of tax 
complications often effects economies. 


THE CHRISTENING OF 


It takes three weeks, but we finally sign 
up Larkin for an eight-round row. Then we 
begin getting up a lot of talk about our 
training quarters and inviting the reporters 
and the sports to look in on us. Lots of the 
lads come milling out to see Wallace work, 
but it was Ed and not Ray who was throw- 
ing medicine balls around and sparring for 
‘em. Me and him go through a lot of stuff, 
mostly long-arm jabbing and left swings. 
He didn’t show no more body punching 
than a guy without arms, After we shoos 
the crowd out Bud takes on Ray for some 
fast infighting, left jolts and trick shifts. 

Larkin don’t seem to be so sure that 
Wallace is a soft spot. He goes into stiff 


| training and keeps a sharp —. on us. 


“There's one of Red’s handlers,”’ says 
Mehaffy to me one day, pointing to a guy 
who'd been watching Ed go through the 
motions for an hour or so, 

“That’s good, huh?” 
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Shares in a land-development syndicate 
were part of one large estate. A tract of 
real estate had been purchased, improved 
and carried for several years in the expecta- 
tion that its value would rise. The enter- 
prise was not successful, and finally the 
syndicate auctioned off the property at a 
heavy loss. The syndicate was not wound 
up, however, and still owned a few lots. 
Up to that time it had been thought that 
losses of this kind could not be deducted in 
making income-tax returns until the enter- 
prise had been definitely terminated. The 
estate of which these syndicate shares were 
a part was subject to a very heavy income 
tax. The syndicate loss was large enough 
to wipe out this tax if it could be legally 
written off. The executor proposed to 
other members of the syndicate that they 
lay all the facts before the authorities at 
Washington, and ask that their losses be 
allowed as deductions. This was permitted. 


Voluntary Trusts 


The executor is a liquidator. He takes 
charge of property under a will for the 
purpose of turning it into money, paying 
debts, taxes and other expenses and dis- 
tributing what is left according to the will. 
The law demands that he attend to his 
business diligently and, though not re- 
quired to make a profit, get as large a 
yield as possible out of the estate. He can 
be given considerable leeway under the will, 
in carrying on going enterprises, holding 
securities and property for the most ad- 
vantageous sale, and taking any reasonable 
period of time to wind up different affairs. 
The will creates him, so he is virtually the 
business executive of the person who made 
it. Should there be nothing in the will 
giving him authority to act in specifie cir- 
cumstances, carrying on or winding up 

oing enterprises, he must obtain and 
ollow the instructions of the court. 

Where no will is made the probate court 
appoints an administrator. He is a liqui- 
dator, too, but, not having written instruc- 
tions to carry out, is largely a creature of 
the courts. The title to all real property 
passes automatically by law to the next-of- 
kin; he has nothing to do with it, but 
liquidates the personal property and di- 
vides the proceeds according to laws gov- 
erning inheritance by next-of-kin. He can 
be a corporate administrator, however, and 
the estate benefit by corporate experience, 
for banks and trust companies are fre- 
quently appointed by the court in this 
capacity, and heirs may request it. 

Taking thought for the morrow, and 
viewing their property and business in- 
terests from the standpoint of having them 
managed by others, people frequently de- 
cide to create that kind of estate which 
functions while they are living, known as a 
voluntary or living trust. 

Wrapped in the technical terms of fidu- 
ciary business, too, this sounds like some- 
thing to be made by the man with one foot 
in the grave and the other on a banana 
peel, as the saying goes. But in actual prac- 
tice trusts are often made by young people. 

An Eastern case lately reported was that 
of a young business man who made ten 
thousand dollars in a real-estate deal. He 
had an extravagant wife, and was a free 
spender himself. On the adyice of a 
fiduciary expert his money was used to 
create a living trust for the benefit of his 
wife, being invested in securities, and the 


Continued from Page 17) 


“I'll say it’s good,” comes back Bud. 
“This baby’s going to tip off Larkin on 
Wallace's style and Red’ll sweat building 
a defense against long-arm swipes. He 
ain’t got much brains, and by the time 
he gets hep he’ll probably be listening to 
the birdies. You see, when Ray starts 
shooting ’em into his ribs he’ll figure it’s 
only a bluff to make him uncover his face, 
and between figuring and blocking he’s 
sure to put a wabbly defense.” 

“Maybe,” says I, doubtful; ‘‘but don’t 
forget that he’s one damn good scrapper 
and has been through the fist mill.” 

“They ain’t no doubts about that,” 
admits Mehaffy; ‘‘and on the square, he 
could knock either Ray or Ed for a row of 
hospital cots, but he’ll be a sucker against 
the combination we'll work on him.” 

By this time I’m willing to let Bud go 
as far as he likes. The boy’s got ideas and 
he makes ‘em work for him. W hy, he’s 
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income used to pay premiums on fifteen 
thousand dollars’ worth of life insurance 
which he took out. Thus neither he nor his 
wife can spend the money, and should any- 
thing happen to him she will have at least 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

In another case, a young opera tenor 
earning big money, but with little ability in 
saving or managing it, took the advice of a 
banker friend, and established a trust fund 
for his own benefit. Under the terms he 
can have all the income from all money put 
into this fund, but cannot touch the prin- 
cipal. However, the latter can be willed as 
he desires. 

That such trust funds are often made in 
connection with marriages shows their 
advantages for young people. A wealthy 
woman’s only daughter was marrying a 
fine young fellow with considerable money 
but little business capacity. The mother 
safeguarded her daughter’s future by 
creating a trust fund yielding an income 
large enough to support her, the husband 
not being able to touch the income, nor her 
daughter the capital. In another case a 
well-to-do business man married a woman 
twenty-odd years younger than himself. 
She was his second wife. He had children 
who might, in the event of his passing, 
contest a will, to her injury. So a fund was 
established for her as a marriage settle- 
ment, making her income safe. Fiduciary 
experts say that these trusts make happy 
marriages, giving security in money mat- 
ters, and taking money out of the field of 
discussion and controversy. 


Living Trusts for Others 


These trusts are very flexible. They can 
be created for many purposes—to provide 
income for dependents immediately or 
after death, educate children or set them 
up in business, support charities, provide 
an income for the person making the trust, 
and so on. 

The creator of a living trust may par- 
ticipate in its administration as trustee, re- 
tain the right to advise, control or change 
the trustee, change or revoke his trust as 
he would alter a will. Apart from the ad- 
vantage of setting his house in order while 
he is alive, he is relieved of detail and re- 
sponsibility, for the banking organization 
appointed as trustee makes investments in 
legally approved securities, watches them, 
collects the income, from them, makes 
income-tax returns, and so on. 

In some cases funds in such a trust may 
escape inheritance taxes. The inheritance 
tax is imposed upon the transfer of prop- 
erty. If one creates a living trust for 
himself, enjoying the income from it during 
his lifetime, the principal will pass to his 
heirs, like any other property, his 
death, unless the trust be continued for 
them. In that event inheritance taxes 
must be paid. But if one creates a trust for 
others while he is alive, reserving no inter- 
est whatever for himself, there is a very 
good chance of escaping inheritance taxes, 
because transfer of property was made 
before his death. However, if it can be 
proved that he had reason to belie ve his 
life was nearing the end—say, through 
incurable disease —the tax collector would 
be on the job immediately, and probably 
get regular inheritance taxes if death came 
less than two years after the trust was 
created; the period differs in various 
states, 


TWIN 


got it even so fixed that the birds around 
the hotel don’t even know the Wallaces is 
twins! He has ’em dress so they don’t 
look nothing like each other. Ray’s got a 
cap pulled over his eyes, a couple of days’ 
growth of beard and diked out like a see- 
tion hand. Ed is dolled up like a cake 
hound with one of them trick college suits 
and a snappy straw kelly with rah-rah 
ribbon. Besides, we didn’t let ’em pal 
around together much. On the square, 
when they was rigged out they don’t look 
no more like twins than me and Mary 
Pickford; but, oh, boy, when we get ’em 
in fight togs! Alike as two flivvers! 

Well, the fight comes off as per schedule. 
The place is jammed. Ray and Larkin 
fiddle around for a while, then Wallace 
jumps in and does a drum jazz on Red’s 
ribs. He smacks that bird against the 
ropes and you can see that the cuckoo is 

(Continued on Page 50 
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Continued from Page 48 

just as much surprised as hurt. By the 
time round of the milly’s in the 
diseard Larkin’s middle looks like he’s got 
carlet fever, and I notice in the corner that 
there’s a kind of a argument going on be- 
and his second. I can't hear 
what they talking about, but I don’t 
need no more than seven hundred and 
forty-three chances to make a good guess. 

Just before the second act starts Bud 
whispers something to Ray and the kid 
nods that he’s wise. When he steps out 
in the middle of the ring he takes a jab 
with his left at Larkin just like Ed: does. 
ted grins. He’s hep now, he figures. Ray 
jabs around for a while, taking a good 
bunch of punishment for the play. By 
this time Larkin ain’t paying so much 
attention to his bread basket. Suddenly 
this baby of ourn cuts loose with a couple 
of short jolts to the stomach and Red takes 
a spill. He’s up at the count of nine, but 
he’s woozy with the wallop and the kid’s 
change of style. Ray starts to jab again 
and Larkin raises his mitts. One, two 
bing, bang! Three, four and the works is 
off 


“Well,” 


the first 


tween him 


says Bud, ‘‘that 
scrap you put up, Ray.” 
“What was the gate?” says this baby. 
He ain’t got nothing on his mind but 
jack. The same goes for Ed and Bud, 
and that gets me to the christening. 


was a great 


Iv 
ARKIN ye lps his head off for a return 


4 match and we agrees to let him try 
again if he'll take us on in a week. He 
yells murder about the short time between 
milly 3s, but we won't talk about no other 
time. The newspapers take our side of the 
argument, telling this boy Larkin that he 
ain't more tired than Wallace and 
intimating that he’s got a streak like a 
Finally he comes in. He 
trimming he got just about 

under the fat row he had 
the Southwest champ, 
on Labor Day, and his only chance of 
cutting the juicy melon is to « 
back and beat Wallace to death. 

I'm almost for Red when he 
out the second time. He’S all set in a | 
Ray's body punches, and Ed just 
naturally cuts him to ribbons with those 
long-arm swipes of his. My boy'd take a 
wallop and run. In about three rounds he 
has Larkin bleeding all over and puffing like 
an engine the old Raton grade. Kd 
plays around with him for six rounds an 
then cracks him one in the jaw. It ain't 
such a hard wallop, but Red’s all in and 
takes a rest. By the time he’s feeling 
fresh again we been asleep three hours. 

Bud don't waste no time, but gets right 
after me to pull that Labor Day match, 
but this time I put up a real roar. This 
baby Taylor's got everything —experience, 
a wallop in both hands and his body punches 
is just as good as his jabs. Besides, he’s got 
a defense against everything. I’ve seen this 
bird fight three or four times and believe 
me he’s one sweet lol ypop. 

“They ain’t no use killing the egg that 
lays the golden goose,”’ says I. ‘“Let’s 
clean up with all these little fish around 
here before tackling the whales. You know 
that neither of the boys can beat up Taylor, 
and a defeat right now ain’t gonna help us 
none, Let's sop up the gravy first. You 
can’t bull Taylor. It don’t make no differ- 
ence if you send in Ray or Fd and what 
training stuff you go through, this cuckoo 

ready for any kind of milling. On the 
quare, Bud, you don’t think you can beat 
him with Ed, do you?” 

No, I don’t,” says he. 
him.’ 

“What mal 

*’ IT come b 

would be eve 


you 


no 


has to. The 
put the skids 
framed with Taylor, 


in on me 


sorry steps 
; knot 


for 


on 


‘Taylor’d kill 
es you think Ray could do 
ack. 

Says he. 
with them 


"Tr 


Larkin? 


n worse,” 
ink him 
pulled on 


can bi 
trai ng tricks you 
L asks him. 
‘No , | don't,”’ comes back 
“What?” I yells. 
talking about?” 
He makes 


Bud. 
‘Then what are you 
a kinda disgusted expression. 

“Leave it Gil,” says he--I ain’t 
known as Twin yet, you see. “I’m working 
out a scheme. You go get the fight. I 
made good so far, ain’t I? 

They ain’t no denying that, 
work on my end of the deal. 
so much trouble as I figured. With Larkin 
the running, Taylor’s manager is 
looking for a bird that will pull a strong 


to me, 


so I sets to 
I don’t have 


| gate and he gets interested in my palaver 








right off. The sports in Tulsa is strong for 
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the mill; the papers play it for a good thing 
and pretty soon we got all arrangements 
made. The milly’s to be on the night of 
Labor Day and the scrappers is to divide 
sixty-forty on 75 per cent of the take-in. 
The promoters tell me it’s a cinch that 
the show will drag thirty thousand dollars 
easy, which makes twenty-two thousand 
five hundred for the boys to split, thirteen 
thousand five hundred dollars for the win- 
ner, nine thousand for the loser. I figure 
we’re in soft even if we’re licked. 

“We ain’t gonna be licked,” says Bud 
when [ tells him. 

“W ho you going to send i 

Ed? 

“Both of 

“Both of 
think this is 
for Ed, you know. 

“Maybe,” says Mehaffy, “Ed will be 
able to go through with it alone. He might 
slip over a lucky punch or catch Taylor 
outta condition.” 

“Suppose he don’t?” I asks. 

“Then,” he says, cool-like, “we'll put in 
Ray to finish the job.” 

The bird’s cuckoo and I starts walking 
away. 

“‘Listen!”” says Mehaffy. ‘You ain’t 
got no brains worth mentioning, but maybe 
I can give you a little idea of what I’m 
talking about. Ed begins the fight. See? 
I figure he’s good for five or six rounds. 
Taylor's a slow starter. If Ed’s going good 
well let him alone. If he’s slipping we'll 
yank him from the rir g and slap in Ray, 
all fresh and everything. 

“You must think this is a baseball 
game,” I comes back sarcastic. “I suppose 
if Ray fails down you'll yank him and 
send me in,” 

“Tt can’t never 
back Mehaffy. 

“Shoot!” 

“We take 
plains Bud, 
hours early 
himself under the 

‘Are you batty,” 
plain nuts?” 

He don’ t answer, 
his spiel. 

“Ed's in the ring. 


?” I asks. 

‘em,”” he comes back. 

‘em!”’ I chirps. “‘ What do you 
a battle royal? I only signed 


bad,” 
you.” 


that 


wise 


get comes 


“Let me 


both boys to the arena,” 
“but Ray’s going a couple of 
and find a nice soft spot for 
ring.”’ 


1 busts out, ‘or just 
but goes right on with 


When he slips, which 
I figure he will, about fifth or sixth 
round the lights go out suddenly —battery 
trouble at the main works. In a couple of 
seconds they go on again. Ed’s under the 
ring and Ray’s in it.” 

I'm too woozy to say anything. 

“Easy, ain’t it?”’ pipes Mehafly. 

“You think you can get away with that 
kind of murder?”’ I yelps finally. 

“Why not?” says he. 

“Because, you squirrel, you can’t pull 
anything as raw as that without half the 
house getting he pt" 

“In the dark?” says Bud. 

“Dark or light!”’ I come back. ‘You 
can’t shift one guy outta the ring and an- 
other in it without balling things up.” 

Mehafly just grins. 

‘No trouble a-tall if you and me does 
our bits right.” 

‘The whole idea’s nutty,” I says. 
pose Ed gets a bust in the lamp right off 
the bat and the glim closes on him. How 
you going to get away with the switch? 
Tell me that! 

“We got to take some chances, ain’t we?’ 

“Yeh,” L says; ‘“‘but we don’t have to 
take no chance of losing all the jack and 
getting a ride outta town on a rail all 
dressed up in feathers. Aw, let’s play it 
safe and take the loser's end!” 

Mehaffy shakes his head. 

“Not me! I don’t ride no losers.”’ 

‘There’s nothing doing,” says I., “ 
the manager.” 

Bud gets sorta mad. 

‘They ain’t, hey? You go through with 
me or I’ i spill the works!’ 

““You’re kidding,” 1 tells him. 

‘Try me!”’ says he. 

I don’t like the looks in his eyes, 
argue. 

**Let’s not be hogs,” says I. 
sand smackers ain’t to be sneered at. 
good feller, Bud.” 

“Nope,”’ he comes back. “I ain’t so in- 
terested in the money. They is something 
artistic about this that makes a hit with 
me.” 

“ Artistic hell!”’ I yelps. 
ain’t nothing doing!” 

* All right, kid,” says he, 
the works.” 

“You wouldn't do that!’’ 

I will!’ 


the 


“Sup- 


I'm 


so I 


**Nine thou- 
Bea 


“They 


I’m sore. 


“then I springs 


“Bet your gold tooth, he says. 


“Yes or no!” 
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I gives in and he comes through with the 
rest of his scheme. I gotta hand it to this 
baby. He ain’t overlooked nothing. Here’s 
the way he’s got it doped: Ed starts the 
fight. I’m in the corner with him, while 
Bud sits at the ring side. Ray’s under the 
ring right close to his feet. Without telling 
him why, Mehaffy has it fixed with the 
janitor at the arena to douse the glims 
when Bud kinda yawns and waves a hand- 
kerchief in the air. He figures on doing this 
between rounds in case Ed is all in and set 
for a beating. I’m to help the kid through 
the ropes and Bud’s to shove Ray into the 
ring. His idea is that there'll be such a 

racket and rough-house when the house 
goes dark that nobody will know what’s 
happening. Blooey! The lights pop up! 
Ed’s flopping under the planks and Ray’s 
ay pretty in the corner. Of course, if 
Ed is knocked cold the works is off; 
they if Ed looks like he’s got a chance of 
grabbing the bacon on the square. 

“We don’t stand to lose nothing,” says 
Bud. “If we can’t get away with the shift 
we take the loser’s end. If we can switch 
the boys we win. Taylor’s a grand scrap- 
per, but he can’t take on two fresh lads like 
them Wallaces in one night.” 

“Lovely!”’ I says. “But what if we get 
caught at it?” 

“That,’’ come 
chance that makes it int 

‘*Who for?” I asks. 

“Vou, of course,”’ says } 
manager, ain’t you?”’ 


SO is 


back 3 the 


v 
ND AND Ray ain’t All 


_4 these babies wants t yw much 
jack they is in it. The boy vas easy to 
handle; t} ey never do cause us no trouble 
Just before the argument with Larkin Ed 
kinda falls hard - a finger dipper in a 
barber shop and jazzes around with her all 
hours of the night. It interferes with hi 
training, so I 
out forthe jack?” 

“Nothing else but,”’ pipes Ed 

‘Then lay off the Jill,” says 
done it 

Outside 


got 


ys to him one day, “Still 


don’t never } 


of that we have 
They do 


nothing to them Wallaces 
hit the hooch, 
grand care of theirselves. 

Well, we start getting ready big 
row. For two weeks we has rehearsals on 
the ring shift and in no time we got it down 
pat. Ed and Ray get so they 
places so quick you don’t know it 
done. They jus t slide around like a couple 
of eels that has been rubbed with grease. 
Me and Bud each does our bit. They ain’t 
gonna to be any handlers at the fight but 
me and him. 


Mehaffy take 


Say 


go to bed early 


for the 


can change 


1s beir £ 


sme to the arena and shows 
me the ring platform. It looks like Bud had 
it fixed to suit hisself. It’s built up 
posts a coupla feet off the ground and they 
ain’t nothing to stop a guy or a dozen of ’em 
from climbing in under and 
out being seen. 

Bud don’t overlook nothing. He even 
goes out and sets himself back for an over- 
coat about three sizes too big for him. He 
aims to spread it out when Ray climbs into 
the ring just to play safe in case they is a 
owl in the gang or some cuckoo ligh ts 
match. Every files looks lovely, but I can’t 
get away from being worried. A fight crowd 
in Tulsa is likely to start shooting any min 
ute, and | got no wish to watch no 
grass growing from the I’m hop 
ing Ed will be good enough to scrap Taylor 
to a standstill, but my j idgment tells me 
they ain’t no chance. 

At the training quarters we use 
day and Ray the next, and we is mighty 
careful not to make no marks on them. 
Taylor has a coupla scouts look us over, 
but they don’t get no feed-box info that’ll 
do ’em any good. Wallace is there with 
everything as far as they can see. Just the 
same, the ch: _ is the favorite and the 
betting r odds is five to two on him. Me and 
Bud nog up most of our loose jack and the 
boys take a flyer We is all set for a 
juicy killing. Mehaffy and the kids figure 
everything's as good as in and begin talking 
about a match with the world’s champ in 
Madison Square Garden; but me, I ain’t 
Something tells me to worry, so I 
obeys orders. 

About six o'clock of the night of the milly 
Bud takes Ray by the mitt and leads him 
to the arena. The boy’s got his ring rig on, 
with oe and a sweater over ’em. He’s 
got the gloves and tape wrapped up in a 
bundle, and they is even fixed up with a 

Continued on Page §2 
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sticking with- 


ain’t 


roots up. 


too. 


So sure, 
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Panel-Steel Body—Seats Four—‘*1445 


The more you know about motor cars, 
the more readily you will appreciate the 
tremendous achievement in real value 
embodied in this new Jewett Coupé. 


Here is a closed car of smartness and 
distinction. Its harmonious lines are 
characteristic of Paige good taste; its 
completeness of details and appoint- 
ments furnishes renewed evidence of 
Paige craftsmanship. 


In this Jewett Coupé four passengers 
ride in roomy comfort—the driver in an 
easy individual seat, with two passen- 
gers in the broad 36-inch main seat, while 
a well padded arm chair unfolds te wel- 
come the fourth. 


The mighty rush of 50 H. P. is yours 
in this Jewett .Coupé whenever your 
needs require it, yet that rush is modified 
to a whisper by the perfect six cylinder 


It is Sold and Serviced by 


balance of power impulses that overlap. 
And under you is always a chassis of 
coordinated units, scientifically designed 
to endure and to transmit even the full 
power of which the great Jewett motor 
is capable. 

You will search this Jewett Coupé in 
vain for any evidence of cheapness. Its 
body is of panel-steel construction. Its 
substantial doors snap snugly into place. 
The whole finish is lustrous and lasting. 


A year ago you could not have bought 
a car of similarly high quality for $2500. 
Today the Jewett Coupé is yours for 
$1445. 


Set your expectations high. A call on 
the Paige dealer will justify every ideal 
you have conceived about this striking 
motor car value. 


Paige Dealers Everywhere 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

bottle of water for Ray to soak hisself and 
his gloves with so he’ll look all right when 
he gets into the ring, if ever. Mehaffy has 
a final talk with Ray before they starts out. 

“You just lay under the ring, kid,” says 
he, “and take it easy. Don’t let yourself 
yet stiff. Keep moving your arms and legs. 
Ind’ll be in the northeast corner and I'll be 
sitting right there at the ringside. After the 
main go starts shed your rags and creep up 
as close to my feet as you can. I'll leave 
one of my shoes unlaced so you can’t go 
wrong. Just before I gets ready to give the 


| office for the lights to go out I’ll hold my 


wipe down for you to see. As soon as 
the glim is doused I'll get up and spread my 
overcoat. You just climb out from under 
and stay inside the coat. Higgins here will 
take care of Ed, and you, too, when you 
gets into the ring. Right?” 

“K. O.,” says Ray. 

Bud don’t have no trouble caching the 
boy. He gets in the back way, They ain’t 
no one in the place. He finishes the job and 
comes back to the training quarters. 

“Everything’s sweet and pretty,” says 
he. ‘ Now listen, Ed! They ain’t gonna be 
no arguments. When the lights flop you 
slide out the ring no matter how good you 
think you is. Remember, we can’t wait 
until you're all in or you won’t have enough 
strength to make the shift. If you’re doing 
all right we'll let you alone. Got that?” 

“T'll leave it to you,” says Ed; “but I 
think I can knock that cuckoo for a row of 
ash cans. 

“Maybe,”” comes back Bud; “but I'd 
hate to bet more ‘an a thin dime on it.” 

Well, about nine o’clock we breezes to 
the arena. They is three prelims and we 
ain’t due until about ten bells. This bird 
Ed's as cool as a fish. He ain’t interested 
in nothing excepting the gate, while my 
thinks run fifty-fifty between gate and get- 
away, if things don’t go so right. 

The place is packed when we comes in. 
As soon as the last prelim is over we hop 
right in and grab off the northeast corner. 
Bud sits where he said he would. It’s hot- 
ter than hell, but he’s all bundled up in 
that overcoat. 

Ed gets a nice hand. A couple of min- 
utes later Taylor slides in. He’s a husky- 
looking bird and I’m betting he outweighs 
my boy ten pounds at the leastest. Well, 
him and Ed trade a couple of mean looks, 
they take some pictures, the referee says his 
little piece and the announcer makes his 
spiel. 

‘In this corner,” says he, “is Tom Tay- 
lor, welterweight chi umpion of the South- 
west; and in this,’ ’ pointing tomy boy, “Ed 
Wallace, the pride of Oklahoma,” 

“Yeh,” says I to myself, “and under this 
corner is Ray Wallace and right here, 
maybe, the long-distance running cham- 
pion of the world.’ 

The bell blings and the boys go to work. 
They ain’t no damage done in the first 
round. They just feels each other out. Ed 
gets in a few long-distance jabs, but they 
don’t hurt none. Taylor don’t do muc 
but waltz around getting a line on the 
range. In the second spasm Ed gets in a 
stiff right to Taylor’s jaw and sets this bird 
rocking on his toes. Before the champ can 
get set Wallace comes back with another 
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mean right to Taylor’s neck and sends that 
cuckoo wabbling to the ropes. Believe me, 
I’m feeling good! On the square, I been 
praying all night that Ed’ll get through 
without a relief hitter. 

The round’s all Wallace’s. Taylor’s a 
pretty tired boy when he gets to his corner, 
but he comes back in the third fresh as a 
daisy. They trade a lot of wallops and the 
milly’s about even. The fourth and fifth 
rounds don’t mean much. They is both 
playing it safe, poking at each other and 
falling into the clinches when the going gets 
rough. They don’t hurt each other none 
worth mentioning. 

Then come the sixth. It looks like Tay- 
lor’s been playing with Ed. He quits pok- 
ing and side-stepping and clinching and 
steps right in. He just makes a monkey of 
Wallace, slapping him from one side of the 
ring to the other. If Ed ain’t got an iron 
constitution he’d ’a’ been knocked cuckoo 
a dozen times. I give Bud a quick look, 
but he don’t make no sign. Then I give a 
couple of quick looks toward the door. 

Just before the round ends Taylor catches 
Ed one over the heart that sends him stag- 
gering. The boy gets his balance back, 
though; stalls around for a while, and when 
the bell rings gets back to his corner steady 
enough. I hops in to give him the rub. 
You can see the baby’s all tired. I’m busy 
with the boy and not thinking of nothing 
when blooey —out go the lights! Ed's head 
ain’t tired none. He slides outta my hands 
like a greased pig and before I knows it an- 
other bird has slipped into ’em. I go on 
rubbing as if nothing ain’t happened. 

They is a racket and lots of yelling for 
lights, but I’m feeling pretty good. It 
don’t look like no one’s hep. 

“Muss your hair, kid!’ I hiss. 
mn hair!’’ I dump a bucket of 
nim. “Look tired, boy! All in!” 

Blam! Up go the lights! They ain’t 
been out more than half a minute. For a 
while I can’t see so good. When I looks at 
the boy in the corner I thinks for a minute 
it was Ed. Then I pipes the mole and I 
know the works has gone through K. O. 
Suddenly this baby Taylor jumps up and 
runs over to us. I takes one look at the 
door and gets ready for a leap for life. 

“Lemme see them gloves!” yelps the 
champ. 

I feel better. I’m wise. Taylor figures 
the lights was put out to give Wallace a 
chance to stick a chunk of iron in his glove. 
That was an old stunt in them days. They'd 
either douse the glim or start a rough- 
house, and when things were quiet again 
one of the babies would have a five-pound 
lead sinker cached in his glove 

““What’s the game?’’ I yell. ‘‘ What are 
you trying to put over on us? Lemme see 
them gloves!” 

I look sore and make a grab at Taylor’s 
hands. They ain’t nothing wrong with 
neither of the boys and the milly starts 
again. 

Ray shoots in a few body blows. You 
can see Taylor is surprised by the boy being 
so fresh. The change in style worries him 
some, too, before the round is over. I can’t 
understand why no one don’t get suspicious. 
All that Ed nok been doing was jabbing and 
using his left, and Ray don’t do none of 
them things. All he does is sink his fists in 
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Taylor’s tummy and wallop him in the 
kidneys, which was all right in them days. 
Ray sure punishes the champ in the 
seventh. 

The boy comes back to his corner with a 
grin. 

“Cinch,” he whispers. “The cuckoo’s all 
in. I'll get him in a coupla rounds sure. 

“Take it easy,” says ““Maybe he 
ain’t so all in like he looks. Watch out for 
that right of his. He nearly slaughtered 
Ed with it. Get me?” 

Wallace takes my advice and don’t try 
to kill the champ right away. He just 
keeps hammering at Taylor’s stomach with 
his short jolts. You can see easy the baby’s 
weakening fast and I figure he ain’t good 
but maybe for two rounds more. I’m feel- 
ing good and ain’t worried none no more. 

The next spasm is a massacre. Taylor 
is knocked off his pins and takes a nine 
count. He gets up, staggers around for a 
while and then flops again for nine. The 
champ gets up al wabbles into a clinch. 
He’s so weak he can’t even lift his hands. 
Ray is just about to put over the sleep pill 
when the bell rings. I take a look at Bud 
and grin. He's standing six or seven feet 
away from the ring in the aisle. I don’t 
grin long. There’s a guy sitting near where 
Bud was, yelling like a nut. Suddenly he 
pulls a handkerchief from his pocket and 
waves it over his head. 

Blam! Out go the lights! I 
slipping from my hands. 

“It’s a mistake!’’ I hiss. 
you boob!” 

There’s a lot of noise and scuffling and 
cursing near me. I’m so excited I don't 
know what’s what. 

Bling! Up come the lights and there’s 
Ed and Ray in the ring, one of ’em on the 
stool and the other just coming through 
the ropes. 

The crowd don’t get hep for a while and 
I ain’t waiting for them to come outta their 
trance. I just jump over the ropes and run 
for the door I only give one look back 
The gang’s rushirg the ring. I get outside 
all right and beat it down the street. About 
six blocks from the arena there’s a guy in 
front of me running like blazes too. He 
gets under a light and I see it’s Bud. 

I catch up with him, but he don’t stop. 
I can see he’s headed for the railroad yards 
and I follows. We got one piece of luck 
anyway. They is a tanker pulling out and 
we hops on a flat at the end near the ca- 
boose. We don’t say nothing for a while. 
We ain’t got the wind. 

“You played hell, didn’t you?” 
finally. 

‘How was I to know,” he snaps back, 
“that them cuckoos would think the hand- 
kere hief stunt was gonna be worked more 
‘an once? 

“You should ’a’ told 'em,’’ I says. “I 
guess Ed figured the baby flopping on the 
canvas over his head was Ray and you 
wanted him to pull the relief act.” 

“‘T guess so,’”’ says he. “It was some ar- 
tistic stunt, though, while it worked, hey, 
boy?” 

I just laughed, bitterlike. 

“Wonder if the boys made a get-away?” 
asks Bud. 

“No,” says I; 


around to see what the gate was! 


feel Ray 


“Stick here, 


I says 


“they is probably sticking 
es 


HELEN OF TROY, N. Y. 


largely confined to transatlantic liners; 
Happy Gorman, who had attained fame 
anda Jail sentence— by means of an astound- 
ingly clever oil-stock swindle; and Connie 
Hawes, one-time counterfeiter and gen- 
erally expert flimflam artist. Their eyes 
were focused interestedly upon the Juno- 
esque figure of the woman who stood with 
her back against the door, enjoying to the 
ultimate her calcium moment. 

“Well,” she announced pridefully, “Jim 
Hanvey fell for it! 

There was a moment of tense silence. 

At last, Johnny Norton, pulling ner- 
vously at his mustache, voiced the question 
which was uppermost in the minds of all of 
the m: 

“You sure? 

“Positive! You know how it is, boys. 
Jim has got only one weakness and that’s 
his heart. It’s softer than mush. He fell 
for that going-straight stuff like a tabby 
for a fresh box of catnip. Honest, it was a 
shame to take the money.” 

Johnny grinned. 

“*He promised to keep me straight?” 


(Continued from Page 23 


“Yeh. Reckon it was the first time poor 
old Jim was ever asked to do anything like 
that.””” Her face clouded. ‘I sort of hate 
to put it.over on him this way. I’m awful 
strong for Jim.” 

“So are all of us.” It was Connie 
Hawes speaking. ‘“‘But what could we do 
about it? It was a cinch we'd have trouble 
with Jim, so the best thing was to throw 
him off the track.’ 

Slim Bolton rose and walked to the win- 
dow. He spoke without turning. 

“Reckon this stuff ain’t exactly in my 
line,”” he commented; ‘“‘but I never did 
understand the reason for wising Jim up. 
I’m not saying you fellows are wrong, but 
it looks to me like we are running an un- 
necessary chance.” 

Johnny Norton made no attempt to 
conceal his contempt for the slender one, 

“If you had more than one brain in your 
head, Slim, they wouldn’t have barred you 
from the steamships. The reason Jim had 
to know it was this: He’s chief of the de- 
tective force of the Bankers’ Protective 
Association. Bein’ down in this part of the 


country, it was a dead cinch he’d be called in 
the minute anything irregular shappe ned.’ 
“But nothing irregular — 

“Nothing irregular me eye! I borrow 
two hundred thousand dollars on a quarter 
million dollars’ worth of Liberty Bonds. 
The banking house sends ’em over to the 
bank by messenger for rediscount. You 
fellows bump the messenger and make a 
get-away with the bonds. Bond robbery 
from a banking house which is a member 
of the Bankers’ Protective. Jim Hanvey 
is called in of course, and first thing he asks 
is where did they get the Liberty Bonds. 
And when they tell him that a gent named 
John Roden Norton borrowed the money 
he would be most likely to smell a mice; 
even two or three mices.”’ 

“But when this happens —— 

“Pff! You fellows are gonna lay low. 
And Jim already knows all about my bor- 
rowing the two hundred thou. He even 
knows about the Juarez proposition, and 
at the very moment you fellows are grab- 
bing off the bonds I'll be with Jim Hanvey. 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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DopGce GrRoTHERS 
BUSINESS SEDAN 


With this car, Dodge Brothers have 


literally created a new type of sedan. 


They have combined open car rugged 
ness with closed car protection and 


smartness. 


They have demonstrated, once for all, 
that a sedan can be as practical and 
almost as inexpensive as an open 
touring car. 


The body is built of hand-welded steel 
because steel is sturdy, and will take a 
permanent, oven-baked finish, eliminat 
ing forever the cost of repainting. 

The seats are upholstered in attractive, 
genuine Spanish blue leather, because 
leather will wash and wear. 


To further enlarge the car’s usefulness, 
the rear seat, back and side cushions, 
seat frame and foot rest are quickly 
removable, giving fourteen square feet 
of flat loading space in the rear com- 
partment. The manifold uses made 
possible by this unique feature are 


readily imagined. 


The top and rear quarters are of non 
rumble, fabric construction, conforming 
with the present attractive vogue. 
From cord tires to curtain cords, the 
fittings, inside and out, are distinctive 


and complete. 
In fact, every detail of the car empha 
sizes its striking adaptability to business 


as well as social use. 


The price is $1195 f. 0. b. Detroit 


DODGE BROTHERS 


Patents Pending 











THE WILLS 
SAINTE CLAIRE 


The more experienced and 
critical you are in your judg- 
ments of motor cars, the more 
enthusiastic you will be as an 
owner and driver of the Wills 
Sainte Claire. This car is 
designed and built for those 
men and women who are 
accustomed to and insist upon 
the finest and the best. 


You will find that no other 
car rides so easily, drives so 
easily, clings to the road so 
tenaciously as the Wills Sainte 
Claire. Because no other 
motor car has the spring 
suspension, the perfect bal- 
ance, the even weight-distri- 
bution of the Wills Sainte 
Claire. 
C. H. Wills & Company 
Marysville, Michigan 
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| slip through real pretty.’ 


| dollar denominations, 
| time, but not be dangerous. 
| boys are to cash in as soon as you can, 

| shoot the two hundred thousand back to 
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(Continued from Page 5&2) 

Get that? He not only is gonna be set easy 
on borrowing the coin, but he’s also gonna 
be right with me when the fireworks are 
being shot. What’s the result? I’ve got a 
clean slate with Jim. I even let him induce 
me not to raise Torrance’s check—swell 
chance I'd have raisin’ that bird’s paper 
and so Jim will be lovin’ me real sweet and 
you guys will be beatin’ it to the border 
with them quarter million dollars in bonds. 
Y ou fellers will cash ’eminsomewheres 

“How about the numbers? They ain't 
registered bonds, I know, but the minute 
that many are stolen the banking house 
will notify the B. P. A. to watch out 

Helen of Troy had been too long in the 
background. She didn’t like it. All her 
life she had been accustomed to having 
men stare at her and hang upon her words, 
and so now she took the floor again and 
gave explanation to Slim Bolton, who had 
but recently been impressed into service as 
the necessary fifth member of the party. 

“Tl and Happy worked out that game,” 
she explained. “‘Happy is awful keen on 
stocks and bonds and things like that, so 


| he knew that we’d have to watch out for 


those numbers. So what we'll do is this: 
here, has already made arrange- 
ments for the loan—told the banking 
house just what he wants the money for 
and on Thursday he’s to swap the bonds 
and his note for the cash. He's due to be 
on hand at eleven o’clock in the morning, 
but he ain’t gonna be. He’s gonna get 
there about Laloant one, the banks in this 
burg closin’ up at two o’clock. He'll hand 
over the bonds to the president of the bank- 
ing house and that bird will check over the 
bond numbers with Johnny, Johnny having 
them written down formal-like on a piece 
of paper. 

“And here’s the point, Slim: The num- 
bers that Johnny reads out will be the num- 
bers of the bonds all right, but the numbers 
he reads won’t be the numbers that are 
written down on this slip of paper. 

“Minute he does that he’s gonna ask the 
banker to give him the check quick so he 
can deposit before the bank closes, with 
the result that the banker will accept that 
list and will give Johnny’s slip to the book- 
keeper for entering in the journal. In 
other words, the numbers that they’ll enter 
up won't be the numbers of the bonds at 


| all, and there won't be any check when you 


get away with ’em. Chances are the bank- 
ing house has already made arrangements 


| to rediscount at one of the big banks, and 


they'll be anxious to shoot the collateral 
right around there; so the whole thing will 
questioned the 


“And if it don’t?” 


| pessimistic Slim. 


She stamped her foot irritably. 

“Then it'll simply be a harder matter to 
dispose of the bonds. They’re in thousand- 
and it would take 
Anyway you 


Johnny and then Johnny redeems his 
bonds and hikes down there to join you. 


| We can’t lose.” 


“Us fellers do the rough work,” com- 
mented Connie Hawes. “That ain't ever 
been exactly in my line.” 

“I'm putting up the kale, ain’t I?” 
queried Johnny. “That ought to count 
some.” 

“It does. But ——” 

“But nothing!” snapped Helen of Troy. 
“The way you boys talk about flunkin 
this thing you almost make me ash — 
of being a crook. 

Meanwhile, in the very limited confines 
of his room, Jim Hanvey had been doing 
considerable thinking. e sat as Helen 
had left him, overflowing the old wicker 
chair, puffing solemnly upon the long- 
extinguished stump of his cigar, fat fingers 
fiddling with his watch chain. 

Jim was interested; so interested that 
for a few moments he almost forgot the 
intense heat. He had been asked to keep 
a crook on the straight and narrow. 

“Gee! Johnny was a good workman in 
his day. Funny what wimmin will do toa 

guy 

lie was surprised that Johnny had re- 
mained straight for this length of time. 
He didn't blame the lad, of course—was 
sincerely glad that he had done so. Helen 
was a woman in a million, just such a one 
as Jim secretly craved for a wife. She was 
comfortably leone and full-blooded and 
richly blond. “And wise. I'd hate to be 
married to a boneheaded dame.”’ He lighted 
his cigar stump absently. ‘‘Swell-lookin’ 
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frail like her could almost make me turn 
crooked. No wonder she’s kept Johnny 
straight.” 

More peculiar than that, however, Jim 
reflected, was the fact that Helen herself 
had forsaken the rose path. She had been 
a clever dip in her day—none superior— 
and a smooth worker in other lines. He 
recalled the Starkman blackmail scheme; 
they’d never been able to hang a thing 
on Helen for that—or Johnny either. Old 
Starkman’s lips had been tightly sealed, 
and not through indifference to money. 

“That bimbo didn’t love a dollar no 

more than he did his last pair of pants. 
Helen sure had him dead to rights, some- 
way. 
Here was Helen going straight and com- 
ing to him for assistance that her husband 
might not step from the road of rectitude. 
Jim’s massive head rolled heavily from side 
to side in wonderment. 

He spent the evening at a movie, finding 
himself aroused to spontaneous applause 
at that portion of the picture which dis- 
closed the husband returning home just 
in time to prevent the elopement of his 
wife and the chauffeur, the latter having 
turned out to be an old lover in disguise. 
There was a saccharine scene which re- 
sulted in a dramatic choice between the 
men, the woman designating her preference 
by nearly strangling her husband while that 
gentleman beamed happily upon the dis- 
comfited lover as he slunk miserably away, 
presumably to another household where, 
paeaee, the husband might not return 

ome thus inopportunely. 

Scenes of that sort were vastly impres- 
sive to Jim. He hated bad sportsmanship, 
and the villain-chauffeur in this picture had 
been a bad sport. Crookedness Jim loved. 
He admired a clever crook and worshiped 
a good woman. There was something 
massively pitiful about the man as he 
gazed raptly upon the silver screen in the 
picture show; something inexpressibly 
sad in his demeanor, his abject loneliness. 
Jim himself would have been the last per- 
son in the world to realize the void in his 
life. Keen as he was in analysis of others, 
he was no master of introspection. When 
he emerged from the picture theater it was 
in the grip of a warm, sentimental glow. 
His simple, direct nature had been stirred 
to the roots. At that moment he desired 
nothing in life so much as to insure Helen 
the retention of that happiness which a 
few brief years of honest living had brought 
to her. 

The following morning—Wednesday— 
he visited the banking house of Starnes & 
Company, where Johnny’s loan was in 
the process of negotiation. He discovered 
that Joseph P. Starnes, the president, was 
handling the matter personally and that 
Johnny had explained frankly to Mr. 
Starnes the use to which the money was 
to be put. 

“It is no concern of mine,” explained 
Mr. Starnes crisply, “‘what Mr. Norton 
does with that money. As a matter of 
fact, it has been my experience that a pro- 
fessional gambler is highly trustworthy. 
In the second place there is always the 
chance that his venture will prove un- 
profitable, in which case I shall have re- 
course to my collateral. It is excellent 
collateral, Mr. Hanvey; as good as 
money. This house is safe—entirely and 
thoroughly safe.” 

“H’m! Guess you're about right, Mr. 
Starnes. Just wanted to know if you was 
wan, to what this bird wanted the money 
or 

“Of course I am.” Mr. Starnes’ man- 
ner was curt. He had an instinctive 
antipathy to this hulking representative of 
the Bankers’ Protective Association; had 
more than once seriously considered sug- 
gesting to that organization that the man 
was mentally unfitted for the responsibility 
of his position. 

“* And if I were not it would make no dif- 
ference. Liberty Bondsform security which 
we cannot question.” 

Jim rose. 

“T ain't gonna argue about it.” 

“There's nothing to argue.” 

“Certainly not. Of course there ain’t. 
That's why I ain’t gonna argue about it.” 

That evening Jim dropped in at the 
hotel where Johnny and Helen were reg- 
istered. He telephoned to their room and 
was bidden to come up. His call abruptly 
terminated a hectic pinochle game then in 

progress, leaving Happy Gorman a heavy 
and disgruntled loser. When Jim entered 
the room he discovered Johnny playing 
solitaire and Helen seated by the window, 
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reading a fashion magazine. A significant 
glance passed between the portly detective 
and the lavishly blond woman. Johnny 
rose at sight and posed for a moment with 
one hand gripping the card table, a slight 
frown showing. 

"Lo, Jim.” 

Johnny was a most excellent actor. 
Apparently he was enormously surprised 
at the presence of the Gargantuan gentle- 
man who bulked in the doorway. It was 
Jim who punctured the silence: 

‘‘Ain’t you glad to see me, 

“Why shouldn’t I be?” 

“T'll bite. Why?” 

“ue you think you’ve got anything on 
me — 

“Aw, g’wan, Johnny! You know durn 
well that I know you’ve been goin’ 
straight since you and Helen got hitched 
up. Just heard you were in town an’ 
dropped in for a social chat.” 

Norton appeared relieved. He heaved 
an impressive sigh and motioned his visitor 
to a chair. 

As though for the first time, Jim took 
notice of Helen. He held her two hands 
in his and stared approvingly. 

“Helen of Troy! By gosh, Helen, 
you're prettier than ever! You've put on 
flesh, but you’ve been careful where you 
put it.”’ 

“That's all that counts, isn’t it?” 

“Yep. Some wimmin are downright 
careless. How’re you an’ Johnny gettin’ 
along?” 

“*Mighty well.” 

“‘Who you doin’ for a livin’?”’ 

“The public. Johnny’s been makin’ a 
book down in New Orleans. It’s a lot of 
work and a heap of expense, but we've 
managed to make ends meet.” 

Jim eyed the cards longingly. 

“How "bout a little three-handed game 
of setback?”’ 

Chairs were drawn up. They played 
for a cent a point. It was midnight when 
Jim paid his losses—eighty-one cents—and 
rose to go. 

“This is the life,” he commented 
heartily. Then his face grew serious. 
“Keep it up, Johnny. There’s nothin’ to 
this crooked stuff.” 

“IT know that, Jim,’’ returned Norton 
fervently. “I’m off it.” 

The door closed behind the detective. 
Assured that he had departed, Johnny 
crossed the room, took his wife in his arms 
and implanted a smacking kiss upon her 
willing lips. 

‘Hook, line and sinker!” 

“lt is a dirty shame to take him in that 
way.” 

“Sure! But it’s him or us, and there 
ain’t any use of it being us. We'll be on 
Easy Street when this deal is finished.” 

They slept but lightly that night. The 
following morning early there was an ex- 
ecutive session in Johnny’s room. Slim Bol- 
ton was there, pessimistic as ever; Happy 
Gorman, melancholy but game; Connie 
Hawes, steely-eyed and emotionless. 

“There’s nothing to worry about,” 
reassured Johnny. ‘‘ Everything’s chicken.” 

“For you—yes.”’ 

Helen of Troy whirled on the speaker 

“You can welch any time you want. 
It’s Johnny’s idea and Johnny’s jack. If 
you ain’t game to go through with it fe 

** Aw, dry up, girlie! Who said anything 
about welching? I just wanted you to 
know that we aren’t going it blind. If we 
didn’t need the money so bad ye 

“If people didn’t need money there 
wouldn’t be any crooks,” she said tartly. 
“Now let’s check over the plan.” 

They put their heads together and for the 
next fifteen minutes their earnest voices 
hummes steadily; five clever—if warped 
brains planning the betterment of them- 
selves and the discomfiture of a single, 
lonely, unwieldy detective. 

“It's rough,”” summarized Happy Gor- 
man, “‘but it looks like a cinch.’ 

They separated. Slim Bolton went to a 
downtown garage, where he took out a 
car bought by him three days before. Slim 
knew more than a thing or two about auto- 
mobiles, and for two days had been de- 
voting his energies to the task of tuning 
this car up to the notch of perfect perform- 
ance. He drove downtown and parked op- 
posite the office building which housed the 
firm of Starnes & Company, bankers and 
brokers. 

Slim took his post in the automobile at 
about eleven o’clock. At 11:30 he was 
joined by Happy Gorman, strong of arm 
and melancholy of face. 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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PREST-O-PLATES have opened the 
eyes of Car Owners to this vital fact- 


the life of the battery 
is in the plates. ‘=~. 
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“INSIDE THE BATTERY” 
Every motorist needs the unusual booklet, 
‘*Inside the Battery’’. Tells what to buy in 
a battery, and how to take care of it. Send 
for it. It is free. Write us and we will mail 
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Old Scarred Floor Boards 

~~ Hide Them 
Sost wood floors—age-stained and spotted, 
need try your patience no longer. 


KYANIZE Sanitary Floor Enamel covers the 
old floor with a glistening coat of waterproof 
beauty. On today, it’s dry tomorrow—a coat- 
ing that defies heels and the elements to injure. 
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It's solid in color, solid in value, guaranteed 
to satisfy, 
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Home,” illustrated in colors. 
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| over these bonds.” 


| brows, 
| wasn’t a doubt of their genuineness. He 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

At 11:45 Connie Hawes appeared. He 
was dressed in a loose-fitting tweed suit, 
his coat tailored with a vent back so as to 
afford a maximum of action liberty. He 
nodded briefly to the two men in the car, 
then strolled around the corner and sta- 
tioned himself outside a barber shop where 
he controlled a view of the building which 
held the Starnes offices. At 1:20 o’clock 
the figure of Johnny Norton came into 
view. He was walking up from the main 
business thoroughfare of the city and 
carrying a package which the men knew 
contained the Liberty Bonds. From the 
corner of his eye he took note of the fact 
that his three confederates were on duty. 
He turned into the office building and five 


| minutes later was ushered into the private 
| office of Joseph P. Starnes. 
| man greeted him effusively, but it 


That gentle- 
was 


patent, too, that Mr. Starnes was very 


much on guard. 


“You're late, Mr. Norton.” 

“Sorry,” explained Johnny suavely. ‘I 
overslept, and I've been busy checking 
He produced a knife 
and deftly cut the twine which bound the 
bulky package. “I suppose you have the 
note prepared.” 

a ag 

Starnes reached for the bonds. His 
sharp eyes, glittering from beneath bushy 
inspected them closely There 


counted them three times. Mr. Starnes 
was thoroughly reassured. His firm was 
on the verge of negotiating a very profitable 
loan. They were to receive 7 per cent in- 
terest from Johnny, rediscount the bonds 
at 5 per cent and thus make a clear 2 per 
cent profit, plus brokerage commission, 
without the embarrassment of tying up any 
of their cash reserve. 

“Amount correct?” questioned Johnny 


7s.” 

Johnny glanced at his watch. 

“Tt is almost time for the bank to close, 
Mr. Starnes. If you'll make out my check 
for two hundred thousand and let me sign 
the note I want to make my deposit 
today.” 

Starnes reached for a memorandum pad. 

“I'll have to take these numbers down.” 

Johnny was frigid under the strain. 

**T have a list here, Mr. Starnes. If you 
will just check the bonds themselves.” 

“Good!” 

Unsuspiciously Joseph P. Starnes checked 
the numbers on the bonds as Johnny Nor- 
ton read from the list. It was considerable 
of a memory feat on Johnny’s part, and 
he would not have been equal to it save 
for the fact that he worked with a key 
system. He read the numbers swiftly, 
each number that he read being the actual 
number on a bond which the banker 
checked off. But the numbers which 
Johnny called out were not the numbers 
which he had on his list. 

The hour of two was approaching. 
Johnny again suggested that he desired to 
make his deposit that day in the First 
National. Starnes sounded the buzzer for 
his bookkeeper. 

“The Norton the 
check.” 

They were duly produced, Starnes inno- 
cently reached for the list of bond numbers 
which Johnny had unostentatiously laid 


note, please, and 


| atop the bonds and extended the list to his 


bookkeeper. 

“See that these are entered up, Mr. 
Mathews. These are the thousand-dollar 
Liberties which we have accepted as 
security for the loan to Mr. Norton here.” 

The bookkeeper departed with the in- 
correct list of bonds. Johnny Norton was 

He scribbled his name 
on the note and accepted the Starnes check 


| for two hundred thousand dollars. He 
| shook hands and departed. 


Slim Bolton 
and Happy Gorman saw him swing down 
the street en route to the First National. 
At two minutes before two o'clock Johnny 
deposited to his credit the Starnes check. 
Then he returned to the hotel—and 
Helen. 

She was exultant at his report of success, 
and immediately they set the stage for a 
new drama. From the depths of his trunk 
he produced several dozen blank checks 
of the Crescent National of New Orleans. 


| These he placed on the writing desk beside 


Major Torrance’s check for eight thousand 


| dollars, which was also on the Crescent 


National. A half dozen pens were next 
laid out carefully and several bottles of 
ink, all approximately of the color used 
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originally by the unsuspecting horse owner, 
who was at that moment a victim to mal 
de mer. Then, with brow furrowed, 
Johnny went to work. The spell of it 
gained upon him; he forgot for the mo- 
ment that this was not seriously under- 
taken. His fingers, clumsy through lack of 
practice, labored over 8’s and 0’s similar 
to those made by the major. 

“It’s a dog-goned shame,” commented 
Johnny, “that I ain’t really trying some- 
thing like this.” 

Helen gazed pridefully upon his handi- 
work. 

“Come off that, dearie! Jim’d have you 
in less than no time.” 

“I know, I know; but I’m awfully 
tempted.” He shoved his chair back from 
the writing desk, lighted a Turkish ciga- 
rette and walked to the window, where 
he posed for a moment, carelessly twirling 
his close-clipped mustache. ‘Better tele- 
phone Jim, Helen. We want this thing to 
be an alibi.” 

She called the number of Jim’s hotel 
apartment house. The switchboard 
erator there answered. 

““Mr. Hanvey’s apartment, please.” 

There was a brief pause and then the 
operator’s voice: “If you'll hold the tele- 
phone for a moment I'll connect you. Mr. 
Hanvey has just went up in the elevator.” 

Helen nodded violently at her husband, 
signifying that Jim was at home. In the 
transmitter she fired a question: ‘‘How 
long has he been out?” 

“TI don’t know. I’ve just been on duty 
a half hour. If you wish 4 

Then came a violent buzzing, a pause 
and a drawling, lazy voice from the other 
end: 

“Hello! Who's this now?” 

a 

oh Ck Sal 

“This is Helen.” 

ni Is i 

“Oh, Jim’’—she pulled out the tremolo 
stop—‘“‘you promised to help me keep 
Johnny straight—you promised!” 

“Well, I'm doin’ my best.” 

“You haven’t done enough. He’s work- 
right now. Do you under- 


Op- 


ing now, Jim 
stand?” 

“On that paper?’ 

“Yes. Understand?” 

“Sure; sure I do, Helen! I ain’t so 
thick I can't see the joke when one clown 
slaps another in the pants. What you 
want me to do about it?’ 

**Come down and stop him. 
to you.” 

“There ain't 
silence and then 
hot for walkin’ 
“Take a taxi.’ 
Came Jim’s answer, heavy with sarcasm: 
Too durned expensive for an honest de- 


’ 


He'll listen 


many folks will.’”’ Brief 
“T’ll come. It’s awful 


tective.’ 

His receiver clicked on the hook. Helen 
flung herself across the room and into her 
husband's arms. 

“It worked, dearie. 
which means he ain’t hanging around 
Starnes & Company. He probably fol- 
lowed you when you left there, to get an 
idea if you were up to anything special. 
Saw you return to the hotel, and he went 
home. You've got an alibi. And now 
now we'll let him save you from going 
crooked! Oh, honey, we're getting away 
with it!” 

He patted her shoulder fondly. 

“You sure are a dandy wife, Helen! 
Great ol’ girl!” 

She bustled into the dressing room. 

“T'll be on the watchout for Jim in the 
lobby. Remember, Johnny, if you act your 
part right he'll never suspect you of being 
in on this deal, even if something should go 
wrong.” 

As she arranged her hat Johnny Norton 
glanced across the housetops in the general 
direction of the downtown business dis- 
trict. 

“Gee, I'd give something to know what 
happened down yonder!” 

It was worth knowing, for there had 
been action a-plenty. All three of the 
waiting men had witnessed Johnny’s de- 
parture from the offices of Starnes & 
Company, and they saw Johnny walk to 
the bank via the route which they knew the 
messenger would take. The quintet had 
planned this affair to a detail. They knew, 
for instance, that securities of unusual value 
held by Starnes & Company were daily 
taken to the First National Bank by a 
trustworthy messenger. 

This messenger was little more than a 
glorified office boy despite his maturity. 


He just came in, 
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Too, he was a creature of habit. He daily 
departed the Starnes & Company suite 
about 2:30 o’clock, and being methodical 
took the shortest possible route to the 
First National. It was upon this habit of 
the messenger’s that much of their scheme 
was based. 

There were two routes between the 
Starnes corner and the First National, 
located two blocks away. The obvious one 
was down Elm Street one block to Main, 
and thence along that chief thoroughfare 
to Pelham Street. The was one 
block north on Ashmore and thence across 
on Pelham to Main. The latter route was 
several steps shorter, less traveled, and 
therefore easier. It was this second route 
which the Starnes messenger was in the 
habit of taking. 

Almost identical in distance, the two 
routes were entirely dissimilar. Elm Street 
was a principal thoroughfare, something 
which could not be said of either Ashmore 
or Pelham. Those two blocks were lined 
with shoddy secondhand stores, groceries, 
markets and third-rate cafeterias. 

At thirty-three minutes after two 
o'clock the Starnes messenger emerged 
from the big office building and started 
northward on Ashmore. He walked with 
a peculiar shuffling gait, and in his right 
hand he clutched a brown-leather satchel. 
The moment he appeared Slim Bolton 
slipped into reverse, backed his sedan into 
the traffic, turned into Ashmore and fol- 
lowed. He saw Connie Hawes detach him- 
self from the doorway of a barber shop 
and fall into step behind the decrepit and 
unsuspecting messenger. 

Slim was driving parallel to the slow- 
moving messenger. His car veered toward 
the curb. A trifle ahead of the man, Slim 
stopped his car and immediately slipped 
into second in preparation for a quick 
get-away. Happy Gorman, every inch 
the gentleman in appearance, opened the 
rear door of the sedan and hailed the little 
old man. 

‘Pardon me, stranger,” he said politely, 
“but would you mind telling me which 
way I go to reach the best hotel?” 

The messenger paused and quite inno- 
cently moved toward the curb and the 
car. He recognized that this man must be 
a tourist. Connie Hawes closed in on him 
from the rear. 

“The best hotel?” repeated the mes- 
senger, pleased at having been questioned. 
“Tt’s two blocks down that way, and 
then ag 

The world went black before his eyes. 
Connie Hawes struck as he leaped. The 
messenger pitched forward into the opened 
door and Connie flung him out of the way 
as he darted by and grabbed the satchel. 
A spectator, rigid with terror, emitted a 
shriek of horror. The messenger crumpled 
grotesquely in the gutter—stunned. 

Slim clamped down on the accelerator 
and sped forward. There was no traffic 
policeman on that little-used corner. An- 
other pedestrian shouted, but no one knew 
what caused his excitement. The car 
whirled eastward on Pelham Street, turned 
north at the next corner and then rounded 
the block and sped southward over the 
viaduct. A crowd had collected about the 
figure of the stricken messenger, who was 
now struggling back to consciousness. Ex- 
citement was intense, but explanations 
given the belated policeman were inco- 
herent. The officer notified headquarters 
that a messenger for the Starnes banking 
house had been hit on the head and rcbbed, 
but he had no clue as to the identity of the 
assaiiants and knew nothing of the affair 
save that the escape had been made in 
an automobile. And the three criminals, 
speeding across country, little appreciated 
the measure of their safety. They drove at 
reasonable speed for thirty miles. At the 
first little town Connie Hawes alighted, 
carrying the satchel. The car proceeded. 
Twelve miles farther south Happy Gorman 
left the car. Slim drove into the next 
town, parked his car at the curb, strolled 
nonchalantly into a drug store, where he 
consumed an ice-cream soda, and twenty 
minutes later boarded a New Orleans- 
bound train. In the second Pullman he 
saw Connie Hawes and Happy Gorman, 
but by no slightest gesture did these men 
indicate an acquaintanceship with one an- 
other. 

They knew that they were safe, but took 
no chances. Time enough for that after 
their trip westward from New Orleans, 
when they should have attained safety on 
the far side of the Mexican border. 

(Continued on Page 58 
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How the pao Life 
rotects its Investments 


BIG insurance company such as the Metropolitan 
is cbligated to protect the interests of its policy 
holders in every possible way. There must be no 

chance of loss or risk of principal. 

While real estate mortgages are properly considered the best of 
investments, the Metropolitan, through its Real Estate Department, 
makes its investments in them doubly safe by insisting upon the use 
of building materials which prolong the life of the building and insure 
low maintenance costs. Mr. D. Everett Waid, Consulting Architect 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, passes upon the plans 
and specifications before the loan is made and insists upon the use 
of Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe, as against steel pipe, for all the plumb 

ing lines. You will find millions of feet of Reading Pipe in build 

ings erected with the aid of funds from the Metropolitan. 

Whether your interest lies in a modern skyscraper or in a residence to house your 
family, the proper pipe for heating and plumbing lines is a matter that concerns 
you deeply. Good pipe is a protection of your investment— poor pipe, a source 
of constant trouble and expense 

Reading Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe is the pipe that endures. The best proof of 
that lasting quality can be found in the large office buildings, hotels, schools and 
hospitals throughout the country. Here it has been selected because time after 
time Reading Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe has proven its ability to resist corrosion 
and serve three times longer than steel pipe. And, since the instailation expense 
is constant, regardless of the kind of pipe used, Reading Pipe should not add over 
5 per cent to the pipe bill Figured in rms of the ultimate cost, Reading 
Below —Re« Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe is far and away the most economical 
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| is not yet dead 
pitiful eyes to her husband’s face. 


| no time at all. 


’ - eres | from now on. 
[I ) F | Mail the coupon below and get a beauti- ‘Taryn /pay- | 
AA ment plan 





(Continued from Page 56) 
Events of some importance had been 


| occurring contemporaneously in the city 


from which they had so abruptly departed. 
Immediately on receiving the telephone 
call from Helen of Troy, Jim Hanvey left 
his diminutive apartment. The heat had 
become more intense; the sun baked down 
from a sky unmarked by clouds. 

Walking, for Jim, was far from a 
pleasure. He rolled uncomfortably down 
the street, his tiny, fishlike eyes blinking 
with interminable slowness, fat hands flap- 


| ping awkwardly against his pants legs with 


each lumbering step. He turned in at the 
hotel lobby and there found Helen. She 
crossed eagerly toward him, futilely search- 


| ing his puttylike face for any indication 
| of suspicion. 


“You understand what I wanted with 
you, Jim?” 

“Yeh, sure I understand, Helen. But 
it does seem to me Johnny might’ve been 


| considerate enough to pick a cooler day to 
| go crooked on.” 


“He’s working now. He’s all excited, 
looking like he’s sorry he wasted all this 
time going straight. He’s a wizard with 
other folks’ checks, Johnny is.” 

““M’'m-h’m! Clever boy. What you 
want me to do?” 

“Go up and talk to him.” 

“Alone?” 

“T'll go with you.” 

‘He won't get peeved at you for tipping 
me off?” 

“T don’t care if he does,” she returned 
virtuously. “I always have believed that 
honesty was the best policy—when you 
don’t really need money.” 

““Yeh—and when you get away with it.” 

They entered Johnny’s room without 
the formality of knocking. 

Johnny backed against the table, jaws 
working in true movie-villain fashion. His 
hands, groping behind his back, scraped 
the checks into a heap in a crude attempt 
at concealment. Helen, too, gave evi- 
dence of the fact that the art of the actor 
i or even ill. She raised 


“IT know you'll hate me, Johnny; but 
I tipped Jim off.’ 

He simulated great rage. 

““Snitched on me, eh? Damn you - 

“Whoa, Johnny! Easy there, son! I 
kinder hate to hear ladies damn-you’d 


” 


| when I’m around.” 


Johnny turned his offended attention to 


| the detective. 


“It’s none of your business - 

“T hope not, Johnny; but it most likely 
would have been if Helen hadn’t tele- 
phoned me.” 

“I did it for your sake, Johnny,” she 
chimed in. ‘1 have been very happy dur- 
ing the last six years, unhaunted by the 
fear of prison cells.” 

Jim turned to her, a quizzical light in 
his glassy eyes. 

‘“Who wrote them words?” 

She flushed. 

“T don’t know; but they’re just what I 
feel.’””. She threw her arms around Johnny’s 
neck. “Please, dearie, for my sake, for 
the sake of our happiness, listen to Jim! 
We've been straight for so long. You 
couldn’t get away with no forgery job now, 
dearie; you're all out of practice.” 

Jim waddled heavily across the room 
and took the batch of half-written checks 
from Johnny’s unresisting hand. 

‘*Lemme see how good you are now, kid. 
You used to be real clever.’’ He inspected 
them closely. ‘“T’chk! T’chk! They 
just can’t come back, Johnny. That’s 
awful rough work. I'd have got you in 
Yeh, tough luck, son; but 
I reckon you'd be wise to run straight 
You've lost your touch, 
Johnny.” 

An expression of genuine sorrow crossed 
Johnny’s face. 

“On the level?” 

“Surest thing you know!” 

“Well” —and Johnny sighed—-‘‘I s’pose 
I might as well keep on like I’ve been 
going. Much obliged, Jim.” 

Helen’s hysterical squeal of delight filled 
the room. 

“You promise, dearie—promise to keep 
straight forever and ever?” 


She turned her attention to Jim, clasped 
one of his hands between both of hers. 

“T don’t know how to thank you, Jim. 
You've been wonderful, marvelous!” 

Jim blushed boyishly. 

“Gee, Helen, lay offen that stuff! When 


| a géed-lookin’ dame begins sayin’ sweet 
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things to me I ain’t got no more backbone 
than a nickel’s worth of ice cream.” 

“But, Jim ——” 

The telephone jangled. 

“That’s for me,” Jim announced. 

“Tour 

“Uh-huh! I was expectin’ a call an’ I 
told the apartment house operator she’d 
find me here.” 

Helen and her husband were ill at ease. 
In a trice they had ceased to be sorry for 
the ungainly detective. There was some- 
thing so cumbersomely positive in his 
manner; such a degree of assurance. 

“Hello!” 

It was Hanvey at the telephone. The 
two others strained their ears, but without 
result. And Jim’s face told them no more 
than they could have learned by watching 
the lee side of a cantaloupe. 

“Yeh, Jim Hanvey speaking. 
Uh-huh. You don’t say so! : 
When? Clear? You done 
what I suggested? . . Well, that 
proves you ain’t the absolute ass I thought 
you was, Mr. Starnes.” 

He clicked the receiver on the hook and 
turned away. He lighted a fresh cigar 
and jerked his head toward the telephone. 
“Funny thing,’’ he commented disinter- 
estedly. 

“Yes?"" They spoke eagerly in chorus. 

‘Messenger left the Starnes offices a few 
minutes ago. Coupla roughnecks bumped 
him on the bean, grabbed his satchel and 
made a get-away.” If he discerned their 
mutual signs of relief he gave no indication 
of the fact. His voice droned on monoto- 
nously. ‘‘Old man Starnes is a stiff-necked 
idiot, but this time he was wise. He took 
my advice for once.” 

“Your advice?” 

“Sure! Y’see, with you dumping a 
quarter million dollars in unregistered 
Liberties with him, there was always danger 
that some crooks might get wise to it and 
try to make a haul. So I suggested to Fat- 
head Starnes that he stick them securities 
in his own vault for a while instead of 
sendin’ ’em down to the First National as 
he usually does. In view of what just 
happened, I think I was kinder clever 
real awful clever.” He paused apolo- 
getically. ‘‘You ain’t got no objections 
to me callin’ myself clever, have you?” 

They did not answer; a premonition of 
disaster had robbed them of speech. 

“Y'see, Helen, them naughty crooks 
might of got away with Johnny’s Liberty 
Bonds. Might of, I said. But they didn’t. 
All that was in that satchel was a few 
registered bonds which ain’t worth duck 
soup s‘far’s negotiatin’ ’em is concerned.”’ 

Helen’s face was dead white beneath her 
plentiful make-up. 

“Johnny’s Liberty Bonds are still at 
Starnes & Company?” 

“Yeh, sure!” 

“You wouldn’t lie to me, Jim, would 
you?” 

“Aw, Helen, you know I wouldn’t! Fat 
men are rotten liars.” 

“You suspected that the bank messenger 
was going to be robbed?” 

He nodded. 

“T had a sort of a hunch thataway.” 

She turned dejectedly. It was Johnny 
Norton who launched the next question: 

‘‘How did you get wise, Jim?” 

“Me? It was easy this time. A lady 
tipped me off; a terrible pretty blond 
lady.” Helen winced. ‘“’Bout as much of 
a tip-off as I needed, anyway,’ continued 
Jim softly. ‘“Y’know, Johnny, things 
occur awful funny sometimes. I hap- 
pened to drift into the Starnes offices just 
after you left, and would you believe it, 
the list of bond numbers that old bird had 
didn’t tally with the bonds at all. It was 
real peculiar. So I just suggested that they 
hold ’em there a while for the bookkeeper 
to enter em up. Y’know, a banker ought 
to be more careful than Starnes was. He 
never knows when he’s li’ble to get 
gypped.”” He turned toward the door. 
“Yeh, Johnny, if I was you I’d stay on 
the safe side of things. You’ve lost your 
touch, son—lost it complete.” 

Helen of Troy stared at her husband and 
he returned her gaze with one equally mis- 
erable. Jim Hanvey posed heavily in the 
doorway, the fingers of his right hand 
fiddling with his massive watch chain. He 
regarded them benignly. Then he blinked 
with maddening slowness. 

“Didn't you come to me, Helen, an’ ask 
me to keep Johnny from goin’ crooked?” 

She nodded. 

“Well,” drawled the big man, “I only 
done what you asked me, didn’t I?” 
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Your story with your Kodak 


When you “click” the shutter yourself and the people and surroundings in front of 


the lens are of particular interest to you—your children, your home—then and only then 
will the resulting pictures give the complete enjoyment photography provides. 


And it’s all easy with a Kodak from the start. 


“1t Home with the Kodak’’, a wel 


° / L } j l, . 
easily the kind of home pictures 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. The Kodak City 
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You can't test the value 
till it rains 


T’S not so much how snappy the raincoat looks when 
you stand before the mirror—it’s the way it acts when 
you get out in the rain! 


Looks, fit, style—they’re all jmportant, and you can 
judge them at a glance. But after all the one big test is, 
“Will it keep me dry?’’ Even an expert can’t always tell 
this by looks. Your only assurance of satisfaction is the 
name on the coat and the reputation of its maker. 


Raynsters are made by the oldest and 
largest rubber organization in the world. 
The Raynster name is your guide and 
guarantee. Every inch of these rain- 
coats is backed by layer on layer of finest 
rubber. Every seam is triple-reinforced. 


There is a Raynster 
for every need 


There are many different Raynster mod- 
els, from the rugged rubber-surface types to 
smart tweeds and cashmeres with the rubber 
hidden inside. Special types for boys, too. 
Whether you want a raincoat for work, for 
motoring, or for business, there’s a Raynster 
built especially for you. 


Look for the name Raynster! If your 

| dealer should be out of the exact Raynster 

~ you want, he can get it in no time from the 
\5 nearest of our many branches. 


United States Rubber Company 


NEW YORK CITY 
|, } 
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Pavnsters 


Reg. UU. S. Pat. Of. 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF RAINCOATS—a type for every need 
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My husband’s the painter over at Mun 

a” am disguising names—‘‘and we 
had to give boot too.” 

A vision of what that touring car 1 t 
have been crossed my mind; but I dis- 
missed it as too horrible However, by 
the smiles that kept chasing themselves 
over the face of the woman I knew which 
member of the family had been in favor cf 
the trade 

The painter cast her one glance which 
did its best to be scornful But he ad- 
dressed me. 

‘It’s getting of late,’ he said, 
‘and most of the cars are running the 
wrong way. There's a garage over at Smith- 
ville.” That town, a sictnpost had just ir 
formed me, lay ten miles farther along on 
my route 

“I'd be glad to tow you,” said I 

“That would be asking a good deal,” 
said he. 

“There’s the towrope,”” said I. ‘You 
might be getting it out of the bag while 
I see how I’m fixed for water.”’ 

When I turned round the towrope lay 
stretched between our splendid Elizabet} 
and her decrepit elderly relative, and the 
painter was fumbling about the axl 

“Can't exactly get the hang of this,”’ he 








said. 

“Let me do it,” said I 

As I attached the towrope, following 
exactly the instructions of the clerk in New 
York, I felt the corners of my mout} 
twitching with sinful, inordinate pride. | 
was showing this mechanic his business! 
It was a little, I thought, as the painter 
would feel if he had sat down and writter 
a story and sold it right away to a maga 
zine. I mounted the seat and gave her the 
The towrope held perfectly. That i 
of the amazing surprises about ma- 
nery. Often it works right away, just as 
advertised. Lizzie, being a car of spirit, 
coughed and spat and protested at first, then 
ettled down to her work and even, get 
ting the spirit of the occasion, took the first 
ill on high. As we disengaged at Smit 
ville the painter was loud in his gratitude 

‘You just come to Munson when you’re 
touring again,” he said, “‘and see the time 
I'll give you. And say,” he added, “‘you 
sure do know automobiles! Ain’t in the 
business, by any chance?” 

That lets out the towline 

All our advisers were emphatic on the 
ubject of tools. ‘‘Get a box with a pad- 
lock,”’ they said; ‘“‘or if you don’t do that 
take along a good dog. They steal tools 
frightfully in the garages. Maybe the dog 
is best. He'll guard the car in the garage 
at night, and when you break down on a 
onely road and have to go for help he'll 
take care of your wife.” 











Needless Warnings 


Now it happens that we are just out of a 
jog, and breaking in a new pup on the 
road seemed something of an undertaking 
And when I spoke about a tool box to the 
garage man who took the car out of stor 
age and overhauled her in New York City, 
he honestly advised against it. ‘The only 
place for it is your running board,” he said, 
‘‘and that will overbalance you on a long 
trip.” 

I decided to take the ris As time went 
on we took more risks than that. We were 
traveling with the paraphernalia not only 
of transcontinental tourists but of a pair 
of writers; we carried not only suitcases 
and hatboxes but a typewriter, two 
eameras, portfolios, field glasses, tennis 
rackets and an umbrella. Within three days 
very shame for the show we made in ur 
loading at a hotel moved us to take out 
only the essentials, leaving the rest aboard 
for the night. The first time I adopted this 
measure | asked the man at the garage if 
those things would be safe in the car. He 
gave me a stare. “Why not?” he jerked 
And why not indeed? Never did I miss so 
much as a screw driver 

We were solemnly warned again and 
again to make provision for carrying gas 
and water. True, we would not need this 
emergency measure in the East, but when 
we got West 

Day after day, as we rose, eager to be 
off, and threw our things into our bags, I 
remarked, “‘I guess I'd better be seeing 
about gas and water carriers.”” And each 
day, with the conservatism of her sex, the 
passenger counseled, ‘‘It’s been all right so 
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Continued from Page 14 


IZZIE, OR BUST 


far. Wait another day.”’ We never bought 
those carriers. I established the rule, as we 
drew into the lands of sparse population, of 
filling up with gasoline every time a red 
pillar hove into view—whether I seemed 
to want it or not The account book, faith 
fully kept by the passenger, shows that we 
never at any one stop took on more thar 
gallons. As for water 
se boiled throug a hill 
mercury above a hundred degrees, we bor 
rowed a drink for Lizzie from a wayside 
well. These were only precautionary meas 


three times, as 





country with the 


Then there was a matter of extra tires 
We must carry at least two Even those 
n ht not be enougt So 1 had a doubl 
tire carrier clamped to the rear of the ma- 
chine, and added to the mess under the 
seat a laboratory of patching apparatus 
which I had not the slightest idea how to 
use. The double carrier at the rear turned 
out a bad plan. It tore loose beyond po 
sibility of repair, and finally we loaded our 
spares into the back seat with the luggage 
One spare would have done perfectly. We 
had no blowouts, and just two punctures 
The first, as aforementioned, happened i: 
Illinois, and the second as we approached 
Denver. The rest of the tires--a new set 
were not once even blown up. They carried 
nto the light dry atmosphere of Denver 


rof Auburn, New Yorl 








ne heavy moist a 


Wayside Mechanical Geniuses 


And that was all. Next time I’m going 
to do it on one spare tire, a pair of pincer 
and a clean handkerchief 

Adventures—-no! New highway thoug!} 
this trail be, it is, after all, but a joining 

gether of roads trodden by the shoe of 
the automobile this twenty years long. To 
us of the cities and the sophisticate d cour 
try places on their borders the passenger 
automobile is a luxury. The farms of the 
United States long ago made it a necessity 
and necessity has bred a class of roadside 
automobile mechanics who seem able to 
remake a car while running at fifty miles 
an hour. Looking back, I am of the opinior 
that even a major accident like a broker 
axle would have been no real calamity. lh 
the most remote spot to which we pene 
trated I need only have mounted the rur 
ning board of a passing car, ridden to the 
nearest farmhouse, used the rural telephone 
and brought the repair car to our assistance 

Only one piece of advice did I find er 
tirely sound and good; and that come 
near to introducing too much adventure 
‘Look out for railroad crossings,’’ they 
said Persons of our profession tend t« 
periods of dopy meditatior We agreed or 
tarting that whoever saw a railroad cros 
ng first should say “ Railroad,’’ and that 
I should always stop to take a look. Suc 
a proceeding cuts into running time. Day 
after day rolled back of us without sight 
or sound of a train Then one day 
Western Missouri I was running along a 
tretch of fine road, making time, when the 


passenger gave the familiar warning I 
pulled up to a stop more by sheer hal 
than anything else; I remember a feelin, 


ef impatience at having always to chec] 
pee 1 for railroads 
All right on my side,’’ said the pa 


re 


eng 


‘All right,’’ I began-—and out of the 
curving cut to my left tore a through ex 
press at sixty miles an hour It passed 
and from a hut by the track came running 
a man in overalls 

‘Didn't you see it?”’ he gasped 

“Sure,”’ said 1. “I had pulled up 

‘l thought you hadn't,” he aid 

‘Thought you was just going into low t 
take the grade. I’m developin’ heart 
disease, 80 many people come near gettir 
killed at this place.”’ 

Had I kept on I should have met that 
rain squarely Now it 
apprehend a thing with your intellect and 
another to grasp it with your emotions 
one thing to wag your head in approval of 
safety-first posters and another vividly to 
picture your car, yourself and your wife 
mixed in indiscriminate fragments down a 
hundred yards of track. Hence, I indorse 
my advisers; in this land of unguarded 
grade crossings forget speed and stop wher 
you see a railroad sign. As Lord Nort 
cliffe said to me when I signed up with | 
for a war correspondent, “‘My boy, the 
principle is to get back with the story! 


t 


s one thing t 
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Ford bearings in Greensburg 


Why eight years and 50,000 miles 
give this Ford owner no worries 
AN HIGHT-YPAR-OLD FORD in Greensburg, | 
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Can You Keep Your Home 
Warm This Winter ? 


HE time to answer that question is now 
And you can answer it now. You can stop 
worrying today over what the bitter months ahead 
may have in store. You can buy an auxiliary 
heating service that will banish forever the suf 
ferings due to an underheated house. There is 
no need for your family to endure shivery dis- 
comfort because your furnace fire cannot keep 
your home livable at all times 
Never again face the dreary prospect of a win 
ter spent in chilly rooms that make normal, 
healthy living impossible. Use the most thor 
oughly satisfactory means to make your home 
comfortable in spite of urgent need to save 
your coal. Wholesome warmth and cheer are 
always yours when your home is equipped with 


MWelsback, 
S HEATERS 


You can dress each morning in perfect com 
fort; eat breakfast warmed by radiant, sun-like 
heat; keep the rooms you use at the proper 
temperature all day long, and spend your eve 
ning hours before a glorious, steady fire. 


The Welsbach Company is obviously the best fitted to 
manufacture gas heaters. The experience and knowledge 
gained in thirty years of making the finest gas burners have 
resulted in a heater unequaled in the volume of its warmth 
and the economy of its gas consumption, Welsbach Heat 
ers are designed to give you the direct benefit of every 
unit of heat generated. Their odorless warmth is instantly 
at your command. Every feature in their construction is 
put there for convenience and economy; every feature is 
essential to efficient service 


Twist the automat 
ighter and h 


matchesorr 
This is an ex 
Welshach feature 


WELSBACH COMPANY 
Gloucester, N. J. 


Member American Gas Association 








A Compleie Supplementary 
Heating Service 


There are six  Welsbach heaters invarious 
finishes, a heater for every need. Three 
are fireplace types; three are portable 
heaters easy to move from room to room 
They are priced, east of the Mississippi 
from $8 to $35. Ask your dealer or the 
Gas Company to show you the complete 
Welsbach /ine 
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We had started expecting adventure; we 
found less of that than one would encounter 
on a drive through New York City. But 
adventure is not necessary to happiness, 
nor even to romance. And those were 
happy days—so happy and desired that 
long before dawn sleep was broken into 
little cat naps by the longing to be off and 
away. Where, exactly, lies the fascination 
of motoring I cannot exactly see. Some 
men get a thrilled satisfaction from the 
sense of power at command of their hands 
and feet. That is akin, I suppose, to the 
satisfaction I feel when the drive springs 
true from my racket, the shot from my 
brassy. But to that Iam immune; the me- 
chanics of driving appeal to me only as a 
task and a bore. Perhaps it is the intensi- 
fication of experience. Every turn of the 
road may bring its surprise, its new gentle 
delight to the eye--a perfectly composed 
landscape, a wild thing scurrying to cover, a 
house suggesting by its set or surroundings 
human beauty or tragedy or romance, a new- 
born colt following step by step its brooding, 
solicitous mother, a colony of prairie dogs 
making totem poles of themselves above 
their mounds. . You may see these same 
things from the window of a Pullman car, 
but only distantly; and you cannot com- 
mand the Pullman to stop while you 
observe the habits of the prairie dog, try to 
engage the shy affections of the colt, hold 
conversation over the fence with an in- 
habitant of the house which has intrigued 
you. It gives you the same sense of 
intimacy with the country that you get on 
a walking trip; only the impressions come, 
necessarily, ten times as fast. Yet when 
all that is said, it does not entirely explain 
the charm of this new vacationing which 
has of late taken such hold on the American 
people. 

As I try to classify the shifting pano- 
ramic impressions of those days, this 
country of ours, between the great sea and 
the great mountains, divides itself into 
belts of interest and beauty. There is first 
the green land the rolling, forested, 
lake-dotted region of Western New 
York, Northern Pennsylvania and Eastern 
Ohio. No stretch of this planet flaunts so 
brilliantly and persistently the colors of 
summer-light-green in the foliage along the 
water courses, brilliant green in the flour- 
ishing field, Nile green in the marshes, 
peacock-blue-green where the spring-sown 
corn breaks through the black earth, black- 
green in the forests. Constantly, from this 
hill or that, you are glimpsing lakes, from 
mighty Cayuga to barnyard ponds; and 
they, with reflection of the prevailing color, 
give back to the sky the emerald of deepest 
ocean. Except for the ever-present wooden 
houses, this land seems as permanent, 
finished, as cared-for, as distinguished in its 
own way, as any part whatever of Europe. 


Friendly Americans 


Approaching the borders of the green 
land you gradually dismiss things ancient 
and venerable. Less and less often you 
remark, “ There’s an old-timer” or “That 
looks like genuine colonial.’’ Finally, as 
you enter Ohio, you pass the last antique 
shop and plunge into the present. A few 
miles of transition with the hills sinking 
ever lower and lower—and you have 
reached hollyhock land. For so, hence- 
forth, shall I always think of the Middle 
West. Everywhere from the Ohio border 
to the great river the tall spikes, hung with 
the crinkled, transparent, gaudy blossoms, 
seemed to border all walks and driveways, 
spangle all neat cottage walls. It is a flat 
land—-and heaven forgive the man who 
coined in contempt that phrase “The flat 
Middle West!” Unrolling day after day 
from the belt of vision above your wind- 
shields, it presents to your eye the heroic 
sweep of a limitless ocean. Only above no 
ocean ever bowled a sky like this—haunt- 
ing, mysterious, suggesting strange ad- 
ventures of the spirit, vibrant with clouds 
which toward sunset crowd the west with 
mighty galleons. 

So much for the countryside. The towns 
and small cities, sprinkled through this 
vastness, have an air of pride in their own 
wealth and usefulness. I had thought, 
before this trip, that I knew the United 
States pretty well, yet I was constantly 
coming upon small cities surrounded by 
great, many-windowed modern. factories, 
centered by busy, clean, modern shops, 
whose very names had never reached me. 
Underfoot, as they rolled by town on 
town, were cement roads as smooth and 
perfect as new-laid city pavements, and 
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alive with well-tended cars. From their 
elm-bordered walks groups of girls in smart 
sport clothes regarded you with the frank 
unabashed glance of the native American 
The passenger remarked again and again, 
‘There are no longer any countrified- 
looking young girls. The daily hint from 
Paris pervades the landscape. The movies 
and the female magazines have attended to 
all that.” 

The main streets of these towns seemed 
to offer in miniature every comfort and 
luxury of New York or Chicago or Boston 
As they rolled past you a sense of sheer 
joyous plenty brimming the cup of national 
life rolled up into a sense of power unlim 
ited and as yet unrealized—-a sense some- 
what disturbing to anyone who has viewed 
this world as a whole during the past eight 
years and knows the temptations of em- 
pire. 

Then, as the hills begin to roll toward the 
Mississippi, there was what I call the land 
of Line Here the greatest American 
lived his fighting early years; on its bor 
ders, at Decatur, stands the courthouse 
where first he practiced law. And here, 
from every passing wagon and every passed 
doorway, look faces of that old-American 
type which flowere d with Lincoln into its 
perfect rugged beauty. These people, too, 
have a touch of Lincoln’s manners in their 
unabashed friendliness, their grave and 
quiet humor, their disposition to sit down 
with you at the roadside and spin a 
yarn. A rich land of black soil and record 
corn crops, it still strikes the beholder 
as amazingly, refreshingly primitive. We 
crossed it on a Sunday. When we stopped 
for gasoline or water, the piazzas of the 
country stores swarmed with men in 
jumpers and wide hats, swapping cigarette 
papers or plug tobacco, watching with 
frankly curious eyes the Massachusetts 
license number on Lizzie. Always someone 
broke the ice by remarking “Come quite a 
ways, haven’t you?” or “‘ Pretty long ways 
from home.’’ Then we must needs stop and 
exchange views on the weather, the roads, 
the late tornado, the crops, and the chances 
of the Harding Administration 


The Umpire’s Accomplice 


Here was a frame church so little and old 
and quaint that Lincoln himself might have 
spoken from its pulpit in his Free Soil Cam 
paign for Congress. Through its open door 
came the deep, earnest voice of the clergy 
man, exhorting powerfully. Lincoln, how 
ever, would not have recognized the fringe 
which surrounded it—by actual count 
forty-two automobiles, and not a single 
horse-drawn vehicle. Farther along, that 
day, we rounded a hill into a hollow and 
came upon a baseball game. The audience 
lay at ease on a hill slope above the dia- 
mond “except during the exciting inter- 
vals, when it sat up to cheer—and on the 
ri ige above, cars were parked in the ratio 
of a flivver to a family. We drew up to 
void h the game. As it happened, our 
stretch of road ran across right field. Just 
then the local Babe Ruth got a toe hold 
on the ball and knocked it over us. The 
fielder, pursuing the ball, had to round our 
ear; as he captured it and threw in too 
late to catch his man at the plate, his 
countenance suggested that he regarded me 
as an accomplice of the umpire. 

Five miles farther on we approached the 
Illinois River over a district where the 
levees had broken. The narrow temporary 
road ran over a series of sharp hillocks 
between steep banks bottomed by deep 
ponds left by the broken levee. At the 
top of one hump [I encountered another 
car. It was impossible to pass. Someone 
had to back out. I consented to be the 
goat. And I did it badly, so that I ended 
up with one wheel off the bank and Lizzie 
emitting a most disturbing hiss from some- 
where in the region of her batteries. The 
individual for whom I had backed out 
never stopped to help, never even thanked 
me; I was alone with my problem. Just 
then arrived the baseball th oe which I had 
helped to defeat, in a hurry to reach the 
four o'clock ferry. It was the fielder him- 
self who sized up the situation, haled his 
team from their truck and gave the or- 
ders that put a dozen young shoulders to 
the wheel. He forbore to reproach me 
concerning that home run, but—being 
about sixteen years old—he gave me con- 
siderable sound advice about running a 
flivver. Every boy of my generation used 
to know how to manage a horse. We never 
learned how to ride. It just came through 

Continued on Page 65 
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THE PEOPLE WHO ARE BOSTON 


IN BOSTON lives a population never counted in the 
census list. Through Boston streets, in Boston homes, 
among her shops and stores move phantom figures 
from other days. Silent, invisible, still are they part 
and parcel of Boston’s daily life. 


















Swayed and colored by influences of the past, Boston 
may be likened unto no other city. Tradition and 
heredity jog at heel and nudge the elbows of her people 
in every walk of life. The banker and the laborer, the 
great lady and her humble sister, each is subject to a 
constant process of division and selection—each lives 
within environments whose boundaries are definite 
and without change. 
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The Right Oil for Fords 


It is not the fault of your brake bands if your Ford jars and 
chatters when you start or stop. It’s because you are using 
the wrong oil. 


It makes no difference how good an oil you are using—it is 
not the right oil unless, in addition to giving your engine 
proper lubrication, ¢ heeps the gear bands soft and pliable. 
Havoline F—a new grade of Havoline Oil made especially for 
Fords—will cut the hard, glazed surface of your old bands so 
that they will take hold firmly and evenly without grabbing 
or slipping. 


Drain vour crank case, fill it with Havoline F, and in less than a half To Dealers: 


mile the chatter will cease. Write today for full 


With Havoline F in your motor, you can forget carbon deposit and stg at 
overhaul charges. Remember, this is a Havo/ine Oi/. It has all the “pe a i 

. ATU ii y 1OW 
qualities which for nearly twenty years have maintained the high prenick tetgshion 


to increase your 
S ° | Q)htils > 
tandard of Havoline Oils. Ford business by 


Dealers throughout the country sell Havoline F. Ask for it by the full elling this new 
name—Havoline F. It costs no more than ordinary oils. You can get Havoline product. 
it in the manner you prefer, in a Havoline can or from a quart measure. 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY, Incorporated, New York 


Producers and refiners of petroleum products 


Branches in 158 cities 
AV © L ' N & : : 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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Continued frem Page 62 
our pores. Even west of the Mississippi | 
doubt if one boy out of a hundred in this 
generation has ever slung his leg over a 
saddle. But they all know the anatomy of 
automobiles and are driving surreptitiously 
long before they reach the legal age. The 
team made the four-o’clock ferry; then, at 
the last moment, changed its ‘collective 
mind and went in for a swim. 

Hannibal — Mark Twain’s town— thrusts 
a touch of the smiling, easy South into the 
more energetic North. It seems by con- 
trast as foreign as Havana. That is the 
only real Southern touch; from there to the 
Kansas border this state is just smiling, 
gentle Missouri. It is the land of the 

variegated wild rose, the wild dove and the 
cottontail rabbit. The roses toss in every 
scrub-oak forest, over every fence. The 
doves project their soft call from every 
thicket; you wake of mornings with that 
incredible under-melancholy song in your 
ears. This species has an affinity for roads. 
They wait for you until the last moment of 
safety, then rise and fly before you. Once, 
coming through a cut, six doves prec ceded 
us all the way, giving the flivver a comic 
resemblance to the chariot of Venus. The 
rabbit, who had been making himself 
conspicuous all the way, here multiplied. 
It was June, the season when the baby 
cottontail of the spring crop is making his 
first venture into the world. He is a poor 
dodger. All the way, in fact, we were 
passing the flattened corpses of young 
rabbits, in a trail of death on the road 
which included hens, red-headed wood- 
peckers, squirrels, snakes, turtles, cats and 
once a woodchuck and once a beautiful 
collie. A certain kind of motorist takes 
delight in running down living things on 
the road. He is the kind of person who 
leaves his camp fire burning, shoots stand- 
ing quail with a pump gun and blows up 
fish with dynamite. 

There was a drought in Kansas = 
wide checkered prairie landscape rolled 
away in the blue greens and tawny golds 
and purple browns under a heat mist. And 
wherever we stopped to interview an in- 
habitant his conversation tended to spoil 
the whole day. Yes, the season had started 
fine. Then just when the grain was heading 
up—this durned heat wave. No rain for 
two weeks. Temperature up to a hundred 
and three yesterday. Wind wrong. Didn't 
look as if it would ever rain. Always that 
way when you're farming. Made a little 
money in the war and the Government 
took it away in taxes. Then prices went 
blooey. Then they came back a little, and 
then this 


Kansas Pessimism 


Our hearts bled for Kansas until we 
encountered the lady from Boston. She 
keeps a neat, homelike wayside lunch 
counter at which we stopped one day. 
She was discovered embroidering peonies 
and conversing with her mother, who sat 
with old-fashioned Yankee stiffness in a 
comb-back rocker. When, five years be 
fore, she came West to _~ her fortune, the 
lady from Boston had imported mother, 
the rocker, a painting of her grandfather's 
clipper ship and several other belongin’s 
which smacked of New England. To her 
we mentioned the horrible calamity that 
had fallen upon Kansas. She glanced at 
the Massachusetts number on our car, 
glanced again about the place to see that 
no one overheard, and said as one Yankee 
to another: 

‘Don’t you believe ‘em. I’ve been here 
five years now, and I’ve never seen one of 
these farmers yet that had any hope. Men- 
folks are kickers anyhow. Especially farm- 
ers. Grain’s heading up fine, s’far’s 1 can 
see. If it rained tomorrow they’d come in 
here and spoil their vittles crying into ’em 
because it had interfered with harvesting. 
Yes, they’re being ruined all the time. If it 
isn’t one thing it’s another. But what 
like to know is where they get the money to 
buy all those new automobiles!”’ 

And somewhere here began the West. 
It came gradually. One morning the garage 
man, making change, handed me for my 
bill three great, honest open-faced silver 
cart wheels. A fellow traveler, stuck on the 
road and desirous of borrowing a wrench, 
hailed me as “‘partner."’ Here and there 
the fields were broken by the gray mark of 
an arroyo. The meadow lark, whose cheer- 
ful, bubbling, piercing note had sung us 
all the way from the Great River, became 
ever more numerous and insistent on being 
heard. From his perch on the top of a fence 





post he dominated all day long the whir of 
the motor. A gigantic rabbit crossed the 
trail. He moved with the gait of a kan- 
garoo and he was teand wading ears—a jack 
rabbit, not a cottontail. Down the road 
loped an individual on a wiry little horse, 
astride a man-sized Texas saddle, wearing 
worn and greasy leather chaps and a flop- 
ping gray hat. When you asked at a garage 
if you might have some water, the native 
answered ‘‘ You bet.’’ The restaurants and 
hotels sported mounted elk or deer or an- 
telope heads as chief bits of decoration. 
And, finally, we rounded a corner into a 
town with a broad main street bordered by 
raised sidewalks, by stores with wooden 
awnings. Down its center stood parked 
long rows of automobiles; at hitching rails 
along the sidewalks stood lean broncos, 
saddled and caparisoned. The male in- 
habitants rolled down the sidewalk with the 
cramped, side-footed gait of horsemen forced 
onto their own legs. They wore high- 
crowned broad hats; they dispensed with 
all preliminary advances toward acquaint- 
ance as they asked how we left the weather 
in Beanville. Even if you had never been 
West before, you would have identified it 
all from the movies. 


Beautiful Jacksonville 


So much—or so little—for the country- 
side. As for towns—spontaneously there 
arose a competition to name the best town 
in each class along our route. Lest I stir up 
human hate and sinful local pride, I shall 
mention only the winners. For an Eastern 
town with the kind of distinction which 
age alone can give, the verdict went unani- 
mously to Geneva, New York. In con- 
trast to most other cities of the lake region, 
Geneva has laid her fine residence street 
along the lake front. A wide elm-bordered 
drive projects green forest gardens down 
to the edge of the waves, and even the new 
houses have an air of old and settled culti 
vation. However, this feature has perhaps 
less to do with the distinction of Geneva 
than two or three hill streets of houses, 
shops and offices built apparently early in 
the nineteenth century and still untouched, 
externally, by modernimprovement. Henry 
James, revisiting America, described old 
Park Street, Boston, as the most worth- 
while thoroughfare in the country. He did 
not see Geneva; - he might not have 
broken his rule and indulged himself in a 
positive statement. 

On small Middle-Western towns opinion 
was divided. The passenger chose Paines 
ville, Ohio, and I became an aggressive 
partisan of Jacksonville, Illinois. I shall 
meanly~—set forth only the claims of my 
own pet town. I had never heard of the 
place before; and it was a revelation. It 
meee sn elm-bordered and gardened 
aven . Yet it is not too much gardened 
not pene to destroy the homelike quality 
There must be considerable wealth in Jack 
sonville; else its succession of fine houses, 
each set on a little estate, were impossible 
I state only an axiom among the widely 
traveled and open-minded when I say that 
American architecture of the past twenty 
five years—especially American domest 
architecture—is the best in the world. Like 
all great peoples, we are great builders 
Before we were a nation we had do- 
mesticated, humanized the stiff Georgiar 
building of contemporary England into 
the homelike New England farmhouse, the 
hospitable colonial mansions After the 
blight of the arts, the period of excrescences 
and gem gowns in the middle nineteent 
century, we revived this tendency Our 
domestic building may go down in the his 
tory of architecture as of equa! merit wit 
the creation of the skyscraper—our great 
achievement, now coming to the tardy 
recognition of scoffing Europe. 

These houses of Jacksonville are beauti 
ful, and yet homes. The y have grown old 
enough to settle into the lands scape They 
suggest moderate wealth and 
ar cami they suggest also the Bi of late 

ernoons maki: 4 splotches of color on the 
piazza, the children of winter evening 
sedis g or getting their lessons round the 
ng-room lamp, the boys of summer 
mornings tinkering with the machine in 
the garage. And Jacksonville centers a 
country of undulating fields, coal black 
where the plow has just finished, 
blue where the new crop is springing 
burnished gold where the wheat awaits the 
reaper. The country folds into a thousand 
undulating hills. The road, as it leave 
Jacksonville, runs along a crest, giving 
panoramic glimpses whic h, what with the 
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BUILDINGS 


Types, Kinds and 
Sizes For All Needs 


You can get at very low cost a 
fireprool, permanent building of 
standardized units to fit your in- 
dividual needs—a building of 
any size, any type of roof, any 
arrangement of windows and 
doors and any amount of day- 
lightand ventilation. Inaddition 
a Truscon Standard Building has 
100 per cent salvage value when 


re-erected elsewhere. Some of 


the types are here illustrated: 


SAWTOOTH ROOF 


myagy 
eo We 


MONITOR ROOF 


PITCHED ROOF 
WITH LANTERN 


Over ten million square feet of Trus- 
con Standard Buildings are daily 
serving leading industries and busi- 
ness men for the widest variety of 
including factories, shops, 
foundries, oil buildings 
buildings. 


uses, 
warehouse Ss, 
and railroad 


Tell Us Your Problem 


, ; ‘ 
And we will quote you price on a 
building to meet your needs exac tly, 


Write now while prices are low. 


Remember you pay only our factory 
cost plus one overhead, plus one profit 


TRUSCON STEEL Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, 


Memo Oux10 


to write to Truscon 
Stee! Co 


Dept 


Youngstown, O., 


Si3, about butiding problem 
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mystery of prairie skies, seem more visions 
than vistas. 

After some debate, Dayton, Ohio, won 
the prize for the big Middle-West city 
where one would prefer to live. It seemed 
to score high on all counts—modern con- 


‘veniences plus the apparatus of culture, 


beauty plus the wideness of efficiency. The 
passenger remarked that she had never be- 
fore seen a city which had window boxes 
full of flowers on its bridges. Perhaps this 
verdict was not wholly a matter of cool 
reason; perhaps it was biased by a tinge of 
emoticn. For as we came into town we 
glimpsed a sign which read “ Bicycles re- 
paired.” And that recalled the glory of 
Dayton, the two plain, common-sense, 
sterling Middle-Western boys who in their 
little shop built a new dimension for man- 
kind, 

There were, though, other towns, not to 
be named here. What starts a town right 
is a mystery. Here would be one little city 
with all evidences of progress and sanita- 
tion and the go-ahead spirit, and not twenty 
miles away another bearing all the stigmata 
of shiftlessness. To the casual eye of the 
tourist the two would seem equally favored 
in site and resources—-yet there you were. 
] remembered two successive stops in the 
West. It was the eve of harvesttime, when 
the roving agricultural laborers were just 
beginning to float into the district. Town 
Number One was that night brilliantly, 
warmly lighted. It had an air of innocent 
holiday. A canvas-covered roller-skating 
rink invited to exercise, gayety and harm- 
less flirtation. Signs everywhere adver- 
tised free municipal baths. In the fire house 
the town band was practicing for Fourth 
of July. Down the cement sidewalk floated 
comfortable-looking family groups, bound 
for the movies or the strawberry sociable. 
The boys on thastreet corners did not give 
the appearance of loafers.’ They looked 
simply like upright young citizens, talking 
things over in their out-of-doors club. 
Through the crowd strode tall Western 
girls in smart summer dresses or in riding 
breeches, with the air of women willing to 
look any man in the eye and meet him on 
equal terms. As we drove in at sunset we 
passed a golf links, struggling to maintain 
a fairway in a land where lawns do not 
It was sprinkled with men in 
Indeed, one 
young man whom I observed in the act of 
making a two-hundred-yard drive wore 
overalls and had let his suspenders down 
in order to facilitate his swing. There were 
farmers, getting a little recreation between 
the day’s work and chores. I asked the 
hotel clerk if this was a public links 


The Banker's Influence 


“Nope!” he said. “But anyone can get 
in who has the price. Have you heard about 
our man Beesley? He's good, that bird. 
We're training him for the Western Cham- 
pionships.” 

Town Number Two welcomed us with a 
staie seent. For down the gutters below 
the board sidewalks ran a sluggish stream, 
floating refuse like that of last week’s pic- 
nic. The steps of the hotel were crowded 
with boys and young men smoking ciga- 
rettes and lolling back on their elbows. As 
we approached they stopped what was un- 
doubtedly an improper conversation, to 
stare. When we emerged, looking for a 
place to eat, the lady of the party had to 
step over their legs. That place to eat was 
dingy, streaked, flyspecked. At the tables 
men of the same stamp as the loafers before 
the hotel exchanged feud, imprudent con- 
versation. As the waiter slapped down be- 
fore us our soggy ration a stage drove up 
and the driver entered to get a cup of 
coffee. He wore on his hip two guns. Doubt- 
less he needed them. On the dimly lighted 
street outside no woman appeared without 
an escort. It was a spiritual soil which, you 
felt, might bring forth at any time a lynch 
ing, a burning or a brutal riot. 

As I got my car out of the garage next 
morning an inhabitant noted her Massa- 
chusetts license number. 

“Come quite a ways, haven’t you?” he 
said, ‘‘ How does it feel to get into a regular 
town in a regular country?” 

I have believed always that the country 
editor had most to do with giving cast and 
complexion to a small community—that 
such a man as William Allen White is the 
But a cer- 
resident of an interior city, on whom 
I unloaded this view, disagreed. His ex- 
perience and his native acuteness are such 
that his opinion is worth having 
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“The editor helps,” he said, “but the 
banker’s the main influence. If he’s a de- 
cent, square, progressive fellow, out for the 
town as well as for himself and his stock- 
holders, the community will take his cast 
within fifteen years. If he’s a born usurer 
it goes to seed. If he’s a trickster it goes 
crooked. Take me blindfolded into any 
new town, give me half an hour alone with 
the banker, and I can tell without looking 
what kind of a place it is.”’ 

However, I suppose another prominent 
citizen cannot be left out of this reckon- 
ing —the hotel keeper. A little of the town's 
moral cast proceeds from him, and very 
much of its approximation to civilized stand- 
ards of living. Those small communities 
between village and city, in which 25 per 
cent of our citizens live, cannot generally 
support two real hotels. The proprietor is 
without direct competition. You have to 
stay there whether you like it or no. Among 
all business men he is the least responsible 
to his patrons, the most to his sense of 
professional decency. I stayed last winter 
in a hotel built about ten years ago in the 
most approved style, with all modern frills. 
At present the plant is streaked, soiled, 
filthy; and it gives the accommodations 
of a water-front lodging house. The mana- 
ger has a long lease and they say he makes 
money because it is a choice for the chance 
traveler between staying with him and 
walking the streets. 


Hotel Hardships 


I have read somewhere the account of a 
recent tourist who says that he motored 
from coast to coast along our pioneer 
automobile highway and never but once 
failed to get a room with bath. But this of 
ours was a new highway just beginning to 
accommodate itself to the finicky ways of 
the tourist. Had we stuck to the terminal 
towns of the various routes as set down by 
the guide book, I have no doubt we should 
have done very well. But a loafing tourist 
without any special driving technie cannot 
always accomplish that. One day, for ex- 
ample, we struck a rainstorm on a humpy 
clay surface. All day she skidded on low 
speed until she boiled to the danger point; 
a stop, and five miles more of boiling and 
skidding. We made only seventy miles that 
day, and thereafter the schedule was broken. 
So we encountered two atrociously bad 
hotels. 

The first had no outstanding points ex- 
cept general squalor, but the second—this 
happened to be in that same town of crim- 
inal aspect which I have mentioned al- 
ready. The negro porter was also the hotel 
clerk. He registered us and consented to 
carry part of our baggage up a streaked 
staircase, through a pitch-dark corridor 
into a room of stale odors, broken furniture, 
torn wallpaper, incrusted woodwork. The 
washbow! was half full of dirty water. The 
porter turned it into the slop jar and with- 
out washing or w'ping it restored it to its 
place. Beside it stood the pitcher, empty 
and reversed. I turned it over. There was a 
permanent rim of dirt. Insect powder had 
some time ago been sprinkled in all the 
cracks and crannies of the bed and walls, 
its odor implanting asuggestion which made 
little areas of your skin crawl. 

Upon preparing for bed we found two 
more faults which constrained this hotel 
from perfection. First, the door would not 
lock; second, the sheets had been used 
before. I went downstairs and summoned 
the porter-clerk—for there was no bell. 
After much walking, muttering and puffing 
in the halls he found two clean sheets. 
These we put on my wife’s bed. 1 stripped 
off the sheets on mine and slept in my 
underclothing—which I left behind next 
morning. 

And that very day at the far end of a 
small city rose a new hotel of gray cement 
with geraniums tossing from boxes under 
the broad windows, with a fountain cooling 
the air in the courtyard, with a long 
inviting-looking dining room shaded by 
the hedges and gardens outside, with every 
real comfort one could find in New York or 
Chicago or San Francisco. I am told that 
prosperous farmers of this region come 
from fifty miles round to have dinner now 
and then at this hotel, and it is already 
enjoying a moderate fame among tourists. 
As I think this over, I realize that the days 
when the country innkeeper was responsi- 
ble only to his professional conscience and 
his God have passed forever. The traveling 
salesman is no longer the staple of the 
country innkeeper. During six months of 
the year, from a quarter to a half of his 
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trade consists of automobile tourists. Ar 
extra ten or fifteen miles at the end of the 
day’s run is nothing to the tourist beside 
the prospect of a clean bed and a good din- 
ner. The country hotel of the slovenly class 
has been caught up with, at last, and we 
may expect its gradual disappearance 

Not every town, of course, can support a 
modern hotel plant, no matter how small 
But this is not necessary. In Kansas I en- 
countered one small establishment very ui 
promising from the outside. It promised 
still less when a stout middle-aged woman 
evidently the proprietress, met us at the 
door and informed us genially but firmly 
that she was out of male help on account of 
harvest, and we'd have to carry in our thing: 
ourselves. But the place, when we entered 
was scrubbed, dusted, waxed—as hygieni 
cally clean as an operating room. The wide 
soft, stainless beds invited to sleep. Be 
tween them an electric fan was dissipating 
th heat of the drought. The hostess apolo 
gized again when we asked about a bath 
She hadn’t any private baths, she said 
hadn’t got round to that yet. But she 
guessed the regular bath was pretty good 
It certainly was—speckless cleanliness plu 
very hot water. Next morning the coffee 
was hot, strong, genuine, and the toast had 
been made with the home touch. As might 
probably be expected, whenever we found 
a hotel, a restaurant or a lunch counter 
kept by a woman, we found the same clean 
liness and efficiency in housekeeping. The 
passenger acquired the habit on alighting 
at any new town of asking for a place with 
a woman in charge. 

The towns along the way ar 
to see all this, I suppose; whereof the sym 
bol is the signs sprinkled from Atlantie to 
Pacific begging you to make your night’ 
stop at the perfect tourist camps of Bivy 
ville or Bifton or beautiful Bohunkus-on 
the-Lake. The chamber of commerce or the 
board of trade almost commands you to 
linger. A few years ago, when the automo 
bile vacation was in its infaney, a public 
free camp was just some unused pasture or 
strip of woods Ww he ere you might pitch your 
tent and find running water. Now the 

signs lure you with promises of electric 
lights, dancing floors, canva 
movie houses, even hot and cold shower 
baths. Competition, indeed, to he 
growing so fierce that it reaches down to 
the roots of the affair. Wherever our trail 
crossed one of the other main highway 

there was a great sign advertising the rival 
attraction—its good roads, its sce nery, its 
hotel and camp facilities, and any other 
special inducement like Indian villages or 
cliff dwellings. One grows to hold the sams 
loyalty for his route that he has for his car 
i found myself resenting these signs as at 
attempt to put over an inferior article by 
unfair advertising methods. Retail trade 
of course, has generated all this energy 

Wise tourists, who avoid overloading the 
car, buy their coffee and meat and sugar in 
small quantities; where the camp is, there 
their trade goes, 
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The Tourists’ Debates 


Camping takes energy; yet I acknowl- 
edge it the best way to tour, if for nothing 
else because of the contact it gives with the 
diverse sorts of people from all corr 
the United States who have taken to the 
new vacationing. Once or twice I strolled 
into tourists’ camps, passing myself off as 
one of them, and listened to the sympo- 
sium about the camp fire, wherein New 
York laid down a proposition, Kansas took 
it up, Ohio came back with rebuttal and 
Virginia and Wisconsin clamored to be 
heard. Whoever seeks public opinion in the 
United States will find it in these discussions 
round the camp fires. 

And still the hotel-faring tourist has his 
entertaining contacts. Once, on a hot day 
during the aforementioned drought, I grew 
nervous about water. A pump beside a 
country schoolhouse gave promise of relief 
I found a large canvas shelter pitched 
against the side of the school. Beneath it 
stcod a very battered car, on whose step a 
comely young woman was washing dishes 
Surely I might have water, she said; there 
was the bucket. She didn’t have anything 
to do with the schoolhouse anyway. They 
were just letting her camp there a spell 
She and her husband came up from Arizona 
a couple of weeks ago. He was working 
now. 

When I carried the pail back to the ma 
chine a farm wagon drawn by two mules 
had pulled up alongside. From its seat a 

Continued on Page 69 
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Spread before men’s eyes, on the roads of all 
the world, is the record of Goodyear popularity. 


You will find it on city pavements, in country 
lanes, On mountain passes and in the trails of 
far places. 

In clear, familiar characters the All-Weather 
‘Tread has written it there. 

And with it, it has written also a story of ex- 
tremely ethcient service. 

No one can look at that deep, clean-cut Good- 
year imprint and not realize what great traction 


and security it affords. 


No one, seeing it far-scatte red over the earth, 
can mistake 1n what overwhelming regard the 


Goodyear ‘Tire is held. 


Only a tire that consistently delivers profound 
satisfaction to its users can win and hold such 
regard. 
Only a tire that vives preat and economical 
mileage, and performs reliably always, can 
deliver such satisfaction. 
When you buy tires, buy the tre that through 
its excellence has won more users than any 
other kind, 
Buy the tire with the tread that writes ““Good 
Wear.’ 

Good) Ca? Means (; 90a H ear 
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Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear lire & Rubber Co 
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Let Yale Methods cut 


October 7,192: 


your avoidable waste 


Management, according to a report of The 
Federated Engineering Societies on the elimina 
tion of waste in industry, is responsible for the 
unnecessary expenditure of billions of dollars 
annually. 

It is estimated that in the manufacture of tex 
tiles alone avoidable waste adds $1,400,000,000 
each year to the price consumers must pay for 
clothing, carpets, etc. Figures of equally startling 
import are shown for many other industries. 

Part of this tremendous total is due to the 
wasteful use of labor for unproductive work 
the handling of materials. 

Any regular use of man-power for lifting and 
moving materials or equipment is a sheer waste 
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YALE MADE IS 


of effort. It is avoidable waste. It cuts into 
profits and adds to the price consumers must 
pay for your product. 

Yale Chain Blocks and I-Beam Trolleys, Yale 
Electric Hoists and Yale Electric Industrial 
Trucks save labor. In thousands of plants Yale 
Methods are making labor more productive. 

Yale Engineers are always available to help 
management in the study of any special situa 
tion brought to their attention. And you can be 
assured that the name and trademark YA L E 
on a piece of industrial equipment is exactly the 
same mark of sound construction as is the name 
Y ALE on a lock or door-closer or any other 
product. It means Yale made. 
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YALE MARKED 





Padlocks, Night Latches, Dead Locks, Builders’ Locks and Trim, Cabinet Locks, Trunk Locks, Automobile Locks, 
Bank Locks, Prison Locks, Door Closers, Electric Industrial Trucks, Chain Blocks, Electric Hoists, Trolleys 











(Continued from Page 66 
young man with an engaging smile held 
conversation with my passenger. He 
a pair of army breeches, a high-crowned, 
wide-brimmed hat with a band decorated 
by silver spangles, and an insouciant air. 

“I’m the husband of the outfit up there,” 
he said, introducing himself. ‘Bought that 
boat secondhand and drove up from Phoenix 
It’s a ’ The car he named is notori 
ously fast, stylish and comfortable for city 
driving, notoriously frail for the hard grind 
of touring. ‘She went blooey on me up 
here. I’m waiting for parts from St. Louis, 
and I’m working to pay for ’em.”” Here he 
laughed. "ll get the parts and the 
in about two weeks. Then I’m on my way.” 

“Where to?” I asked. 

““Guess I'll try Colorado until the mone 
gives out,’ he said. “Then I'll get a job 
harvesting till I get some more money to go 
somewheres else. And so forth and so or 
This is the life. Giddap!”’ 

Well, they are both very young and 
comely, and, I suspect, just married. There 
will be plenty of time, yet, to think about 
the future. In the meantime they are 
gypsying and paying as they go; and I for 
one think they are displaying the higher 
common sense 

Other bridal cars, some of them more 
pretentious, chugged joy and tooted bliss 
along our way. One of them, a very small, 
very new coupé, even proclaimed itself by 
ruffled white-lace curtains at the windows 
This couple shamelessly admitted their 
state. They had been married only thre« 
days before, and were going on to the 
Coast and back, the bride taking turns witl 
he driving 

The typical tourist car, however, 
by a family man with his wife besi 
from two to six children in the back 
and the fillings of a whole jun 
along the running board, spilling out of 
the tonneau, festooned along the 
Probably there is also a dog. The 
model touring dog 


price 


is driver 
> him 

seat, 
k sh Op strung 


must know how 
ride on the running board. I saw one wise 
looking old Airedale confident of hi 
technic that he trailed one paw within two 
inches of the ground and went to sleep while 
the car was making thirty-five miles an 
hour. Building a pen for the dog in ms 
luggage carrier is, I believe, considered < 
admission of an old-model or used dog 
The touring women as you break into the 
West have long ago dropped the skirt from 
their wardrobes. One and all, they wear 
knickers or riding breeches sometimes 
prettily, sometimes coquettishly 
times grotesquely. One pair of girls whom 
I met in Colorado wore with their breeches 
filmy silk stockings, shoes with high French 
heels and ruffled blouses. By the time 
cross the Missouri, all other millinery 
yields to the boudoir cap. A surprising 
proportion of the ears, in fact, carry only 
women. Sometimes they are two or three 
young girls, looking very self-reliant a 
they bow! along, untrammeled by men or 
chaperons. Just as often they are elderly 
women, driving with a look of grim deter- 
mination to get some whe re. Again, there 
representation of boys from 
touring on their own in very 
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a surp risiz ig 


irteen up, 


The Hobomobiles 


tiumanity loves a pilgrimage— going to 
iher down the great highways in expec 
ation of gentle adventure with new places 
and new people. Satisfaction of that pleas- 
t desire is perhaps the secret of the fas 
‘ination in motor touring. We become 
comrades to Chaucer's people of the Can 
terbury Highway, to Kipling’s travelers of 
the long straight way through India, to the 
caravans winding toward Mecca. And like 
the Canterbury road, the Delhi road, the 
Mecca road, these automobile trails of our 
ire become little shifting worlds. Dowr 
them pass our lords and ladies and war 
riors and burghers; down them go, 
ur mountebanks and cutpurses and pica 
roons As we traversed the great plair 
between the Missouri and the mountains, 
pecimens of the oldest pattern of the 
car that is would cut now 
across our route. They carried four 
ve men in the rough garments of com- 
mon labor, and a pile of nondescript 
bundles. Most of these, the experienced in- 
formed me, were hobomobiles, making for 
the harvest fields of interior Kansas or Mis- 
souri. Scion and heir of the old-time hobo 
of i empty freight car or the brake beam, 
» hobomobile works intermittently and 
lives the rest of the time by other device 


Loo, 


cheapest and 


then 


wore 
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acquires 
secondhand 


At some time in his career he 
usually by devious means--a 
flivver. This he maintains in gasoline, oil 
and tires by purchase when he the 
price, by fraud, chicanery and theft when 
not. Against him towns with tourist 
camps are forced to rennin watchmen 
and guar is, else he will snuggle > his car up 
to yours at night and siphon out a tank of 
gasoline, or will remove a nut or bolt of 
which he has pressing need, or will even 
rip an unlocked spare tire from your carrier 
A druggist at a wayside stop sharpened 
my eyes for another type of illegal charac 
ter when he remarked of tourists: ‘* Don’t 
think they’re all just touring. Some of them 
are bootlegging. They work from the Mis 
issippi towns; and there’s a regular sys 
tem. About thirty apart on all the 
main roads are garages which can be de 
pended upon repairs in a hurry 
or to store the car if the outfit’s watched, 
The bootlegger gets 
The stuff’s inside 
back seat or in a 
running board \ 


has 


he has 


miles 
to make 
and ask no questions 

himself up for a tourist 
of the canvas rolls in the 
fake tent carrier on the 
good man who knows how can stow 
or eight cases that way and show a 
thing suspicious. They never 
stop at camps, though. Having no real 
camping outfit would give them 
They travel usually at night d most of 
"em make a point of taki: 
so’s it will all | 


I 


seven 
never 


sign of any 
awa 


g a woman along 
OK like a family part 


The Bashful Yegg Man 
Finally, one morning, having st 
a country grocery lor a solt 
marked at the door an ant 
ver which appeared 
The top was gone long 
ions seemed to be rottir 
the weather. Within, 
car had just bought a small loaf of bread 
half a pound of bologna, 
against the counter had begun 
was 2 middle-aged man wi 
peaked like a fox’s and jaws 
like a squirrel’s. For all those animal r 
semblances, he had the general 

small but evil bird. The other 
slouchy boy perhaps a n years old, 

a pair of we . shifty eyes. Though 

! ized th »Th ad re: il need 
ti asaya id farther or 
ihe mal He made V 
to my first three questior My fourth } 
did not ar He caught 


the boy 


store 
que ustec 
stripped fo 
ago, and t 
we from exp 
the passenger 


posure to 
of that 


and lolling 
One 


and 
to eat 
ha no 
that 


f ' 
of i 


monosyllabic 


swer at all 


‘‘Let’s go eat outside,” he 
much talkin’ here.’’ But they ¢« 
A half minute 
whir of a flivver in low, and lool 
ee them de parting The mar 
ng at me a glance from tl} 
eye. By all the marks an 
profession the man was a 
other his apprentice. It 
likely that the 5 had just 
and that any curious per 
their travels might be a 

Came finally a morr 
bracing airs, where } oiled at 
slightest exertion or 
of half-ripe crops rij 
both sides of the 
the landscape 
splashes of yellows, orange 
blues. The road before u 
vivid salmon-pink. Alt 
lark still sang us 
longer queen of the fields; 
shooting star spread 
purple. Prairie dogs hurried their 
potbellied figures away from 
or sat up at the doors 
ymile pu stures of su 
alarn Little gray owls, 
early morning light, flopped from fence 

fields Finally a thir addle 
serpent wriggled rapidly from the 
road to a hiding place in the gutter—the 
rattlesnake, er mer that famou 
prairie partnership. 

And now a little 
through the mists of the we 
Or a cloud? At ever 
t was always 
ame shape We st yy ped; 
‘ Behind that str 
the 


outside later 


seemed equally 


ough field 
wide 
did not demi 
nate The vista wa 
, Mauves, 
was a ribbor 
nougn 


carpet 

grotesq 

betlore 

of thei 
picion and 


blinking at the 
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| 
r sod 


wheels 
nouses in ¢ 


posts to 


colored 


sinist nber of 


streat 


was it 
voked;: 


rr eh 
eak, |i 

edge of the westerr 
black immensity of : 
advance guard of the Ro 
Jeyond that lay two hundred 
peaks, tangled range on range, and fi 
thousand miles of motor roads upon which 
driving is to ordinary motoring what bronco 
busting or fox hunting is to ordin: 


riding 
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rose the 
tain, the 
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Saving Money 
in Motor Truck Operation 


Costs finally are determined by the degree 
of resiliency with which the truck itself, 
its load and its tires are protected from 
the jars of the road—and what that resil- 
iency costs. 


This is as true of single truck operation as 
of fleet operation—but the fleet operator 
has had more incentive to prove it. 


That is why one fleet owner has spent 
forty, another fifty, others sixty thousand 
dollars and more, for Sewell economy. 


that Sewell Cushion 
Wheels deliver the required degree of 
resiliency at an absolutely known and 
final cost—there is absolutely no upkeep 
cost to be figured. 


They have found 


That required degree of resiliency is the 
result of the rubber flange construction 
of Sewell Cushion Wheels 


Sewell saving cests no more per truck for 
the single truck than it does for a hundred; 
and is proportionately as great. 


We gladly supply the operator of a single 
truck with the information on which the 
fleet operator buys Sewell economy as 
naturally as he buys gasoline. 


The Sewell Cushion Wheel Company 
Detroit 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco 


Representatives in Leading Industrial Centers 


Pittsburg, 


Cushion Truc 


Wheels 


‘ The Resiliencu is Built in the Wheel. 
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For a better-looking 


HERE are a good many rea- 

sons why plate glass is the 
proper glass for motor cars, but the 
best reason is that it makes a better- 
looking car. Handsome in itself, it 
matches the elegance of the finest 
limousine, or puts character in the 
popular-priced car. 


The beauty of plate glass lies in its 
perfectly smooth surface and crystal 
clearness. It is made that way 
—worked over, smoothed down, 
rubbed and polished with the same 
care a cabinet-maker takes with a 
finely finished mahogany panel. 

It is absolutely free of waves. 
There is no distortion of objects or 
shadows—the road and landscape 
are seen as through the open air 
itself. It is perfectly uniform in 
thickness and fits snugly without 


rattling. 

Plate glass is the only glass good 
enough for your car, in windshield 
or windows. Tell that to your re- 


pair man! 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS 
of AMERICA 





| 1uine 


PLATE. GLASS 








Car 


Use Plate Glass 
for: 
Motor Boat 
Windows 
Mirrors 
Desk Tops 
Fable Tops 
Counter Tops 
Hotel, Office- 
Building and 
House Windows 


Nothing Else 
is Like it 





| ness the way he’ll work ut!” 
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OCEAN MAGIC 


(Continued from Page 27) 


this voyage. Now you stick by me, Tow- 
head. I’ll take you along with me and 
make you my foreman. [| tell you we'll 


| make farming a new business the way we’ll 


work it. Not a word, not a word! I want 
no thanks. Get along to your work now 
and don’t forget what I tell you.” 

Towhead had not wanted to utter 
thanks. He wanted very much to express 
his total disinclination for further farming; 
but the skipper urged him to the door, and 
there was nothing to do but go on deck. He 
found the watches just being changed, and 
Spud joined him coming forward. 

He told the Irishman what the skipper 


| had said. 


“He will shurely make ut a different busi- 
grinned 
Spud. He jerked a hand with a sharp ges- 
ture towards the creeping fog and nodded 
at the same time to leeward. 

““Ye’d ha’ done betther f’r us all, me 
boy, if ye’d ha’ towld the ould fool to lave 
farmin’ be until his ship was clear av the 
Horn. C’m on, lad, me mouth’s droughty 


| ffrabitava smoke.” 


=x 
O, whisky is the life of man, 
Whisky Johnny! 
), whisky is the life of man, 
Whisky for me Johnny! 


O, whisky killed my sister Sue, 
Whisky Johnny! 
O, whisky killed my sister Sue, 

Whisky for me Johnny! 


HAT was a cracked and broken-kneed 

song the topgallant sails went up to. 
With Spud Murphy roaring out the chantey, 
and Towhead helping lustily with the 
chorus, the rest of the weary, spineless 
hands yelped haif-heartedly, pulling at the 
wet, cold ropes without interest. They had 
been wet for weeks; coming on deck they 
had to worry swollen feet into sea boots 
soggy with salt water; the makeshift 
galley could never guarantee them a daily 
hot meal; and with a sudden cessation of 
wind the fog had come down thick as pea 
soup. 

Captain Wandless evinced uneasiness 
then; he ordered the canvas piled on, and 
personally took the wheel to nurse the ship 
te her best windward work. 

“Oh, sing out, you worsted men! 
bawled the mate in despair of ever getting 
the yards up. 

“Whisky makes me pawn my clo’es,”’ 
howled Spud. 
“Whisky 

Towhead. 

“O, whisky makes me pawn my clo’es 

“Visky for me Yohnny!” piped a lone, 
hopeless voice. 

“Oh, that'll do! Belay that!’ yelled 
Mr. Adams. “Get a pull on the foretop- 
gallant brace there!” 

The ship slipped silently through the 
invisible sea. Somewhere out there in the 
fog a murmurous sound hinted of mystery. 

““D’ye think it can be surf?” the skipper 
asked as Mr. Adams came up. 

Towhead stood at the helm half scared 
out of his wits. While working with the 
rest, keeping close at Murphy’s capable 


Johnny!” bellowed loyal 


| back, he had seen nothing alarming in 
| the dropping wind, the enveloping fog, 


the long, steep, unbroken swell that came 
up around the ship, clucking under her 
counter with hungry chuckles, whooshing 
in through scuppers with a sound like the 
sucking of titanic teeth.” At the wheel it 
seemed so different. He had steered many 
a trick in most sorts of weather, but never 
in a falling calm blinded by cold, drifting 
fog with phantom voices all around him. 
Every creak of the steering gear shocked 
him; each jerk of the wheel, each lessening 
jar and thud of the rudder beneath him 


| brought a bead of chilly sweat to his fore- 
| head. He started when the skipper spoke, 
; and gaped for the mate’s answer. 


“Shouldn’t wonder, sir,’’ said Mr. 
Adams. “Murphy thought he saw the 


| Ramirez long ago, and 


“Curse Murphy for the worst Jonah I 


| ever sailed with!” retorted the skipper 


hotly. “The man’s made a hurrah’s nest 
o’ the ship!” 

“He’s no fool as a seaman though,”’ the 
mate flung back as he walked to the rail to 
listen. 

“Keep eyes and ears working, Tow- 


| head,” the skipper said. 


He stood beside the wheel, watching the 
lubber point swing wider of the compass 
point with every surge of swell. 

“She don’t steer very well, 
head complained. 

“Do your best, my son. But listen with 
all your ears, and sing out if you hear any- 
thing like bre “aking seas.’ 

Before his watch was up Towhead had 
learned many things about the sea. He did 
not understand the multitude of voices he 
heard, but it was given to him at least to 
hear them and to give each a note of its 
own. He grew to expect the saucy slap 
following that ghoulish gurgle around the 
rudder; he knew, though he could not 
see, that the brine seethed and creamed 
in through the scuppers across the decks 
a half second after a moaning sea had 
whipped along the under edge of the top 
strake of side plates with a snapping as of 
mocking fingers. He got to expect, a few 
seconds after the stern had risen on an 
underrunning surge, to hear the sibilant 
swish of the jib-boom rigging dipped deeply 
into the sea as the sharp stem settled, and 
following that in a lightning breath came 
the weirdly suggestive streaming of water 
pouring back into the ocean from the back 
ropes, chain bobstays and brine-caked fig- 
urehead. Yet he had heard nothing that 
conveyed solid land to his brain. 

Captain Wandless remained on deck all 
through the next watch, and even the mate 
came up from time to time, much to the 
outward disgust but inward relief of the 
acting second mate. 

Spud Murphy sat like a second figure- 
head forward, sucking hard at his inch of 
clay pipe, scowling into the fog with the 
intensity of his mental effort. Towhead 
forwent his bunk, too, sitting beside Spud 
in respectful silence. On going off watch 
he had given the Irishman a vivid account 
of the voices he had heard, and for once 
Spud was morose and unresponsive. 

“Kape y’ ’r ears unstuffed f’r ivry sound 

’ hear, an’ kape y’r yapper shut ontil y’r 
As y’ hear somethin’ differe ont. Thin 
yell ut to th’ wor-rld, me son!” he had 
growled, and Towhead had imbibed a vague 
and growing uneasiness from his manner. 

Half an hour passed. The ship barely 
moved. Out of the gray murk abaft the 
masts the skipper’s voice could be heard 
frequently asking if anybody heard any- 
thing. There was a note of anxiety in his 
voice which made it sound more ghastly 
than the fog and invisibility rendered it 
Overhead the drenched sails dripped icy 
drops like dead fingers touching all in 
reach. Groaning, whimpering, sobbing, 
shrieking, the parrels of the yards, the chain 
sheets, the iron quarter blocks, the courses 
hollowly slamming against the masts, the 
chafing heel of a loosely stayed topgallant 
mast, pealed a devils’ symphony. And the 
sea heaved unbrokenly; the ship rolled 
dizzily; no ripple left her sharp cutwater 

“Can’t somebody hear something?’’ 
yelled the skipper peevishly. The silence 
that answered him was shivery, evil. 

“Me son, can ye catch thot hollow 
sound?” Spud asked, gripping Towhead’ 
arm fiercely. ‘‘There! Now! Git ut?” 

Somewhere out there in the gray shroud 
a regular throb seemed to grow louder 
It was like the deep roar of a gale-driven 
sea that passes without striking. It was 
distant, or seemed so, and growing, although 
the ship was apparently motionless so far 
as forw ard impulse was concerned. 

“Sounds like the sea hitting against 
something, don’t it?’”’ Towhead suggested. 

“Howly mither! Coorse it does, y’ 
bleedin’ poll parrot!” Spud _ growled. 
“‘What is ut hittin’? Thot’s th’ quistion. 
Is ut another ship thot’s driftin’ down on 
us or is ut 

“i ean smell something like a sour cow 

yard.” 

“Thot’s it!” yelled Spud, and leaped 
to the break of the forecastle. ‘‘ Kelp, it is, 
an’ thot means rocky shores. Poop ahoy, 
sir!’’ he bawled. ‘‘Oi smell th’ land!” 

And from far up aloft a shrill boyish voice 
piped unseen, ‘‘Land close aboard to star- 
board, sir!’ 

‘Down hellum! Down with it!” roared 
the skipper, running to the rail and peering 
blindly into the impenetrable pall. “Sing 
out what ye see, boy!”’ he shouted to the 
apprentice aloft. Up there a man might 
get above the fog at intervals while still the 
deck was blanketed. 

(Continued on Page 72) 


sir,” Tow- 
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Of the 600,000 Grand Prize Eurekas now 
in use, more than 100,000 are the new 
Model 9 which we announced last April. 


Our dealers tell us this new model attained 
its amazing popularity because of the 
numerous improvements which lift it far 
above all other vacuum cleaners in 


performance. 


The increased suction not only removes 
every trace of embedded dirt from rugs 
and carpets—but does it with even 
greater speed and greater ease. Clinging 
surface litter —such as hairs, threads and 
lint — is quickly swept up by the improved 
bristle brush which can be instantly 
removed when not required. Even low 
beds and furniture need not be moved- 
for the new model is so compact as to roll 
conveniently beneath them. And the 
attachments are so easy to connect, so 
scientifically designed and so unusually 
eficient that upholstered furniture, hang 
ings, mattresses, etc., can be renovated as 
a part of the daily cleaning routine. 





Before buying any cleaner, by all means 
see this marvelous new Eureka and its 
attachments demonstrated. Write us for 


your dealer’s name. 


Eureka gets the dirt — not the carpet 


“a 
“ma boas 


Eureka Vacuum CLEANER Co.. 


UREKA 


Grand [ize 


VACUUM 


% 
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“I’se in town, Honey!"’ 


AUNT JEMIMA Says: 


On a chilly Octobah mawnin 
a plate o my pancakes. pipini 
hot, is mos’efficashus! 





Pancakes light and tender 
With the old-time Southern 
flavor! Have them tomorrow 
\unt 


iT mima Pancake Flour; it’: 


mornin SO easy with 


ready-mixed 


| ax, Chips. 
| know what water she is making. I tell you 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

“T don’t see " The boy answered; 
then the voice ended in a broken cry of 
alarm. 

The ship rose on the breast of a smooth 
swell that was a sea in all except broken 
crest; she leaned steeply to port as her 
bows soared, and as the stem sank to the 
rising of the stern in the next instant some- 
thing seemed to thrust upwards and crash 
against her starboard bilge. The sea sub- 
sided, she listed further, the crash of rip- 
ping plates far below sent a shiver through 
her, and down from the maintopmast head 
hurtled the boy who had hailed. 

“Oh, damn you all for bat-eyed wooden 
men!” yelled Wandless, furiously shoving 
the helmsman away from the wheel and 
twirling it futilely. It had been useless 
before the ship struck, from sheer windless- 
ness; it was doubly useless now, with the 
ship to all appearances as fast aground as 
when she was built. 

‘“‘Where are ye, Mr. Adams? 
see nothing?” 

The mate was groping in the maindeck 
fog for the boy’s body. 

“*He wint overboord, sor, hittin’ th’ rail 
be th’ way. I misdoubt he’s done f’r, poor 
lad,”’ said Murphy. 

“Mr. Adams!” roared theskipper angrily. 

Forward uproar broke out with the 
striking of the ship. Led by the boat- 
swain, the hands flocked aft, clambering 
up on the gallows, fumbling at the gripes 
of the boats. The sick men and malingerers 
in the forecastle poured out, amazingly 
healed. Chips burst through the crowd 
about the boats, ax in hand, frothing and 
jabbering in a frenzy of terror. 

“Come with me, you two,” the mate 
said to Towhead and Spud. ‘ You’re down 
to take a boat trip, I’m thinking.” 

“If thot’s th’ wor-rst, it’s aisy!’’ re- 
torted Spud, staggering to a sudden lurch. 

“What's that?”’ the skipper’s voice de- 


Can ye 


| manded as they mounted the poop ladder. 


“‘Who’s at the boats? Hold on there! 
Mr. Adams, she’s afloat, isn’t she?”’ 
‘Better get out the boats, sir,”” the mate 


yelled back as he led the way along the 


| monkey bridge. 


“Hold on, all, I say!’’ roared the skipper, 


| and burst through the three of them to dash 


among the crowd at the boats. ‘‘ Drop that 
Sound the well, and let me 


the ship’ll float, Mr. Adams!” 
“Got to give him credit for sticking,” 


| muttered the mate. He reluctantly charged 
| the men away from the boats; then grew 
| suddenly alert, for unmistakably he felt 


the motion of a free ship underfoot, al- 


| though the decks still leaned giddily. 


“By the Lord, she’s off!” he bawled. 


| He gripped Chips by the collar and hustled 


him down the ladder in a rush, driving him 
forward for the sounding rod by prodding 


him in the back with the head of his own ax. 


“T tell you der ship iss sinking!’ screamed 
Chips, crying blubberingly as he ran. 

‘Sound, blast you!’’ retorted Mr. Adams. 

“Well, what have you got?” demanded 
the skipper impatiently. 

**Sound!” urged Adams, 

Chips dropped the rod into the well with 
t whimper of rage. 

“What have you got?” came the de- 
mand again from aft. 

For answer the ship righted as she rolled 
upon another great swell, leaned as far the 
‘ther side, and crashed, bows first, into a 
cleft rock under water which held her as 
in a vise while her jib boom flew up in 
splinters, and her foretopgallant and royal 
mast, with yards and gear and sails, tore 
loose aloft and javelined down until brought 
up short by the involved rigging. 

**You may get the boats out, Mr. Adams,’ 
Wandless cried brokenly. 


= 
HE first boat away was lost in the fog 
before she touched the shore, and only 
three men went with her. Their voices 
diminished with distance; shipmates on 
board the ship anxiously waited for a re- 
port of the landing possibilities. Then the 
voices ceased, and the waiting seamen 
moved towards the remaining boat, mut- 

tering polyglot oaths. 

Captain Wandless stood gloomily by the 
gallows, apparently without further interest 
in the matter. The mate and boatswain 
cleared the boat away, saw it ready for 
hoisting out, and then the skipper came to 
life. He pulled a revolver from his pocket 
and fired a shot overhead. Men who had 
begun to mill and hustle about the boat 
started back in fear. 
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“Hoist away, and let no man dare enter 
the boat until I call his name!” the skip- 
per ordered without heat. The tackles 
squealed, the boat rose from the chocks, 
and men glared red-eyed at one another, 
jealous of him whose name should be 
called first. Chips licked his dry lips 
feverishly, crouching about and fingering 
the boat as if engaged upon his duties of 
seeing the craft ready; actually getting a 
grip in case his name came perilously down 
the list. He had picked up his maul after 
knocking out the gripe links, and the heavy 
thump of it sounded evilly above the shril! 
of the tackles as he dragged it about after 
him, its iron head lumbering over the planks. 

“Mr. Adams, ye’ll take charge. Now the 
boys first, hurry up!” The skipper called 
over the names of the apprentices. The 
boat hung at the rail, only three feet from 
the’water, lapped by the swells whenever 
they rose alongside. 

“Tompson!” 

A murmur went up at the call of the name. 

“Tt was Tompson that fell from aloft!” 
growled the mate. The skipper choked 
down something that sounded like a self- 
condemnatory curse. 

“In with you, lads!’’ he ordered, naming 
no more. The boys tumbled into the boat; 
the men surged at the rail restlessly. ‘‘ Now 
the ordinary seamen!” 

Like a mad dog Chips charged through 
the gang, mouthing horribly. He swung 
his maul with awful effect. The skipper’s 
pistol spat, and Chips’ cap flew into the 
air; a red streak ran down his leathern 
cheek. He stopped with ludicrous abrupt- 
ness, looking after his cap, blood dripping 
from his face down on the gnarled hand 
which gripped the maul. 

Then the seaman at the after tackle let 
his rope go in fright at the shot. The mate 
yelled, boys cried out as they tumbled 
down to the low end of the boat, and the 
other tackle was let go with a run, in de- 
fiance now of anything the skipper could do. 
Like a panic-stricken herd of cattle the 
men surged over the rail into the boat, 
hurling the mate aside before he could 
stem their rush and get his back against 
something solid. Captain Wandless fired 
again, then held his fire, for in the thick of 
the mob the mate and Towhead and Spud 
Murphy were hopelessly involved, as open 
to his shot as the rest. 

It seemed a matter of seconds before the 
boat vanished into the fog, laden to the 
gunwales, water slopping knee deep about 
the half-crazed men. On the ship Wandless 
stood alone on the poop. The mate and 
Murphy and Towhead caught breath and 
clambered to the bulwarks to peer into the 
murk. Of the rest, not even the second 
mate had stayed by his duty, nor the 
boatswain, nor Chips. Only one slobber- 
ing, pop-eyed, dungaree-clad figure clawed 
hopelessly at the rail and whimpered into 
the grayness that hid the boat. It was 
the ordinary seaman who had told his 
shipmate that he knew Spud Murphy was 
no murderer, that another hand had stuck 
the cook’s knife in the chest of Mr. Jones. 

He gabbled incessantly, and the mate 
angrily bade him be still. 

Out there where the boat had gone some 
grim play was unfolding, to judge from the 
voices that came from behind the pall. 

“Bli’me, cawn’t yuh git no foot’old, 
Bill?” bleated a cockney. 

“It’s as up an’ down as a bloody light’- 
’ouse!’’ yelled another voice; and the ring 
of a boathook on smooth rock punctuated 
the sentence. Other voices came to the 
listeners on the ship, left there to survive or 
perish as Fate directed. Voices cursing, 
singing, bleating; laughing, too, horribly. 


“Wictorier, Wictorier, werry well done Jim 
Cro-0-ow ; 
Wictorier, Wictorier, werry well done Jim 
Crow!” 

“Thot’s ould Bob Stafford,’”’ chuckled 
Murphy. ‘He used to sail in thim Aist 
Injymen half a cintury ago. Nobody else 
iver heard thim chanteys he sings.” 

Another voice cursed the singer. Yet 
another roared crazily, breaking into that 
most ribald of all chanteys, Abel Brown, 
the Sailor. 


“Who's that knockin’ at my door?’ said the 
fair young lady. 

‘Who's that knockin’ at my door?’ 
fair young lady. 

‘Ho, it’s me meself an’ nobody else,’ 
Abel Brown, the sailor ; 

‘It’s me meself an’ nobody else,’ says Abel 
Brown, the sailor.” 

Continued on Page 75 
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(Continued from Page 72) pinned fast upon the ro ky fangs guarding 

“Gimme the bailer! I'll bust ‘is dirt the haver 
yapper!”’ yelled a sobbing voice, and there ‘Boat Cove!" the skipper ejaculated 
followed the sound of a blow and a fall. ‘Then why boats get ashore 
Abel Brown's adventures remained unsung and hail us 

“They're fighting They'll drown!” lhat yart answered replied the 
cried the skipper. ‘‘ Mr. Adams, we'll make mate 
a raft o’ sorts. If only this fog would lift!” He had been scanning the forbidding 

The mate moved towards the hatcel hore, and now pointed to the farthest rim 
Murphy at his heels. The ordinary seamat of the little cove visible from the ship 


uttered a snarl of frenzy, climbed into the In a boat floated, 
rigging, and plunged into the sea, flounder- bottom up, and a man lay across the keel 














ing inexpertly in the direction of the boat motionle 7 hands and feet immersed 

“We need ivryman!"’ Murphy muttered, in the cold waters on either side. The 
and vaulted over after the panie-stricken other boat lay the shore, smashed, and 
seaman, dotting the water edge were bodies as mo- 

“Don’t let Murphy get away!"’ bawled  tionless as the lone man afloat. The sur 
he skipper ‘“He’s a prisoner!’ He hone through sullenly, scarcely powerful 
whipped up his pistol and aimed to shoot enough to disperse the writhing scarfs of 
as Soon as Murphy ’s head appeared above fog that floated about the black shore like 
the water. Before he could shoot another wraith 

wimmer took the water, for Towhead ‘Float the raft! We'll get over there 
hivering at the mention of Murphy’s state and see what ip,”” snapped the skipper 
as he had never £ He wer below and brought ip his paper 
went over after him with a clean dive cash nd instrument f the ship 
learned at the old sw ning hole, and tays here we can retur o her, and if she 
reached his friend in half a doze powertul ps off we'll be ready for a boat voyage 
trokes my lads,” he ud He handed his thir ¥ 

“Come back!” gasped Towhead, seizing down and slid a rope after them Shove 
Spud by the shoulder. ‘‘Don’t run awa Mf,’’ he order 
and desert the ship The Old Mar Vu Spud ar id gave the ! ip’ side 
set - a thrust w oar the raft ca 

‘Who th’ divi! ’s desartin’? Oi'm bring-  reered in giddy circles t s the cove 


uttered from 





in’ back thot swab yander. We need him t [he amorous molly1 


help wi’ the raft the foreyard, screaming ribald adieus, and 
‘I thought you were escapin’,’”” Towhead went back to their love-making. A vagrant 

replied simply, and turned to help Spud ir sang among the ship's rigging like a 

collar and guide back the floundering lirge. The lordly albatross swept around 

sallor. and dow r the raft, regarding it and 
They got him back, and Murphy whir t ecupant vith an eye brimful of ¢ 
‘ally regarded Captain Wandle is the hu 

met at the gangway Great Ca ! Wi t!”’ growl 
“Didn’t ye git my promise, sor?”’ he the mate 

grinned ed e worked I 
“IT did, Murphy,” was the retort; “but us mechanical] 

I'd try to run myself insuch asituationifI  f hy’s motior That 

were in your shoes. When you land I shall cept one eye on his owr 

land you myself. Get to work on the raft the ord nary seaman, 











now every likelihood of taking an- 
In an hour they had a floatable raft built out of stark terror 

up of hatch covers and spars thi n fathoms of the floating up 

biscuit and oars were fastened le turned boat the raft stopped short, two of 

ngs, and the structure raised to the level the four oars dropped from nerveless han¢ 

of the rail From the summit of the nearest iff a 














“The ship’s stuck fast enough ir,”” re piercing | ileved, and a hunk ol 
marked the mate. ‘As well to wait for the rock whizzed down and hit the water wit 
log to clear a bit, I should Say F i resounding whacth A yvrote sgue figure 

‘I don’t understand the stillness,’ the howed for an instant up there, dancing 
kipper rejoined. “I was on R: hat mig! f en either madne 
once, but I remember no place hideous mirth 
rock is so smooth that a swell doesn’t break That Ch ! Towhead chattered 
on it, except on one side of Boat Cove If i et eve } PA ear glimpse be 
we're there, why haven’t we heard any-_ fore the figure disappeared 
thing of the boats’ getting ashore safely? Crazy a i bedbug! the mate a 

*“M iybe they took the wrong sid I ihere Was a splasi ! And there 
Anyhow, I caught the loom of the land a another!” he added with a hard laug! 
while back It’s gone again but the log i hie rdinat eama alread we 
must be thinning t W te hore pabtl yg herent 

From a point above and in front of the ! ense as he floundered 
ship’s raised bows a shriek of mad laughter [will be aisy to git hir Spud de 
pealed out, running off and dying away ina led, repre g the in n to go after 
uccession of ghoulish chuckle Another ni vu ‘No need t wim alter t 
hriek started at the same time; but it died now 

iddenly, without chuc} ad 

“My God, Mr. Ad: ! whispered f ip found half the sl ; | 
Wandless, white and shaking frowned on the shore The boat la 

His fat hung on him like unset plaster tove in across a sharp peak of rock. One 
his eyes were sunk in folds of pasty ftles} ma who si breathed Was revived and 
The mate met his lox ind turr lawa t t i ther i the wate logged boat be t 
face as pallid as the skipper’ rolled over by a swell while Chips and the 

A great albatross wheeled acro be Doctor were fighting each other Swin 
tween the masts, raising a wind, ruffling mer reached shore ome of those who 
men’s hair; two amorous mollymawks set couldn’t swim reached shore too; and there 
tled on the foreyard, squawking raucou they lay 
love; Towhead gripped Spud’s arm nerv- The upturned boat in mideove came i: 
ously; the mate collared the ordinary sea luggishly, bearing its freight When it 
man just in time to prevent that slobbering came within reach Murphy and Towhead 
craven going overboard agai: wam to it and dragged it ir The u 

Overside a whispering swell raised the uus man lay face downward The 
ship gently, letting her down aga with a hauled him askore and en ed the wate 
scarcely perceptible thud. And Murphy rom him. It was the other ordinar ‘ 
sly remark reached the skipper’s ears jar man of the watch, who had caused Spud 
ringly in the tensity of the moment imprisonment. 


““Anither felly gone we sounds [oike, “Mr. Adams, take these men with you 








an’ Spud Murphy’s nowhe nearst hin and find if you can how many of us are 
How kin thot be, Towhead? Y’r th’ Ould = alive,” said the skipper. ‘‘Stay with me 
Man’s darlint. Go ask him.” Murphy.” The mate led his party away t 


Wandless colored and was about to ar earch the land back of the cove, and Cap 
swer for himself when Towhead tain Wandless took Spud off to ay 
aloft which they could examine the shi 

**There’s the sky, sit : tion and the surrounding prospect of ocear 

**And the wre, sir!’’ Mr. Adams cut in. at the same time 

But the skipper the position Towhead started at the 
He stood staring out to port, at a frowning but soon scampered ahead in 
edge of cliff and past it to a snug little boat tretching his legs. The i 
harbor where the sea breathe the and two of them, the pai 








had seen mate hee! 
heer joy 
mer pread ula 


seemed to land rose 


peacefully, where tiny little waveletslapped of ordinary seamen from Towhead’s ow 
the shore so pre ttily that one almost forgot watch, speedily chose a soft spot to stay ir 
the grayness of the water, the chill of the Neither was remarkable for guts; both 
air, the desolation of the fine clipper ship had come through dire hours recently that 
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had shaken them to the roots of their sou 
anchorage 

Mr Adan 3} ited t the men to keeT 
within hail, and he followed Towhead 
Soon they could see the southern ocear 
then a rox KY ledge opened out immediate! 
above the stranded Combermere Tow 
head peered around the edge ot the chil 
shivering a little from the sensation of in 


menseée height At what seemed to be mile 


below where he stood he saw the trucks of 





the ship—those lofty trucks which had 
towered so inaccessibly above him from the 
ship’s dec and it made him feel as if he 
were perched insecurely or ome 

bit of cloud In reality the i p 
heads were barely below his leve 
were entirely relative n the wo 

earne f atmosphere following the fog 
And distorted he trary Way were 
two mov I 


eemed 


so big that they could scares e ten feet 
crambled along the roch 
abreast of the ! p 


I Murphy 


1 remarked 


down; yet they 
almost at edge 
and the Tow 
The mate was rutir ng 


and the trend of the 


i water’ 
t aptai 


’ 
nea 


the rock face, the peal 


ledge on which they stood He glanced 
upwards sharply as a piece of rock bounded 
past him, flicking his face with dust. There 
was a queer human sound, too, not readily 
placed, accompanying the flight of the 
rock Towhead exclamatior formed 
him of the missile’s landing 
Look out, captain! Stand fro inde 

Spud!” the farmer yelled her rt 
nearly hit ’em, Mr. Adar 

From above their head i ra aug! 


rang out, and another rock flew downward 


before the mate had crouched beside Tow 
head. The lad leaped up, tried to discover 
the source of the missiles from their dire 
tio and was hit full in the face | a bit of 
rotte tone to the accompaniment of ar 
other crazy laugl He shook his head t 


get the dust from his eyes, bellowed a good 
warmed the cliff like 


The mate followed 


old farm swear, and 
a boy alter green applies 
him 

They reached another ledge 


evel, and in the m 


wide a 
iddle of it something 








Gee-rus’lum!"’ gasped lowhead 

Mr Adams peered dow! the ! y 
with dark horror in his face 

[lhe Doctor!" he said 

rhe Doctor lay as dead as the 
had killed on the night of Mr. Jone l 
He was recognizable only by his grea 
hirt and overalls, both wate ouked 
patche where the wyrease ia thinne 
Where } face would have been or 1red 
mear remained, anc in it Was buried 
head of Chips’ maul. The handle stuck out 


traignt Ke a stick In a red lollypop 


I 

Towhead and the mate crouched over 
the ghastly hgure in shocked ence The 
ame another crazy laugh, and in betweer 


them charged the carpenter, chuckling like 


a drunken raver he impetus of his rust 
knocked them sideway whe the ‘ 


cured balance again Chips was fac 


winging the great hamme ist icked 
Irom it ther tim, spra y them with 
red drop 

Look out ! ired || head, and 
larted a ie as the arpenter rushed I'he 
hammer swept over in an a ed the 
mate by the 1X 1 he he managed to draw 
back, and the weight of it pulled the mad 
man half to hi Knee Then ° whead 
acted or impulse He leaped on the car 
penter’s bowed back, drove him to the 
ground, burying |} wet he ft rov 
débris, and wrastled him with the jJoyou 
hoisterousness of the farm 


Possessed with double strength 


thnrougt 








! craziness, the carpenter dropped } 
} mer and fought ck like a wolf. The 
mate dodged around warily, seeking to find 
¥ to he Once he saw a chance he put 
! weight » tne Db and Chy VAS Sé 
cured, crying d ordantly 
They reached the cove with their captive 


as Captain Wandle and Murphy returne 


with a tale of having been bombarded with 
rock Mr. Adams briefly indicated Chy 
told of the Doctor, and of having seer 
ither living mar 

D 1 suppose it was Chi ed Mr 
lor ! 

Lool i ble he ki ppe eplied 
th a side glance at Spud Murph Ar 
! he killed the cook for ire yr 
hing t sure is how it was the coot Knute 
that killed the mate. Those are things to be 
eared up when we get away Irom here 
irst let ee what to be done 


) loOKed to ha 


uround the one 





vt deep water dA 
peak of roc he piked 
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Continued from Page 75 
on,”’ said Mr. Adams. ‘‘The sea was very 
clear as we looked down from the cliff.” 

‘Aye, so I thought. But she’s three 
thousand ton deadweight, mister, and how 
are we to free her from that one small peak? 

Setter look to the boat. Maybe ye can 
patch her up for a voyage as far as Punta 
Arenas.” 

The survivors clustering around, shiver- 
ing with the clear chill of the air in their 
wet clothes, grumbled deep in their chests. 
They were not of the self-reliant sort; they 
had passed several mealtimes, and missed 
their nondescript rations and unspeakable 
coffee, seeing little prospect of hearing a 
mess call, hearing no word from their 
itfic ers but suggestions of more work. 

‘The sooner ye make the boat ready, my 
lads, the sooner ye'll draw rations, such as 
they are,”’ said Wandless. ‘‘No man eats 
until the work’s done, and ye’ll all work til! 
dark. Mr. Adams, I'd advise ye to get the 

smaller boat ready first and go to the ship 

for what ye want in gear. Maybe ye'll find 
stores at hand too. Come with me, Tow- 
head. There’s a bit of grass farther back 
that looks as if sheep might thrive on it.” 

As they moved past that part of the shore 
where the drowned seamen lay, Towhead 
walked near enough to identify each one 
He rejoined the skipper at the end of the 
row 

‘Funny if the second mate got drowned, 
sir. He always bragged about his swin 
min’,’”” remarked Towhead. The 
mate was the old boatswain, who had bee 
promoted on Mr death. “I can’t 

e him arywhere.”’ 

“‘Good swimmers get drowned 
times,” the skipper retorted. Turning along 
the cliff foot he led Towhead upwards until 
a level bit of ground opene od into view, cov- 
ered with coarse spidery grass “Look at 
that. Wouldn’t it be a good idea to turn 
some sheep loose here and let them breed? 
It would be a good thing for any other poor 
devils who got wrecked here.” 

“That grass wouldn’t keep goats fat,” 
Towhead stated with conviction. ‘Did 
you count us, Since we got ashore, I 
mean?” 

‘Two men missing—second mate and 
one other who went in the first boat. What 
d’ye mean, this grass wouldn’t fatten 
goats?” 

’Tain’t grass, it’s weeds; 
Lot’s wife too. Was that other man 

“Never mind him,” the skipper inter- 
rupted sharply. “Sit down here and liste 
to me. 

Captain Wandless got Towhead into a 
position from which escape seemed impos- 
sible, and stuffed him full of farming plans 
At first Towhead felt and looked impatient, 
he was preoccupied with the happenings of 
the shipwreck, with his friend Spud’s case, 
and with the madness of Chips, the death 
of the cook, and the strange behavior of one 
at least of the pair of ordinary seamen. Also 
he felt curious regarding that other man not 
accounted for. It was only vaguely that 
he understood the skipper was talking at 
him. 

“Yes, my son, r m full fed o’ the sea,”’ 
the skipper said. ‘This business will about 
finish me. Why should I wait to have my 
ticket taken from me? I’ll carry my crew 
to safety if it is possible for man to do it 
But I'll go no farther myself than Punta 
Arenas. I have heard much o’ the sheep- 
raising Scots about that region. They do 
say wool grows fine there. And I'll cable 
home my resignation. If they need me for 
any inquiry they must send for me. You'd 
better ship with me, as shoregoing shep 
herd, Towhead. Ye’ll not think so mucl 
o’ the sea as a living now, I’m thinking.” 

‘The sea’s all right, sir, it’s the men,’ 
returned Towhead. “I like the sea fine 
It’s madmen like Chips, and liars like them 
two or’nary seamen, and men as deserts the 
ship like the second mate and the other 
man as is missin £ 

“You're right, my lad Dead right. 
You'll find a few men going to sea that are 

splendid. They get to be officers if they 
stick. The rest are the scrapings of hell 
Hull and Newgate. They’re not your kind 
at all. So ye’ll go farming with me. Good!” 

Towhead caught a glimpse of the skip- 
per’s face as he got up, and shuddered at 
the change. The sallow fat hung in thicl 
folds, like dewlaps; the eyes were sunken, 
the fleshy lips pendent and slack. It was 
as if the pitiless light of Cape Horn winter, 
cold and clear, had photographed for the 
tyro’s education a terrible picture of a ship- 
master broken morally by disaster. Wand- 
less turned and caught him staring, and 


second 
Jor es’ 


some 


sir? 


and salt as 


forced a smile that was the very ghost 
mirth, mirth dead and putrid 
‘F arming’ s the only life for a man, Tow 
head,” he said. ‘Old sailors say, sarcast 
cally, ‘Who wouldn't sell his farm and go to 
sea?’ I say, after thirty-five years at sé 
‘To hell with the sea! Give mea farm! 
They walked along the cliff, past the 
ship, and the skipper glowered down at the 
beautiful clipper lying there helpless, like a 
fair maiden tied to a stake 
“In thirty-five years I never lost a spar 
now this!’” Wandl muttered as the 
passe ° 
And when they reached the cove shore 
again he still turned and gazed at his shi; 
muttering incessantly 
Towhead caught the tragedy of it all 
He was ready enough to consider a return 
to the farm, but he was frank enough wit! 
himself to admit that he saw little chance of 
anybody going farming just then; also he 
felt guilty every time his eye fell upon 
Spud Murphy going cheerily about his 
work, helping everywhere, doing two men’ 
shares, still with the shadow of that murder 
charge over him 
The night was drawing on, and .* small 
boat had made its trip to the ship, bringing 
away rope, boat sails, stores aad water 
The mate worked hard putting the lo: 
boat in shape, patching the rent and raising 
the gunwales with canvas in readiness for 
stormy seas. The apprentices labored with 
him gleefully, youthful enough, in spite of 
the recent death of their shipmate, Tomp 
son, to see the romance of boyhood dreams 
realized in shipwrec k One of them, a boy 
of more than ordinary polish, perhaps, had 
composed a clever musical chante) from 
Shakspere, which made the saltiest seamat 
grimace with disgust at the old ones 








begun, 


“Oh, a great while ago the world 
Hey, ho, the wind and the rain! 
And they builded the Ark for the West Coa 
run: 
Hey, ho, it raineth every di y! 


The boyish voices shrilled the whimsical 
lines to the sky, and the ethan face of 
Ramirez caught them and flung them bac! 
in mellow echo, The boat was rolled to the 
water edge, and stores were stowed whil 
Captain Wandless checked off the men and 
calculated the available space. He had to 
decide whether he would better care for his 
men by taking them in the longboat or by 
dividing them and taking the small boat 
too. He concluded the small boat to be a 
frail bark in such uncertain seas. He tal 
lied numbers again, and shook his head 

‘“*Can’t understand where the stored boat 
can be,”’ he said to the mate. “I always 
believed the government had put a cache 
of stores and a good boat here for just such 
an emergency. Can’t be helped, though 
Blow yer whistle, Mr. Adams. Two men 
are adrift yet. We'll shove off as soon as 
the y come ad 

The mate’s whistle shrilled out; the boys 
tarted their rousing chantey again 
ao the boat’ hort masts. 


as they 
3; two 


Noah struck a calm forty days on the 
” Line, 
He Y, ho, the wind and the 
Jonah’ s 
Palestine, 
He Yj, ho, it raineth every day 
‘Here they come!”’ announced the mate 
putting up his whistle. ‘‘Get a mo 
I 


ny sons. 


vhale gave him a tow to the coast of 


The two ordinary seamen dashed helt 
elter down the rocks to the | 
ilsed with mingled frig 





faces were Cony 
d fury. 
‘Get in the boa 


What's biting 


men?” snapped the skipper angrily. ‘‘ Tur 








ble in. Shove off there. What have you 
two yahoos been doing to took that way?”’ 

The men glanced at each other uncer 
tainly, gulped, and one of them blurted out 


rapidly ‘Boatswain and L amps got off in 
a boat th ey found hid in the rocks! ‘Twa 
him, th’ boatswain, as stuck the Dector’ 
knife into the mate, sir!” 


Wandless glared at the man i: 


amaze 


ment. A glance at the other suggested that 
there was truth in the unexpected state- 
ment, 


‘Even so, what's gnawing at 1 
Flemish-eyed yaps?”’ he demanded 

“IT knowed he done it, sir. He knew | 
knowed. Chips and the Doctor bot! 
thought each other done it. But the boat 
swain—I mean him as was made sé 
mate, ’’ the man hastily explained, catchin; 
a red eye glaring at him out of the scowling 
face of the new boatswain—‘‘the old boat 
wain ‘ad a second mate’s ticket, 
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r, wot he never could git to use because 

arir n up all his payda eve v'vage 
He knowe@ as Murphy and Chips bot! 
owed Mr. Jones a black eve » he 4 

“Ye yes the skipper rt irritab 

but what has that t 1O W you tw 
para ed with Tunt 

He 1 M iy'd irder us for 
ayin twas him, if we passed the night 
here along wit m, and he said we could 
go in his boat But when we went to git 
aboard Strewth! His eyes! Bli’me 
ir, I'll take my cha e wiong oO spud 
Murphy!” 

Spud grinned just to make the preciou 
pair feel at ease, and the boat sailed out 
beyond the cove, tal r the fresh cold night 
breeze, heading up for Magellan entrance 


A dancing speck on the waste of waters 
dead ahead, 
sailed, manned by two men who believed 
the Combermere’s boats too badly dan 
aged to be safe for ; 


speeding fast a ther boat 


ea that night 


x11 
‘Tea calm that had succeeded the fog 
which the Combermere struck on the 
Ramirez culminated in a starker calm that 
lasted all night until red dawn. Then a 


rolling sea =6bega 
whiles a treme ndo 
southwest, and f 





and sky, bringing 
to the sea and hard, 
to the sk 

Far ahead of the longboat the other boat 
fled fast Already she felt the borning 
breeze farther from the lee of Ra ! 
feit the 1 adoanaed ea oner tha 
did the Combermere boat 

All ree the night cra Chips had 
muttered nd moaned and howled At 
dawn they s stood | m up to stretch his leg 
propping him against the foremast He 


saw the dancing speck of the boat ahead 
ntoa gale of ma 


’ nee ni 1 } ’ ' 1 ; ' j 
‘ { il , a i i a 
Dance! t you, dance he velle d 


} 
1 
1 


rattled | irons on the mast until the boat 
sl »*k with the Vibratior I bet you 
dance to goot tune pretty qu Old Stiff 


gets you He gets us He gets elerybod 
l le hoatst”’ . 


Da et ) 

H git you, av ye a : 
growled Spud Murphy, dragging the 
man down and forcing him under a thwart 
The comparative cheerfulne that had 


me over the shivering men with daw: 








Was a a pated by the weird ravings ol 
Chi And Capt W ile ed 
to i 1S€ t gal t i di i 
r f rum 
I til midtore mn the boat ped 
ea rapidly becoming too steep for safe 
fhe wind beg to riek. and the lea y 
boat staggered perilously. Ramire lipped 
out of sight astern, and sky and sea took o 
the t of utter tark hill de ito 
} he prevailing mplexion of ( 7 
Hor t I y pray tung face nd 
hand iter poured over the low gunwale 
of the I iden | t 
~ vould do better with I i 
tne f iid, frow yas! ‘ i l 
ile ext ! ripped Va ill alo 
le under the weight of act ( 
“. ’ the pe r rned 
He steered himself. No man could d 
more with a boat t! he Was doing Mr 
Adams knew but he w ine Few 
juare-Tigye me f rbecame cieve T 
boat men, ex t whalers and mar wa! 
, Spud Murphy crouched forward, 


keeping an eye on the jiba 
ASS ' ever ‘ Ca illat 4 Ria or the 
ahead 

he would be easier off the w 


tagyering boat 





he mate said In the boat ahead water 
\ being flung out in | etl d t 
i but two men for freight alt the 
e | r t bore 
‘ t follow that boat KIppe 
eplied 


Wandless was lumped in a corner by the 
| were deeply sunk in hi 


Every line of his body seemed 





to bear out ! avowal to Towhead that 
he sea had sickened him; that his heart 
n the land, in sheep, in cow nm ar 
r that could ex far away [ron t 
wate st n those deep t 1d 
‘ fire flashed 4 d the Phere 
( ment when the ORE moutn 
t ed t se its flabbine ind se e ints 
tern purpose il lines 
en minutes after he had answered Mr 
\ ten minute n whicn ! man had 
uttered a sound, all gloomily watching 


waiting for the cold gray 
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Over the top) 


ANG! Clang! R-r-r-r! S-s-s-s! Over the top go the Bad 
B Heating Imps! All winter long they’ll ruin your com- 
fort, spoil your disposition, and wreck your pocket book. 
They’ll make your radiators sputter and spit and leak. 
They’li keep those radiators filled with cold air so that the 
steam can’t enter no matter how much coal (money) pon 


burn. They’ll make your home a noisy ice-box. 
Stop those Imps before they start! Call the Watchman, 


the No. 1 Hoffman Valve! 


$2.15 makes a hot, silent, coal-saving radiator 
Ask your Heating Contractor for a No. 1 Hoffman Valve, 


Watchman of the Coal Pile; or send $2.15 to our Waterbury 
Office and one sample valve will be sent you. 
Put this valve on your worst radiator. When it 
has convinced you by making that radiator 
silent, hot, and coal-saving, have your Heating 
Contractor put No. 1 Valves on all your radia- 
tors. Then you'll know what real heat comfort 
and fuel economy mean. And you'll never hear 
or see the Bad Heating Imps again. 

live full years of satisfactory service from 
Hoffman Valves is guaranteed you in writing. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CO., INC. 
Main Office and Factory, 
Waterbury, Conn. 

NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
“MORE HEAT FROM LESS COAL” is a 
booklet telling all about Hoffman Vaives; 


how they increase your comfort and lewer 
your coal bills, Write for it today. 





| his tired eyes closed. 


have him wid me here. 


| by my misfortune later on. 


‘ teeth, silent as frozen corpses; 
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exclaimed as if continuing an unbroken 
speech: ‘* Murder’s been done in my ship, 
Mr. Adams. That boat has one o’ the mur- 
derers. I want him. No man murders in 


| my ship and escapes if I am man enough 


to carry him to justice.” 

“Ha, ha!” howled Chips, struggling out 
from under his thwart and trying to rise. 
Murphy shoved him down, but the mad- 
man’s strength was terrific; had he been 
on his legs while his frenzy was fiercest upon 
him Spud never would have handled him; 
being on one knee it needed a struggle, but 
only a struggle. 

“Ha, ha! Murderers!” Chips laughed, 


| fighting with Murphy while rocking with 
| evil mirth. 


“Tn his greasy face der hammer 


I stuck it. Shoosh! it went, like dot. He 


| killed der mate, und said it vos me. Ja! 
| Murderers! 


Der Old Man, too, is mur- 
derer! QOuf a fine ship he is der murderer! 


| Ha, ha, ha! Soon old Cape Stiff murders 


all ouf us! 
Wandless went ashen again; the fires in 


| his eyes leaped up to sudden irttensity, then 


died down to black embers. He avoided 
Chips as he peered ahead, concentrating his 


| gaze on the laboring boat he followed. 


Before the light gray of day began to 
turn slaty towards the night the longboat 
was kept afloat only by incessant bailing. 
Two men whimpered in the water, stretched 
on the floor boards, complaining that they 
were freezing. Men reached down between 
motions of bailing to thump the whimper- 
ers with bitter cursing. Mr. Adams took off 
his boots and stockings to rub his chilled 


| feet, anxiously glaring from the stolid figure 


at the helm to the windward sky and the 
ever-reaching seas. 

“Give the men a tot o’ rum, Mr. 
Adams,” Wandless said. 

The rum stopped much of the muttering 
foratime. Night came; the mate took the 
tiller, calling Spud Murphy aft. He tried to 


| persuade the skipper to curl up on a thwart 


and sleep. Wandless shook his head stub- 
bornly, peering out from under drawn 
brows for sight of the boat ahead. At mid- 
night two more men sprawled in the bot- 
tom of the boat, crying with sheer stark 
misery. Snowflakes began to fall; some- 
thing in the hiss of the sweeping seas 
seemed to say it was madness to sail a boat 
as the longboat was sailed. 

“Shall Murphy tuck a reef in the fores’l, 
sir?” the mate asked again, trying to con- 
ceal his anxiety. 

“When I have the second mate aboard 
this boat, Mr. Adams!” 

The skipper lay back, his head against 
the mizzenmast, and folded his white 
hands across his stomach. Little by little 
The mate glanced 
down at him continually. 

After a while he nudged Spud and whis- 
pered closely in his ear: “Rouse Towhead 
and stick a reef in the fores’l. He'll never 
notice it. He’s half demented over losing 


| his ship.” 


“IT won’t do ut!” retorted Murphy. 


“Yander’s th’ man as done th’ killin’ Ou’m 


char-rged wid, an’ 'tis meself as wants to 
“You're right, Murphy,” said the skip- 
per, opening his eyes wide. “ take 
in sail when that boat’s overtaken, Mr. 
Adams. Obey orders if ye want to benefit 
At present | 
hold command.” 
Mr. Adams steered on. He was abashed 


| by the suggestion that he was seeking to 


set aside the captain’s authority. He was 
far too fine a seaman to possess that fault. 
Only out of the wisdom of that very sea- 
manship had he thought to take in sail 
against the skipper’s orders. 

An hour after midnight a snow squall 


| blotted out the dark sea. Men bailed like 


automatons, insensible to cold and wet, 


| numbed beyond feeling so jong as they 


kept moving. When a man dropped his 
bailer or bucket he ing too, and lay in 
the icy water. Some lay with clenched 
others 
cursed the sea; some cursed the skipper, 
the mate, the crazy carpenter; one of the 
boys raised a wavering voice in shivering 
song, oblivious of the beating of his young 
mates: 


“Oh, Noah took a sight just to find where he 
was al, 
Hey, ho, the wind and the rain! 
And he stuck his ship ashore on the rocks of 
Ararat, 
Hey, ho, it raineth every day!” 


““Mr. Adams, please stop that boy,” the 
skipper said. 
The song ceased. 


October 7,1922 


When the snow squall passed, Spud 
Murphy stood up on a thwart to look 
around. The snow, slowly flying in the 
wake of the squall, rende red the night less 
black for a few moments. 

“Look!” he shouted. “Port beam, sor! 
’Tis the boat, capsized, cap’n.” 

Captain Wandless stood up in the stag- 
gering boat, holding by the mizzen runner, 
peering at the dark blur which Murphy 
said was an upturned boat. To identify it 
required sharp vision, for the snow was 
passing, the night growing dark again. 

‘Run down towards he or,” he said, and 
the mate put the helm up. The seas hurled 
the capsized craft across the longboat’s 
bows; the mate sheered away to avoid 
collision; the longboat soared on a crest, 
rushed down before the wind, and fell hope- 
lessly to leeward of her objective. 

“We can’t beat up to her against this, 
sir!” shouted the mate. He had felt the 
attempt was madness at first. 

“Bring her to the wind. Try her,” re- 
torted the skipper, hauling in the mizzen 
sheet himself. 

A sea curled over the gunwale, floating 
the men lying in the bottom. One man 
stayed where the sea left him, in a queer 
position, face downwards. A boy put a 
hand to him to help him up, and drew back 
with a piercing cry of fear. 

“He’s dead, sir!” 

The man had drowned as he lay asleep. 

““Won’t she lie closer than that?”’ the 
skipper cried impatiently 

“Try her yourself, sir,’’ 
mate. 

Wandless took the tiller. The boat came 
near the wind, leaned dizzily, and took in 
a ton of water. 

“Bail her!”’ he snapped, and brushed the 
spray from his eyes. 

The boat drifted away from the up- 
turned craft, but every waking eye had 
seen two men clinging desperately to the 
keel. Towhead shivered as he sat, but 
there was a speculative gleam in his eyes as 
he heard his pal, old Spud Murphy, praying 
vehemently that those men be secured and 
brought into safety. 

“Hee, hee!’ snickered Towhead in spite 
of his chattering teeth. ‘‘Passon used t’ 
tell us t’ forgive our enemies. Ain’t gettin’ 
pious, are ye, Spud?” 

“Hell an’ red-hot brickbats!”’ growled 
Spud savagely. ‘Oi’m thot pious Oi won’t 
even see an inimy drowned—if he ought 
¢ be hung!” 

“Keep your eye on the boat,” the skip- 
per shouted above a fresh squall. ‘Can 
you see her? Oh, damn the snow! Can't 
you see her?” 

cy hy won *t in a minit or two, sor,’ 
Spud. ‘Hey, where y’ goin’?”’ 

Towhead was standing up, groping 
around the gear box by. the foremast. 
Without answering he seized a heaving 
line, took an end in his teeth, and dived 
cleanly into the roaring seas in the direc- 
tion of the other boat. The line whizzed 
out, so powerfully did he swim. Spud 
Murphy caught the meaning of Towhead’s 
seemingly mad act the instant he recalled 
those few words just spoken. With a lusty 
shout to the skipper to look out for them, 
he plunged after Towhead and struck out 
into the teeth of the cold black seas. 

Breathless they reached the two clinging 
men, Towhead’s 8 rope out to its bitte re and. 

‘Send one av thim in on th’ line, an’ we'll 
tow th’ other,” gasped Spud. They tied 
the line about the lamp trimmer. He made 
no protest. Their shouts went hurtling 
down the wind to the boat, and the line 
was drawn in, dragging the lamp trimmer. 
The sy turned to the second mate. 

“Leave me! Let me alone!” he snarled 
as soon as he recognized his would-be res- 
cuers by thei ‘ir voices. 

‘Aisy now,” Spud soothed him, tugging 
at his hands to get him free from the hard- 
gripped keel. “Shure, we won’t let ye 
drown.” 

“T want to drown! Leave me, Murphy!” 

“Tis cowld to drown here,’’ Spud per- 
sisted. He freed one cold hand and let 
Towhead grip it while he pulled at the 
other. ‘‘I wouldn’t see ye drown, me son. 
Oi’ll save yer loife whither ye want ut or 
not.” 

“Then you'll drown along with me! 
yelled the shivering wretch, wrenching free 
and rolling into the sea. Towhead was 
after him and got a grip before the m.an 
went under; Spud rolled after them, joining 
up on the other side. Fighting every inch 
of the way, they went down the wind to 
where they could hear voices hailing them. 

Continued on Page 80) 
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] ICHHARD BARTHELMESS can aet. 


who might have chosen handsome hero parts, 





chose instead to play the subtle Chinaman of * Brok 
Blossoms,” the old-tashioned boy ot “Way Down Ea 

the never-to-be forgotten soldier ot “Sanny,”’ the sailor 
lad of “The Seventh D 
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D I * ie 
But even these great pictures can be surpassed by 


Richard Barthelmess and his great director, Henry 












King. In “he Bond Boy,” they prove it. 


COUNTRY-WIDE PREMIERE of 


te BOND BOY 


Written by George Washington Ogden 


Directed by HENRY KING 
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“The Bond Boy’’ is a great and human story. ‘7% 
Bond Boy”’ i real, and Barthelmess makes you live 
the part with him. 

i Th Bond B j 


pens once in a while, 


is the kind of pid ture that only hap- 


perhaps bec ause it takes ad 


Barthelmess to do it. For, of the dozen photoplay 


that are world classics, Richard Barthelmess ha help d 
to establish more than half. His newest 
picture, “Zhe Bond Boy,” is an indication 


of what the motion pictures of the future 


are going to be Don't fail to see it 
i. 
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FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Wear W. L. Douglas Shoes 
and Save Money. 


They ave made of the 
best and finest leathers, 
by skilled shoemakers, 
all working to make the 
best shoes for the price 
that money can buy. 
ihe quality is unsur- 
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styles are the leaders in 
the fashion centers of 
America. Only by ex- 
amining them can you 
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SHO FOR BOY 


W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all of 


our 110 stores at factory cost. We do | 
not make one cent of profit until the | 


shoes are sold to you. It is worth 

dollars for you te remember that 

when you buy shoes at our stores 
you PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


No matter where you 
live, shoe dealers can 
supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. They 
j} cost no more in San 
i} Francisco than they 
doin New York. Insist 
upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes with 
the name and retail 
| price stamped on the 
sole. Do not take a 
substitute and pay 


Hextra profits. Order | 


direct from the fac- 
i tory and save money. 


Write for Catalog 
Today 


WL. Douglas Shoe Co., 
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Continued from Page 78 
‘*Niver fear, me son. Ye'!l niver drown 
this trip,’”” Murphy said as they battled 
with the obstinate man and the hungry 
eas. “’Tis an iligant hangin’ was fixed fer 
Spud Murphy. ‘Tis yerself’!] be guest av 


honor at the same now Come on wid ye! 


xt 

WATER-LOGGED, ice-covered long- 

boat sailed sluggishly up to the wharf 
in Punta Arenas and came to rest. The 
boat was half full of mushy ice; across the 
thwarts lay seven frost-bitten, sea-scarred 
men. A crazy man, ironed by the wrists 
to the foremast, cackled incessantly, shak- 
ing his irons. Two crouching figures in the 
bows dragged down the jib. Another figure, 
recumbent in the mush ice, cursed and 
wept and babbled of red decks and a 


| drunken cook’s knife. A gaunt ghost of a 


man smothered the foresail with wrists that 
were frozen and deeply cut with icy gear. 
Beside the tiller a hollow-eyed man with a 
baggy blue face stolidly rolled up the miz- 
zen, unshipped the tiller, and; then opened 
a locker under his seat. From a small rum 
keg he poured a pannikin of frum; from a 
tin box he took hardtack. 

“Feed the sick lads,” said Captain 
W andless to the gaunt ghost. ‘ Prisoners 
first. 

Mr. Adams took the hardtack and rum, 
soaked the biscuit in the liquer before giv- 
ing it to the nearest prisoner, and held the 
cup for the man to drink. Then he passed 
the ration along to Spud Murphy, who 
again passed it on. 

“Here, take ut. Ye need ut more’n thim 
louse-bound sojers,”’ Spud urged Towhead. 
Towhead looked as if he needed something 
The cold bitterness of the Horn had eaten 
into his being until little remained of the 

carefree farmer boy. He was gazing at the 
skipper, and a light danced in his eyes in 
spite of his suffering. 

“Go on, pass it along,’ he said. “I'll 
not eat until the skipper is fed. Everybody 
has called him a fat sow, a barge sailor, a 
pasty-faced cowson, but if he’s the sort o’ 
man the sea makes = 

‘*He'll be a farmer soon, me son,”’ re- 
torted Spud. ‘‘Howiver, av ye won't 
ate * 

He fed crazy Chips, drawing back his 
hand barely soon enough to edcape a sav- 
agely playful bite. The others were fed, 
and he had to pass back the pannikin for 
more rum. 

“Wan more stiff, sor,” he reported. 
“Tis th’ young boy as made th’ purty 
songs.”’ He hesitated before taking the 
pannikin. ‘Will ye not ate an‘ drink yer- 
self, sor?” he said. ‘‘Towhead'll not bite 
nor sup ontil ye do.” 

Wandless shook his head irritably 

‘Get the meal over,” he ordered. 

He saw the mate busy on his ration, then 
painfully hauled himself to his feet, stag- 
gered up to the dock, and tottered on his 
frozen feet into the arms of a cutious Scots- 
man hurrying to the wharf to s¢e what the 
icebound craft was. 

In two minutes a braw Scottish yell 


| went up. In ten minutes more the long- 


boat was taken under the crane, slung, and 
hoisted up on the dock with aj] her grue 
some freight. Police took care of two 
raving men; the hospital reveived the 
rest, some for burial, some for healing. 

Bits leaked out from one and another, 
though not a word would Captain Wand- 
less say except that he had cast away his 
ship on the Ramirez; but before night the 
town buzzed with the breathless story of a 
bitter boat voyage, and of a skipper, full 
fed of the sea, soft and incapable to the 
eye, who had brought his boat and his me: 
through a frozen hell to harbor. 

Towhead was first able to get about, and 
he found amazing interest in the town at 
the tip of the continent. Dugal McCleod, 
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the Scot who first greeted the boat, car- 
ried the farmer around with him, showing 
him the place, filling him full of stories of 
the riches to be made. 

“Sheep, lad, that’s the game,” said 
Dugal. “‘Back yonder I ha’ nigh a meelion 
acre 0’ grass, an’ the sheep thrive fine. 
Twa hoonderd bale o’ wool I shipped last 
steamer. I can gi’ ye war-rk, if ye ha’ done 
wi’ the sea. Didn’t ye say ye were a 
far-rmer? Then ye ha’ no business wi’ 
square riggin’, I tell ye. Wisn’a I a full- 
rigged secon’ mate mesel’? Ye ha’ no gear 

bother aboot. Ask th’ Old Mon f’r yer 
wages an’ go sheep far-rmin’ wi’ me.” 

“Lain’t so sure I want to,”’ said Towhead 
thoughtfully. “I’ve seen things lately. 
I'll talk to Captain Wandless, though. He 
wants to go farmin’. Maybe he'll go 
partners with you.” 


It was some time later that Captain 
Wandless was able to see about business. 
He had advised Towhead to take a tem- 
porary job on McCleod’s sheep range until 
he could attend to the matter of wages for 
the survivors. He cabled to his owners, 
and on the day his instructions arrived 
Towhead went to sound him regarding the 
future. He found him paying off the men, 
and marveled to see the faces of them as 
they came away from the table counting 
over their money. He waited until last, 
conning over in his mind the little speech 
he had decided upon. He was not quite 
clear about his own preference for sheep 
raising now, but recalling everything that 
had passed he knew beyond doubt that 
Captain Wandless would rush into partner- 
ship with Dugal McCleod and his woolly 
sheep. No man as weary of the sea as the 

skipper was, with such a bitter memory to 

nurse as that boat voyage from the Ramirez 
to the Straits, would think twice about it. 
Besides, there was the home inquiry to 
face. 

The last seaman was leaving the table. 
The first, Spud Murphy, had already liqui- 
dated part of his wages, and now returned, 
merry of face with a rolling eye, to whack 
Towhead smartly on the back. 

“G'wan, me lad, go git y’r money an’ 
buy ye a bloody far- rum,” said Spud. 
“Th’ Ould M: in’s waitin’ fer t’ talk far- 
rmin’ wid ye.” 

Towhead faced the skipper across the 
little table, and marveled as he had mar- 
veled at the faces of the men. Haggard 
and wan he certainly was, the skipper; 
his clothes, mended and pressed, hung from 
his shoulders and hips like sacks half empty; 
but there was a light in the eyes that 
Towhead remembered seeing there only 
once before, a firm line at the mouth that 
utterly changed it from a loose, unstable 
feature to a mark of real strength. The 
firm line softened in a smile as Towhead 
came to a stand. Outside the door the last 
man could be heard voicing some still 
inexplicable surprise. 

“Give me a hextry three mont’s’ wages, 
the Old Man did, an’ sez, sez he, ‘’Ow 'd y’ 
like to sail wiv me nex’ ship?’ Bli’me, he 
ain't gorn loony, is he? I thought he wos 
going to grow little baa lambs.” 

Towhead took the handful of money 
Captain Wandless was holding out to him. 

*There’s a bit extra for all hands, Tow- 
head,”’ the skipper remarked. ‘It’s not 
from the owners. I want to as far as I can 
make up to the men who stood by me for 
the hardships I brought on them. What do 
you intend doing, my son? Thought any 
more about staying with me?” 

“I wanted to, sir. Will you come with 
me now and see Dugal McCleod? He has 
a fine sheep farm. You'd want to go 
partners if you saw it.” 


Towhead’s words failed to accord with. 


his tone. The skipper followed him out- 
side, through the still-wondering seamen, 
and along the waterside street to an office 
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building. The day was cold and clear; 
the sky had that rare gleam of sword steel 
seen through silk; out in the Straits the 
sea tide swept in forceful yet tranquil 
grandeur, brown over the shore kelp, vivid 
green on the shallows, blue as a summer 
sky in the channel. There was tang = 
in the crisp breeze to set the blood of : 
sailor tingling. 

“So you have made up your mind to go 
back to farming?” the skipper queried at 
the office entrance. ‘‘ Well, no doubt you’re 
right. The sea life is a hard life. It’s bitter 
as hell; it demands all of a man, and pays 
hack 186 

“But ain’t you goin’ farmin’, sir?”’ Tow- 
head wanted to know, and his tone bright- 
ened a bit. 

‘Me?”’ Captain Wandless uttered the 
single word in such a note and with sucha 
raising of the heavy brows as to suggest 
that never in his life had he considered such 
heresy. 

“I thought—from what you said 
Towhead stammered. 

“T have a fine ship lying aground, my 
son,”’ the skipper said. ‘‘She can be floated 
I told the owners so in my cable. They 
say Lam to go ahead. Mr. Adams is stand- 
ing by me, Murphy goes boatswain, and the 
men say they want to stand by me. I can’t 
blame you for being fed up with the sea, 
though. I’ve often thought I’d like to go 
farming Pe 

“Blow farmin’!’’ shouted Towhead 
*‘Ain’t nothin’ in tendin’ pigs and cows 
and pite hin’ hay. Ain’t you got a job f’r 
me, sir? 

So far had the sea’s magie entered into 
the bones and blood of Towhead. For- 
gotten were the dark cruel nights, the red 
horror of murder, the menace of the frozen 
seas, the stark grim threat of eternal Cape 
Stiff. 

Only the glory of the wide ocean re- 
mained, the pride of the clipper, the thrill 
that went with the hope of floating her and 
yet sailing her proudly into her destined 
port. 

Captain Wandless glanced up at the 
farmer’s eloquent face. 

“Glad to have ye, my son,” he said as 
they entered the office of the people who 
were to attempt floating the Combermere 
“Glad to sign ye on, able seaman. ’Twill 
be fine to have somebody aboard who 
knows oats from hay. Be at the consul’s 
office with the others at four, my lad.” 

Towhead strode off with a nautical 
swagger, and challenged the world of sea, 
sky and shore with his first independent 
effort as a chanteyman: 


” 


“Oh, a great while ago the world is begun, 
Hey, ho, the wind and the rain! 
And they builded a ship for the West Coast 
run, 
He Y, ho, it raineth ¢ ery day! 


Far along shore Combermere sailors 
gathered, drank, parted, and sang too: 


“*She’s a Li iverpool s ship wiv a TL, erpool « 
Leave ’er, Johnny, leave ’er! 


They sang of leaving her. Tomorrow 
they would sail to rejoin her. Spud 
Murphy, peacefully inebriated in solitary 
state, waiting for his chum, Towhead 
chuckled at both songs, adding his own to 
the harmony: 


“Oh, Shanadore, Oi long to hear 
Away you rollin’ river, 
F’r you Oi’d cross th’ stor-rm y wather, 
Ho-ho, we're bound away, 

Cross th’ wide Missoury!”’ 


Dugal McCleod—waiting in vain f 
Towhead to bring along his prospective 
partner—heard,and shrugged his shoulders 
He uttered a forceful *‘Bah!" and went 
back to his farm and his sheep 


THE END 
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This New Steel Case Columbia 
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advance in dry battery construction in years. Water- 
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proof, moisture proof, more durable, but costs no 
more. Designed to withstand the roughest usage, it is 
an outstanding improvement in the ignition battery 
for gas engines, tractors, motor boats, and Ford cars 
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BURNED FINGERS 


At the very best of times the shipping 
game, with the .neillary lines of importing 
and exporting, is as full of holes as a cheese 
and as full of pits for the feet of the unwary 
as a prairie-dog village. I other business 
endeavors the ignorant, the ill-advised or 
the reckless can stop when they find things 
going wrong, but in the shipping line the 
victim finds himself presently with a tight 
hold on the bear’s tail which, by the very 
nature of the struggle, he is precluded from 
letting go. 

Stephen sought his old-time friend and 
bitter commercial rival, George S. Willing, 
in the premises. 

‘It amounts to this, captain,” he said 
“Tf we don’t make it mercifully swift May 
hew will go down in the wreckage, taking 
with him his restaurants, his apartment 
houses, his hotel, his first and second mort- 
gages, his stocks, his bonds, his manservant 
and his maidservant, his ox and his ass!” 
“Not to mention his good-looking 

“Oh, Benda could take care of herself! 
She was in business during the war and she 


| could go back at any time.’ 


“She might, of course, even marry a 
business.” 

Kane flushed and laughed 

“When you come to that, and just be- 
tween ourselves, captain, I’m in a jam. If 
her father is allowed to go on with this 
financial suicide of his Miss Benda would 
be too proud to marry anyone with even 
a little—er—money, for instance; on the 


| other hand, if I throw a monkey wrench in 


his gears she assures me that she will never 
speak to me again.” 

Captain Willing chuckled 

“As long as Lloyd’s won't insure you on 
either risk your best course ‘to steer is to 
keep your name out of it. Put the old man 
on the reef, but let it seem to be me that 
shifted the buoys on him.” 

“Would you do that much for me, cap- 
tain?’ 

“I’m not thinking of you, my boy. I’m 
thinking of that mule-headed old landsman 
breaking into my business, that’s what! 
I advised him to keep out and he slammed 
my door on me, my own door! If you don’t 
scuttle his ship for him I'll have to, and 
you can be sure of that!” 

The conspiracy thus hatched 
with time. Some two months after its in 
ception the captain spied Matt Mayhew or: 
the floor of the Merchants Exichangse The 
new shipowner was standing importantly 
before a blackboard on which were chror 
icled the positions of all the ships bound 
from or to the port of San Francisco, anc 
even from a distance it was plain to be seen 
that the line engaging his atterition was the 
one beginning 

“Schooner 


matured 


Matt M. Mayhew; Bound 
Sydney; Cargo—lumber; Position 

“Well, Mart,’ Captain Willing 
quietly in the other’s ear, “I understand 
you're looking for a loan on that new Post 
Street apartment house of yours.” 

Mayhew whirled about, his face red 

“Nothing to it!” hes apped angrily 
“Out-and-out lie! Don't need any loans!” 

“Yet, eh? Well, you will. In the mear 
time, you don’t want to consider another 
schooner, do you?” 

“Schooner? I might. If business cor 
tinues to pick up the Mayhew Navigation & 
Commercial Company will need more bot 
toms. What have you got?” 

“A first-class four-master, about two 
thousand tons dead weight, new copper, 
two new sails, and hot and cold running 
water in the cabins. She's a bargain.” 

“How much?” 

“Call it twelve 
four thousand.” 

Mayhew looked at him suspiciously. 

*T paid more than that for the Matthew 
M. Mayhew.” 

“You what? Ah, Matt, Matt, I was 
afraid of this! If you had only consulted 
me now 4; 

“Confound you! 
with the price I paid?” 

“I'm telling you. I can turn the Agatha 
Teller over to you tomorrow, at your own 
dock, for 20 per cent less than you were 
stung for. And she’s a better schooner than 
your old hulk ever was.” 

Mayhew flushed and wriggled uncom- 
fortably. 

‘See here, Willing, are you telling me the 
truth? What's the matter with this Agatha 
thing that they want to give her away?” 


said 


dollars a ton, Twenty- 


What’s the matter 


Continued from Page 19 


“There isn’t anything the matter with 
her. It’s the market that’s wrong. It’s 
going lower, too; in a month you can buy 
a fleet at seven or eight dollars a ton.” 
“*Nonsense!’’ Mayhew cried pompously. 
Y ou’re all bears here on the Street. That’s 
what Atcheson says is the trouble.” 

*“*A spaniel come to judgment!’’ Will- 
ing misquoted. “‘Or was it spaniel? How is 
your child-prodigy partner anyway?” 

* Very busy, of course,” Mayhewsnapped 

“Buying more ships for you at marked- 
up figures?” 

Mayhew was studying the board again; 
pretended not to hear. 

“Our schooner is reported two hundred 
miles off Sydney, I see,”’ he remarked. ‘So 
I guess it’s safe to tell you what Atcheson is 
We're cleaning up on the biggest 
seen for years.” 


ip to 
lumber deal Australia ha 

“It must be quite a deal then.’ 

“You'll agree that it is. Atcheson—oh, 
he’s a wonder, that boy is!—discovered 
ihat the Australian lumber business is 
hogged by a cutthroat gang operating in 
the big cities and shutting out competition. 
So Atcheson rigged up a scheme for getting 
all the independents together.” 

“You're going to bust the trust, is that 
it?” 

“We are. The Matthew M. Mayhew 
carried out two million feet of merchant- 
able Oregon pine for immediate delivery to 
the little fellows. Next trip Atcheson is 
going down to attend to the details in per- 
son, and inside sixty days we'll be shipping 
around five million feet a month,” 

Captain Willing looked down his nose, 
restraining his raucous laughter with an 
effort 

“That's a start anyway,” he admitted. 
“By the way, Matt, who sold you your 
pine?” 

“That was slick, 
*{ know something about 
markets, of course, with my apartment- 
house experience, and I put that over. 
Happened to run across a young fellow who 
was peddling three million feet of first-class 
stuff for a song. Boy named Whims.” 

Captain Willing started. This wa 
to him 

Not Jimmy Whim 

I think that’s his name.”’ 

Willi roared, the obered and 
hie id sad Mayhew ylowered i 


What if What 


too,” the other chuckled. 
Coast lumber 


news 


joke? wrong al 

Vay 
“Nothing 

been 


Matt Whims ha 
both des of the Street for 
g to saw that lumber off on 

odd-length and odd-size 
material nobody would take for a gift. But, 
of course, in Australia, where they don’t 
know any better, it may go great.”’ 

Mayhew hemmed, hawed and blustered, 
but it was apparent that he was hard hit 
Captain Willing chose to let the iron sink in 
of its own weight. 

* Well, let me know if you want any more 
Matt,” he said. 


but thi 
Working 
thirty days try 
ymeone lt Wa 


chooners at a fair 
“T'll be moving along.” 

He moved, seeking a quiet corner where 
he could release the pent-up laughter 
within. Jimmy Whims, the lad who had 
sould the Mayhew Company its lumber, was 
au junior clerk for Mardewell & Kane, of 
which firm Stephen Kane was the active 
head. ‘The Australian lumber trust was a 
leak-proof association of dealers who im- 
ported and exported for themselves, on a 
wholesale scale, but who had no interest in 
fixing prices. What they did have an in 
terest in Well, the chuckling captain 
said to himself, there was about as much 
chance of young Nestor Atcheson’s organiz- 
ing a combine of the fly-by-night and shoe- 
string speculators for a coup as there would 
have been of organizing the Irish to break 
the grip of the street-organ monopoly. 
What was coming to Matt Mayhew through 
his plausible young partner was going to be, 
Willing saw clearly, more than plenty. He 
felt entitled to his laugh, and he had it. 

Two days later, having made careful cal- 
culations, he decided that it was time to 
check up on his surmises. Not to be selfish 
about it he dropped into the offices of 
Mardewell & Kane and took Stephen along 
with him. They entered the small, some- 
what dingy suite occupied by the Mayhew 
Navigation & Commercial Company; Mat- 
thew Mayhew greeted them effusively. 

“Come on in, knockers!’ he cried en- 
thusiastically “Welcome to our city! 
Thought you'd drop in to a live house, eh? 


price, 


Well, you couldn’t have arrived at a better 
minute. Look here!” 

He handed them a _ telephone-message 
pad, on which a stenographer had penciled: 


Merchants Exchange reportsschooner Chimes 
of Normandy off the Farallones. Due Pier 47 
at 2 P.M. 


“That’s your second vessel, isn’t it, Mr 
Mayhew?” Stephen inquired. 

“It is. She will sail out of here registered 
as the Nestor Atcheson. And now look at 
this.” 

The second item was a long, single-sheet 
document headed ‘Grain Charter—Form 
7A—Barley.”” Stephen glanced at it with 
practiced eye. There was set forth in it the 
fact that the Mayhew Navigation & Com- 
mercial Company, as owners of the schooner 
Nestor Atcheson, agreed with the Sacra- 
mento River G. & R. Company ‘“‘to carry 
in the said vessel a full and complete cargo 
of barley in sacks from San Francisco to 
Hamburg or as near thereto as said vessel 
may safely get,”’ at a rate of freight which 
would insure the Mayhew Company, Ste- 
phen reckoned, a fair profit on the voyage 
He ran down the page and among the: 
fine-print clauses found what he hoped and 
expected to see. He made a mental note of 
a date therein; glanced at the calendar 
Then he returned the papers to Matt 
Mayhew. 

“Well,” he said, “you certainly are a 
live bunch here. Why didn’t I handle that 
grain deal for you if you had to have a 
broker?” 

“Broker?” Mayhew snorted 
me eye! I was my own broker.” 

“IT see Elmer Newhouse’s name on the 
corner of the charter party.” 

“Just a matter of form. I swung the 
deal, and if Newhouse was paid anything it 
was by the grain people.” 

“I see,”’ Kane said. 

He did, too, because Elmer Newhouse 
had been put up to the grain business with 
Mayhew by Stephen himself, and had beer 
enabled thus to rid himself of a white ele- 
phant with only a small loss when he had 
been fully expecting to take a heavy one 
So Kane said “I and kicked Captair 
Willing on the shins for revealing the pre 
monitory symptoms of a laugh 
‘Well, you do seem to be doing yourself 
plenty of good, Mr. Mayhew, and I’m sur 
prised and pleased.” 

You're as disappointed as a wife cut 

out of a will, you mean!"’ Mayhew growled 
punching his young friend in the ribs with 
his short thumb You told me I was going 
to fizzle all of you—-and now you're 
‘ because I haven't. Wait a minute.” 
A girl entered with a cablegram, to which 
was attached a long typewritten transla- 
tion of the code. Mayhew snatched at it 
Captain Willing looked at Stephen Kane 
and winked. The expectant grin on the face 
of the amateur shipping man froze as he 
read. Weakly then he passed the decoded 
message to W illing 

‘Just when everything was going good 
groaned. “My Lord, what’ll 


“Broker, 


ee, 


hearty 


out 


Sich 


too!”’ he 
I do?” 
The two con pirators, Ww 
held traight and 
mirth leashed, read this: 


1 their counte- 


nances their straining 


Per orders delivered half ion feet cargo 
Matthew M. May Sydney 
Balance of cargo on hand because Sydney and 
Suburban Lumber Dealers’ Association refuses 
touch it account our delivery to Sporgel and no 
other market here, Cable orders immediately, 

BALCOME, Master. 


hew to Sporgel 


“H’m-m!” mused, 
twitching 
name has been 


It’s 


Captain Willing 
stroking his nose to conceal 
lips. “‘Sporgel, eh? That 
mishandled in transmission, probably 
Spragle. Remember Spragle, Kane?” 

“Wasn't he the Dutchman who had to 
leave Tahiti?” 

“That's the bird. And Hong-Kong be- 
fore that, and probably other places. I 
hope you got cash money from him for 
your half million feet, Mayhew.” 

“I don’t think we did. Nestor handled 
that end of it. What's wrong with him?”’ 

“Except that he’s a liar, a crook, a swin- 
dler, a second-story man and a _ bunco 
artist, not a thing in the world. If you’ve 
consigned your cargo to him you might as 
well write that five hundred thousand feet 
O. P. off to profit and loss, mostly loss, now 
as any time.”” It was Steve Kane who 
replied. (Continued on Page 85 
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| MOTOR OIL 


| AYBE you think there isn’t 

enough difference in lubri- 
cating oils to make them worth 
worrying about. Five minutes in a 
repair shop will show you what a 
poor oil will do to an engine, or 
even the wrong type of a good oil. 
Look for the Sunoco sign. 


SUN COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
Branches and Agents in Principal Cities 
Dealers Everywhere 




























SUNOCO is the wholly distilled 
oil that reduces carbon troubles, 
gives greater engine power and 
eliminates the dangers from 
moisture in the crankcase. 
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Central Terminal was 
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Where door-closing service is hardest— 
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illustrated booklet, “Good Buildings Deserve Good 
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closes the doors 


is exercising its quiet authority overt 


Think of the doors in your own hon 


ought to have the same supervision 


kitchen door leading to the 
door at the bottom of the 
every screen door and service door 
room doors and certain closet dc ors 


unruly, slamming doors — all door 
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and made perform as it should, by the 
designed for 
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(Continued from Page 82 

““What’s more,” Willing said, coming up 
with a rush, “the balance of your cargo is 
deader than your skipper suspects. Not 
only Sydney is closed to him but the rest of 
the Australian ports, because the associa- 
tion there has a rule that if part of a cargo 
of lumber is delivered to one of the inde- 
pendents in the business there they will 
not take the remainder themselves, even as 
a gift. It’s their way of protecting them- 
selves, you see, Mayhew.” 

“Of course,”” Kane said thoughtfully, 
‘“‘he might take it to any of the South Sea 
Island ports if he wants to be laughed to 
death, because the market is glutted when 
a two-masted steamer arrives there with a 
bunch of laths and nine pieces of scantling. 
Or there’s Java, or Sumatra, or Timbuctoo, 
I suppose 4 

“*Not for those odd sizes,’’ Willing inter- 
rupted. “ My advice to you is to get some- 
one in Sydney to burn the stuff for you, 
Mayhew.” 

“About your second schooner, too, Mr. 
Mayhew,” Stephen put in. “If I’m not 
mistaken she is reported coming in by way 
of Guayaquil. Is that correct?” 

“Yes. She stopped there to deliver a jag 
of cargo for the account of the Shipping 
Board.” 

‘Well, it might be worse if she had gone 
yn a reef or burned to the water line,” 
Stephen said, looking out the window and 
beginning to whistle. 

“What the devil do you mean?” 
hew roared 
of his rope. 
what?” 

“‘Nothing much,’”’ Kane replied sooth- 
ingly. “‘Only there happens to be a quar- 
antine here against Guayaquil — bubonic, or 
‘low fever, or something. It’s odd your 
paragon of all the shipping virtues—this 
Hector Ashburton, or whatever his name 
is—didn’t know of it. He seems to know 
everything.” 

“Oh, dry up!’’ Mayhew spluttered. ‘Let 
Atcheson go, and tell me what the quaran- 
tine has to do with us.” 

‘Simply this: I notice that you have a 
canceling date in your barley charter. If you 
aren’t ready to load by a certain day 
When is it, exactly?” 

‘“Wednesday. Go on.” 

““Ah, Wednesday; and today is Friday. 
Pretty narrow margin even without inspec- 
and fumigation and getting your 
pratique over from Angel Island to the 
Customs House. No, Mr. Mayhew, I’m 
afraid you won't quite make anything on 
your barley deal.”’ 

Mayhew was purpie and perspiring. He 
could stand no more bush beating 

‘“*Drat it, I'll punch your head in another 
minute, you imp!" he bellowed. ‘‘Teli me 
what you’re driving at or I’m going to 
commit murder.” 

Kane turned from hir 

**T hate to do it, ca 
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He was coming to the end 
“How better? Better than 
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1 to George Willing 
)tain,’’ he said. “‘ You 
im; he’s your friend!” 
Well, I guess I see what Kane is driving 
at, Matt,’’ the dean of shipping men ob- 
erved slowly “Tt’s too bad you didn't 
hook up with a man who knew this game 
instead of with your child wonder. The 
that your schooner probably won't 
ve able to take on a pound of barley until 
he’s fumigated, and fumigation and all the 
red tape that goes with it is a slow process 
I wouldn't leave it to the starry-eyed blond 
child of the shop now; if I were in your 
place I'd get out and hump myself. The 
*t make it anyhow, but 
And I’ve got to be 
Coming, Steve?” 
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chances are you can 

a man can always try 

running along now 
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JENDA MAYHEW had been noticing 
J symptoms of worry and irritation ir 
her father for i but when she 
overheard him one morning telling Mrs 
Van Riven, that charming and 
society leader, over the telephone that if 
she did not like the way his apartments 
were run she could move, Benda became 
alarmed. Once really aroused Benda May- 
hew could cover a good deal of ground, and 
he was really aroused now. She canceled 
an engagement with the hairdresser and 

had herself driven directly downtown. 
Quite suddenly she remembered that her 
ire had been about to engage, a few weeks 
since, in a new enterprise, against which 
Stephen Kane had warned him. It was 
omething about shipping, that was it! 
That young Atcheson, who had made a 
favorable impression on her at first, and 
whom she had seen once or twice since, had 
n involved It couldn't be, of course, 
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that anything had gone wrong. Stephen 
had threatened ———- 

The girl’s lips tightened. Stephen, inter- 
rogated, had told her that, as far as he 
knew, her father was getting along swim- 
mingly. But certainly now her father was 
not himself! 

He was not in his handsomely appointed 
uptown offices; and she was a good deal 
shocked at the ramshackle den to which she 
finally traced him. It didn’t look prosper- 
ous or even healthy. It was all very 
strange. But she would certainly make 
short work of finding out all 

A roar that she recognized as emanating 
from her paternal ancestor in a rage sud- 
denly filled the building. With her hand 
almost on the knob of the door blazoned 
with the sign of his navigation and com- 
mercial company she drew back appalled. 

“Didn’t know it!”” Matt Mayhew was 
bellowing. “ Didn’t know it! Do you know 
your perishing name? Do you knowstraight 
up, you ivory-headed walking stick, you? 
You ought to have known about this fumi- 
gation business! You ought to have known 
about that cancellation clause in the char- 
ter from those infernal barley people! You 
ought to have known what day it was! 
You ought to know enough to pound sand 
ina rat hole, if somebody showed you the 
hole, but you don’t! Get out of here be- 
fore I throw you through a window!” 

There was a rush of feet within; the door 
was jerked open violently and through it 
sped Nestor Atcheson. He made for the head 
of the street stairs and disappeared 
Benda Mayhew entered the office 
“Such language, dad!” she ex 
errupting 
Mayhew wheeled 
‘‘What the I beg your pardon, my 
dear! But that four-ply jackass a 

She took his arm and led him across the 
room to a seat. 

‘You sit down and cool off, dad, 
said imperiously. ‘‘ You’re too old to make 
and too fat to get 
Hush; not a word, my dear! That's 
better. So this is your cave! Now, 
when you get your breath you may tell 
me what it’s all about, please.” 

He tried to bluster through with it, but 
she was cool, clear-eyed, inexorable. As 
much as he knew, and he only knew the 
half, he told her. When he had finished 
Benda Mayhew’s cheeks were flaming 

“So far, then, as I understand it, these 
wolves on California Street have com 
pletely checkmated you. Tell me one thing 
Stephen Kane in the conspir 
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such a scene so angry. 


more —i 
acy?” 

“Not that I know of Of course he’s 
quite superior, and he will have 
joke about my enterprise és 

“T'll make him dance for that 

“Oh, I don’t mind Steve. He—he has 
given me some good advice, at least. | 
Willing and Newhouse and the rest! And 
now this barley 
mad!” 

“You say 
gated?”’ 

“Before we can take on the grain, yes 
It was only yesterday we had official notice 
of it And since then this blockhead of an 
Atcheson has bungled everything he has 
touched He didn’t know about tl is, and 
he forgot that, and he thought he could 
sideste p the other, and now oh, Lord!” 

‘““What now?” 

“When we finally get her over there so 
they can put the stikerinium, or whatever 
it is, in office 
calls up to tell us twelve 

ls there for fumigation and that they 


business is driving me 


your boat has to 


her insides, the quarantine 
that there are 


vessels 

can’t get to ours until tomorrow. That 
means we won't be ready to load tomorrow 
noon.” 


that? What differer 


‘But what of 
would a day or so make 

Mayhew groaned 

“It makes all the difference betwee 
profit and the everlasting dump heap for 
this firm, my dear. If we are five second 
late at the pier at noon the charterers car 


cancel.” 
gut if you explained to them?” 

“Explain? On California Street? You 
might as well try to explain to a bear that 
had just come out from a winter’s sleep! 
Freights have dropped eight shillings a 
ton, as they say here, and it’s a lovely 
excuse for them to leave me high and dry 
So there you are igs 

The girl contemplated the 
swiftly. 

“TIsn’t Doctor Glavis the head of the 
government quarantine service here?’ 

“T think that’s the name.” 
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Always~ 
Clean 
resh 
Soft 
White 


Thirsty 


Wherever 
nized as a commercial asset as well as a 
matter of personal comfort ind hy yrene 

there will you find an appreciation 
of ScotTissue Towels. They 
are what you want and expect to find 
ina truly individual towel 


clean hands are recoy- 
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i é Thirsty Fibre 
»» Really DRIES i 





Thirsty Fibre, found only in 


Scot Tissue Towels, vIVeS them their 


ye hes wonderful drying powers and popular 
ity and makes it possible and pleasant 
to have “Clean Hands in Business.” 
ideal 


are always 


ScotTissue Towels stand for 

They 

eagerly thirsty to dry your hands and 

leave your skin refreshed and perfectly, 

safely dry. 
Sold by 

department stores. 50 


Don’t confuse ScotTissue washroom service 
Towels with harsh, non- 
absorbent paper towels. 
Look for the name on 


every towel 


stationers, druggists and 





Complete Office Outfit per carton ot 


—plate-glass mir- 150 towels (except in foreign coun 
ror, nickel-plated 
towel rack and 150 
ScotTissue Towels— 
all for $3. See it at 


your dealer’ s. 


tries) less by the cas¢ 


handy 10x pack ot 25 towels 






Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
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There can be no doubt 


of this protection 


N striving to provide an absolute 

and permanent burial protectign 
the Clark Grave Vault Company not 
only applies an immutable law of 
Nature as the principle of constru¢ 
tion and combines with it the finest of 
materials and most exacting work- 
manship, but also demands that every 
vault demonstrate before leaving the 
factory that it can withstand the con 
ditions it must encounter when buried. 


kach vault is completely submerged 
in water before the finish is applied, 
and it must prove itse If to be perfect 
before it passes inspection. 


The construction being water-tight) 
the heavy, rust-proof 12 gauge Key 
stone copper-bearing steel assures pet 
manence. Correct design makes the 
Clark Grave Vault air and = water 
tight permanently. 


Leading funeral directors urge the 
use of the Clark Grave Vault because 
they recognize it as the standard of 
protection, which has never been 
equalled by any other practical vault 
They also know that because brick, 


tone and concrete are porous they 
iidmit and retain wate 


than Clark 
i #0 pT 


PTHE CLARK GRAVE VAULT COMPANY 
( olumbus, Ohio 
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“T know it is. I've met him, at the 
Presidio and several places. Now listen, 
dad. Get me a launch and have it ready 
to take me to Angel Island. While 1’m 
gone find Ray Benjamin and see what 
influence will do. Tell Ray I asked you 
to--I believe he is the United States Gov- 
ernment in California when the Republi- 
cans are in office. Go to your barley people 
and offer to come down on your freight 
rate if they will extend your time a few 
hours. And move fast, dad. I’m going 
to take a hand in this myself and show 
California Street a few things!” 

“But, Benda od 

“You save it, dad,” she interrupted 
from the doorway. ‘I can’t stop for you 
to but around now. Telephone for the 
launch. Good-by!” 

Half an hour later she sat in the stern 
seat of a powerful launch as it rounded 
the southern point of Angel Island and 
carried her into view of the immigration 
and quarantine stations located on the 
eastern side of the island. Anchored just 
off shore were eleven ugly, half-painted, 
dreary-looking hulks that gave the little 
cove the appearance of a ships’ graveyard. 


| Such names as they bore were so faded and 


scratched as to be undecipherable; appar- 
ently there was not a living soul on any one 
of them. Then she saw, tied up at a little 
wharf, a four-masted schooner the stern of 
which bore the legend, brightly painted: 
Nestor Atcheson, San Francisco. 

She landed, hurried up to the office. 
The young officer on duty jumped up with 
beaming face 

‘Miss Mayhew! This is an unexpected 
delight!" 

“Hello, Doctor Winchell. It may be 
unexpected, but it isn’t any delight. Where 
is Doctor Glavis?”’ 

‘*He is on a leave of absence.’ 

“Oh, really? And are you in charge?” 

“Of the quarantine office? I am.” 

Benda favored the young doctor-with a 
melting smile. 

“Oh, I’m so glad she said. ‘‘ There's 
a little thing I want someone here to do 
for me.” 

“T can’t think what it might be. But if 
it isn’t absolutely forbidden si 

“Oh, I'm sure it isn’t You see, my 
father is head of the shipping company that 
owns the Nestor Atcheson.” 

“T didn’t know that.” 

** And he has a contract or a constitution, 
or whatever it’s called, to take a load of 
barley “if 

“Yes, I know that. But we have to 
fumigate because this schooner just came 
in from Guayaquil, and there is a quar 
antine against that port. The trouble is 
that some lunatic has suddenly discovered 
that he wants those old hulks out there 
fumigated and he had them towed over in 
a fleet. The last of them arrived day before 
yesterday before your father’s schooner 
came in.” 

“But you could surely let them wait 
until the Atcheson was released.”’ 

‘I don’t see how we can. Our orders 
are positive to take these jobs as they 


come 

Her face fell 

“If I knew whose boats they were, per 
haps I could induce the owners to wait.” 

“You might try, of course. But as | 
understand it Mardewell & Kane 

She caught him up 

“Did they send these boats to you?”’ 

“They are the agents.” 

“Stephen Kane? I knew it! Oh, the 
coward! Will you let me use your tele 
phone?” 

“Of course. May I get your number for 
you?” 

“Please. I want to speak to Mr. Kane 
personally.” 

But Mr. Kane was not in. He was 
nowhere to be located. An hour passed 
Benda Mayhew fretted and chafed. An- 
other hour, and nosuccess. Doctor Winchell 
glanced up as the ship’s clock rang eight 
bells 

“Twelve o'clock,” he said. ‘‘I'm afraid 
it’s too late to do anything more, Miss 
Mayhew. The fumigation requires twelve 
hours at least and it would be the middle 
of tomorrow afternoon before anyone could 
get into the hold of the Atcheson to line 
her, let alone to load barley.” 

Benda stamped her foot. 

“Please try Mardewell & Kane once 
more,"’ she said rather sharply. “It will 
be some satisfaction to tell Mr. Kane what 
I think of him.” 

This time the connection was made; 
Kane’s voice came over the wire 
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“Who? Oh, yes! Hello, Benda!” 

Her tones were cold. 

“T have been trying for two hours to 
reach you, Mr. Kane. I wanted to ask 
whether you won't let the quarantine offi- 
cers fumigate father’s ship ahead of yours? 
It means a good deal to dad, therefore 
to me.” 

“I’m sorry I can’t, Benda.” 

“Don’t call me that, if you please. I 
see your whole plot now, Mr. Kane. You 
heard about father’s barley business, and 
you had these miserable old scows sent 
over here to delay him purposely. I migh 
have known you were capable of that sort 
of —of cleverness! Hereafter | wish you 
would not speak to me when we meet, if 
some bad fortune brings that about I 
think you're perfectly hateful and—oh, 
Steve, please don’t be a business man, Just 
for this once! Be my friend and dad’s! 
He’s terribly worried and I'm sick about 
him!” 

Stephen Kane's voice was sympathetic 
and tender enough, but his words were as 
businesslike as a mortgage foreclosure 

“I'm really sorry, Benda,”’ he said, “but 
it can’t be done. And it wouldn't do an) 
good now if it could. The Atcheson couldn't 
be at her pier for loading by noon to- 
morrow, and as barley has gone up three 
points in the last few days Elmer New- 
house has just given me an option on that 
grain your father was to handle and I am 
making arrangements to ship it to Liver 
pool by one of Captain Willing’s steamers 

“You brute!" 

“*T suppose I seem to be, Benda. But, my 
dear, this shipping game is a hard one 
unless a man knows it from the ground up, 
and your father would be much better off, 
as I told him at first a4 

Benda Mayhew did a most u 


iost unladylike 
thing. She hung up on Steve Kar 


“ti 
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Ten days later Captain George S. Will 
ing walked into the office of the Mayhew 
Navigation & Commercial Company an 
saluted the head of the firm with hi 
slow smile 

**Morning, Matt! How’s the 
rolling deep by now?” 

Mayhew, drawn, irritable, 
up at him crossly 

“None of your business 
“What do you want this time 
gloat, I suppose.”’ 

“Me, gloat? Why, Matt 
heard me gloat a gloat in your 
man! I came by to tell you 
ships have dropped about three 


more a ton and that I could get 
class brigantine of two thousar 
weight for about half what you 
of yours. Of course, if you’re not 
they'll go lower. They haven’ 
bottom yet by a long way 
must have a ship 4 

“Oh, dry up!” 

‘What's wrong, Matt? I ti 
were going strong.” 

“Wrong? Everything’s wri 
harpies and bloodsuckers on this 
would break the Bank of England! 
knock a man down for the matches he car 
ried, and they'd murder him for a telephe 
slug! I wish this was the early fiftic 
would be about four of your fellow 
coroner's hands by night!”’ 

“Oh, come now, Matt, y 
mean that!” 

“IT mean more than that! Lool 
you've done to me! My first schoo 
on her way to Tahiti carrying the lumber 
Kane sawed off on me as ballast. For a 
wonder you knew what you were talking 
about when you said I couldn't sell it I 
South Pacific. I net a dead lo 
trip to date.” 

“What's she going to Tahit 

* Atcheson thinks he can ge 
of copra.” 

“Well, he can’t. But there’s use 
telling you anything, Matt As long as 
that Atcheson barnacle hangs on you’re 
down by the head with your towline 
parted.” 

“I'm giving him just this one more 
chance, but if he doesn’t get us something 
from the South Seas, out he goes from here 
for good!"’ 

“It’s all very sad, Matt. What’s the 
rest of the story?” 

“All of a piece. The Nestor Atcheson, 
ever since Steve Kane stole that barley 
from me two weeks ago, has been tied up 
at Alameda with nothing to do, and now 
they tell me she’s developed a leak. Let 
her leak! I don’t care if she sinks.” 

Continued on Page 89 
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Clean Cuffs ! 


How a man dreads to face crit- 
ical eyes with desk-soiled cuffs! 
Think how many times you have 


wished fora shirt with turn-back 
cuffs which could be turned neat- 
ly and compte 2 Wilson Bro’s 
shirts have cuffs that solve your 
problem. Just regular cuffs with 


the unique advantage that they 
can be turned smartly 


e 9 
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oe | thisn’t tl y featur Phe neckband, 
for exam] i t pe with t starching and 
will not develop a “‘saw tooth if Mir vy, the signa 
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The Lady With the Lamp 


that war-stricken men had ever known. 
She always made the last nightly round of the wards 
herself. The bitterly wounded soldiers who watched 
for the light that shed its halo about her gave her 


the loving title: “The Lady With the Lamp.” 
“The Lady” 


Florence Nightingale. ‘a 
iii 


5... was the kindest thing— 


Was 


From the far-off day— 
of the Crimea—down 
through the years 

her beautiful spirit has 
shone undimmed. It 
was the light that i+ QQ as | 
Yar 


lumined the way for l 


the first training school 
for nurses. It was in 
the glow of her inspi 


that the Red 


Cross was founded. 


ration 


And it is to Florence Nightingale— 

that the world owes the knowledge that in terms of na- 
tional power, prestige and wealth it pays to nurse men 
in times of war. But even with that knowledge it was not 
fully realized until a few years ago that it would pay 
to nurse men, women and children in times of peace. 


Then came the Great Light— 

what the world needed was to make health, instead 
of disease, catching. The Light pointed the way —the 
visiting nurse. 


For who could take health into the home as she could? 
Who could come into such sympathetic relations with 
the family? Who else could so completely gain a 
mother’s confidence? Who could win such love and 
respect that big men obeyed her as little children? 
Who could bring such a sense of security as this self 


| The Metropolitan began active efforts to 
| prolong human life many years ago. 


The mass of evidence piled up by Metro- 
politan agents unmistakably proved the 
need for nursing, while carefully con- 
ducted surveys indicated that if wisely 
managed it could be made to pay Metro- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 


politan policy holders. 

As proof rolled in, nursing service was 
established and rapidly expanded. Today 
it covers 3,500 towas. 

Last year nurses made 2,116,875 free 
visits to Metropolitan policy holders; in 
eleven years they have made 14,000,000, 
Their reports are carefully compiled. 


Published by 1 ae 
INSURANCE COMPANY—NEW 


reliant woman in her trim uniform —a badge of service 

that even the lowest criminal respects? 

And in whom else could be found the tenderness of a 

woman and the courage of a man? Often in rural dis- 

tricts where the doctor is miles away—she fights alone 

through the long night. In the slums of the city she hur- 
ries through darkened 
streets and up fore- 
boding stairways on 
her errands of mercy. 


10,000 Public 
Health Nurses— 
@ are at work today, in 
4 towns, in cities and in 
rural districts. Still 
there are not enough 
to go round, for there 
are few business, edu- 
cational, civic or reli- 
gious bodies that do 
not now recognize that it pays to nurse people —few 
that do not recognize the need for extending the service. 


And the Home Cry for Help— 
comes from every quarter. From the lonely mountain 
cabin, from the factory settlement, from the crowded 
tenement; wherever there is sickness—they are calling 
for the visiting nurse. 
Angels” — 
the president of the world’s greatest life 
insurance company calls these nurses. And 
angels they are in thousands of troubled 
homes — ministering angels whose work has 
come about because of the example set by 
“The Lady With the Lamp.” The Lamp’s 
symbol today is the great lantern atop the 
Metropolitan Tower — 
“The Light That Never Fails.” 


They show many instances where lives have 
been saved bytimely calls of visiting nurses 
and cases without number where their in- 
struction should prevent recurrences of 
disease in the future. A request will bring 
to you, without charge, our booklet en- 
titled: —" The Lady With the Lamp.” 

HALEY FISKE, President 
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& ARX  LOTHES 


These overcoats will give you a 
new respect for clothes; the quality 
is as fine as money can buy You'll 
be proud of the fabrics and 
needlework You'll enjoy the style 











Say **ZAY-TEK” 


When you buy milk choco- 
late, say ‘‘Zay-Tek’’ 

coined from “Aztec,”’ the 
name of the tribe of 
Mexican Indians who first 
understood the use of cocoa 
The strength of pure 
*“choco,”” which made this 
early people so vigorous, is 
held for you in every piece 


of Zay-Tek Milk Chocolate. 


THE 





ET a new slant on chocolate 
deliciousness. Taste crisp, 
meaty almonds in smooth, luscious 
Zay-Tek milk chocolate. Here’s the 
same blended chocolate you get in 
the big red tubes of Zay-Tek Eatmors 
the blend made especially to suit 
the American taste. 


For real purity and goodness you 
can’t beat the Zay-Tek blend. Red- 
brown cocoa beans from tropical South 
America, seal-brown cocoa beans from 
the islands of the Southern Seas; 
roasted and blended with fragrant 
vanilla beans, sugar and full-cream 
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Oc tober 


Just try one! 
ALMONDS 111 


ZAY-TEK 


BLENDED MILK 
CHOCOLATE 


Then combine Zay-Tek Chocolate 
in all its fine, smooth flavor with big, 
crispy almonds—that’s a Zay-Tek 
Almond Bar! 

Zay-Tek Almond Bars are always 
healthful and refreshing. Eat them 
during a long morning in shop or 
office. Carry them to the football 
game—on the days in the woods— 
on the train. Have them in the home. 
Nothing could be more wholesome 
and nutritious, whenever hunger craves 
a tasteful, satisfying snack. Good for 
grown-ups and children alike. 


Buy Zey-Tek Almond Bars at the 
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milk—that’s Zay-Tek Chocolate ! nearest counter. 5c everywhere. 


PENNSYLVANIA CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Penna., U. S. A. 


ZAY-TEK 


where? And Zay-Tek Cocoa, REG U.S PAT. OFF 


Have you tried Zay-Tek Eatmors 
from the big red tube—5c every- 


'.-Ib. cans Each is blended to 
suit the American taste 
























robbed the animal kingdom to serve 
fashion, using everything they could think 
of from leg-of-mutton sleeves to elephant’s- 
breath gray, had now picked on the horse 
and pro duced the hobble skirt. It was this 
cramping of my style which awoke me 
to an appreciation of the ridiculousness 
of women’s clothes. I had borne with 
equanimity, even with interest, the advent 
of the straight-front corset. I had looked 
calmly upon row after row of tiny hooks 
and eyes outlining the spinal columns of 
thousands of women, and clawed with 
stolid patience at such a row down my own 
back when there was nobody home to help 
me in or, as the case might be, out, of the 
confounded dress! The torture of tottering 
around on a pair of three-inch heels which 
weve lashed to my masts by eighteen 
inches of lacings, nine to a boot, had up 
to now appeared as merely one of the in- 
evitable difficulties of living. 

Hatpins, whi sometimes 
hair and met the head, but in either case 
went right through and stuck out on both 
sides of the crown of every feminine hat, 
were, to me, an everyday danger of modern 
civilization, readful new horse 
less carriages. You ran the risk of being 
rammed by one or the other every time you 
went out on the street. Why, girls, do you 
remember that but a few short years ago 
the blinding of male pa 
ars through encounters with unsheathed 
hatpin ends was so common as to have 
recognized status as a gag on the vaudeville 
s? And that, after hundreds of 
fatalities, the terrible question of what to 
give mommer for Christmas was greatly 
alleviated by the introduction of hatpin 
guards? They came in pairs, didn’t they, 
huh? Little button things that you slipped 
on the sharp end of the hatpin when it 
came out on the far side of your skull. 

Well, anyway, I had accepted all these 
outrages without protest. But when they 
tried to force me into a hobble skirt, to de- 
prive me of what, although, of course, I 
was not yet a voter, was nevertheless con- 
sidered to be my inalienable rights under 
the Constitution—life, liberty and the pur- 

of happiness—I revolted. For believe 

me, my life was most certainly in danger 
while I wore that crippling garment; I was 
ning of it automatically 
jl of my liberty, and as far as the 
pursuit of happiness goes, say, listen, I 
couldn’t have pursued lame snail with 
any success while wearing what the 
maker had cynically termed my new fa 
walking suit 


missed the 





ne : 
like those 


sengers on cable 
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by the rere don 


dress- 


A Lone Revolutionist 


Tying up my legs like that certainly did 
affect my mind. I suppose forcing them to 
be inactive sent all the blood to the brain, 
ee, so that I thought more clearly than 
usual. At any rate, I for the first time in 
my life took a good look at my wardrobe 
with a cold fishy eye—even fishier and 
colder than if it had belonged to another 
woman. The sum and substance of my 
conclusions regarding what I saw was that 
I'd be darned if I’d wear ’em just because 
They did! 

Of course you must realize that such a 
decision in a woman is as radical as a 
Democratic leader supporting the tariff. 
It was a momentous step, my determining 
to ignore what They wore, because every- 
body knows that They have a strangle hold 
on the styles. ‘And They don’t stop. at 
ther. What They will say worries 
a whole bunch of people out of acting 
natural on three hundred and sixty-five 
days of every year. Personally I hope 
sometime to meet They in a convenient 
dark spot and crown Them with a meat 
ax, so’s to put a stop to all this nonsense 
about They say forcing the populace into 
all kinds of foolishness just because They 
are doing it this year. 

Well, you get the idea. And once having 
decided that They was in the same class 
with the x of algebra I felt better. 

Now if a woman starts in to be really 
reasonable about clothes and determines 
to carry the matter to a logical conclusion 
the censors had better sit up and take no- 
tice, for there is no telling what will be left, 
if anything, by the time she has come all 
the way down to brass tacks. And so, 
when I determined to clothe myself in rea- 
son, for a while it looked to me as though 

ison would be all I’d have left, and I 


ty les ei 


Continued from Page 15 


wasn’t a bit sure that the police would be 
able to see it. Also, though I sincerely 
believe that a lot of this mind-over-matter 
stuff is absolutely sound, still and all 
winter was coming along. 

So, first of all, it was necessary 
just what constituted reasonable logical 
clothing. Upon doping out the sheet I 
came to the followin rash conclusiotr 

First—that corsets were all wron g for ‘th 1e 
average healthy female. If a corset around 
my feet, even when called a hobble skirt, 
so congested my system that I couldn't 
breathe properly while wearing it, what on 
earth was a regular corset in the regular 
place doing to my innards? It seemed 
inch that a certain amount of stoppage 
must be occurring somewhere, and I, as a 
brain worker, was consequently penalizing 
myself by wearing said alleged garment 
I tried going without it, and the utter 
relaxation resulting was adorable For 


to decide 


il 





many years pre vious to this I had of 
course said *‘ Uh-huh!"’ to my doctor whe 
ever he explaine .d the same thing, and 


endeavored to make me look at pictures of 
sweetbreads and ich, which he claimed 
I possessed duplicate of, insisting that 
I ought net to serve them d la mode But 
not until I actually went without a corset 
did I get what he meant. After a week of 
perfect conzfort I abjured the curse of the 
t 





rset forever, but this forswearing necessi 
tated an entirely new brand of outer dres 
The corset had been the molder of my fate 
where gowns were concerned, and in abar 
doning it I had nempenent, forgotten that 
the annual convention of the Dress Manu 
facturers’ Association used always in those 
d: os es i e opene od with the singir g of that 
gran 1 old hy mn, How Firm a Foundation 








A Dress Reform Pioneer 


Even though I now considered myself an 
intellectual I wanted to look attractive 
And one difficulty about accomplishing 
such a result lay : the fact that there was 
a good deal of me to look at. I wa 
saying goes, an eyeful, for if I h Appet ne 1 to 
be standing in front of it I completely ae 
the landscape. And so in order to h 
myself to the greatest possible advant age 
I had to conceal my self as much as possit le, 
if you gather the idea. And thus it came 
about that I invented the first chemise- 
model gown worn in America. 

Like the original of most epoch-making 
inventions it was a trifle crude. Just thin 
of Fulton’s first steamboat % compared to 
the Mauretania! Or think of the ser 
chain-driven, hand] guide d so-called ¢ 
mobiles, and now lookit the darn things! 
Consider, beg of you, the feeble nasal 
lisping of the infant phonograph and the 
flickering flyspecks of the cindery young 
cinema! And then gaze upon me in my 1914 
one-cylinder hookless model, so palpab! 
the forerunner of our latest, most ler gthy 
sleeveless gowns! Doesn't it bear exactly 
the same relation to the 1923 stuff that 
those other great inventions of the early 
part of the century do to the newest fac- 
tory showings? I ask you! Note the sandal 
on the modestly protruding toe, and con- 
sider the flights of the modern flapper as 
she flops along in her sally-sandals! 
sir, I beat her to it, althous rh in those 
I couldn’t walk into a Fifth Avenue 
and buy sandals. I had to — ‘pa puppy 
especially to bite "em up for me! Nowa 
days, I am given to understand, there ha: 
been a great exodus of Swiss cheese manu- 
facturers who have Jeft their native Alps 
flat and come over here to enter our shoe 
factories, where their special line of open 
work commands a high salary. And I 
claim I started it. At least i 
turned out so’s I can throw a lir about it, 
and photographs cannot lie. Those sandals 
of mine had low heels. For once I had 
abandoned the corset an uncorseted dress 
had to follow, and with draperies high- 
heeled shoes looked too much like Mary 
Anderson as Cleopatra. Beside, if I was 
going to be dress reformer I couldn't 
alford to leave any weak points. So I 
evolved a low-heeled sandal identical with 
now retailing at somethi 
around fcurteen dollars a pair. 

When it came to hooks and eyes—why, 
for me they were out. Of course on the old 
styles of dress they used frequently to be 
out—-sometimes embarrassingly so. But 
once I began to perceive how funny 
women’s clothes were I couldn’t help but 
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notice that the comic supplement 
throve on the husband-and-the-dress-to 
hook “ke were perfectly ale 
suits. I wonder if you men 1 

that the modern dresses are pra tically dk 
void of hooks and eyes. Snappers, pe 
sibly one to a shoulder, where the woman 
herself can easily reach them, are about 
the only fastenings to the average moderr 
gown, while literally hundreds of models 
slip on over the head and have no fasten 
ings of any sort. Now I don’t claim I did 
it, but I can and will insist that I was prob 
ably the first woman in the 


actually to wear such a garment in p iblic 
| 


eaders realize 





and everybody thought I was cuckoo f 

doing it. But such has the fate of 
those who suffer for an ideal. I won't say 
my early Wilsonian model was ideal, but 
I'll say I suffered for it just the same, be 
cause no woman likes to be laughed at 
even when she knows she r nt ] w 


the first of my generation to have a dre 
slip on over the head without any laste 
ing, and now when I look around me at the 
millions of gowns fashioned with the same 
idea I feel very much like the man who 
could have bought that lot down where the 
drug store is for twelve 
years ago, yes, sir, that’s a fact—and 
didn’t buy it. If only I « uid have known 
how the demand for hookless, buttonk 
dresses was going to increase I might have 
cornered the market. Well, no, I suppose 
not, but I might have unloaded a lot of 
hook stock and got out of buttons without 
being left in a hole. Apparently the only 
use for buttons nowadays is to sew a line 
of ’em around the edge of an eyeless pocket 
or to tack them on men’s soft shirts just 
under the points of the collar, or in some 
other equally ee pl 

Since I was det fae we to be logic il 
about clothes Shane. new garments of mine 
had to be washable and easily ironed 
One of the unpleasant truths which now 
presented themselves with = the push of 
a parvenu was the fact that germs in- 
habited most conver tional garments. They 
beat one to it, in fact, and actually wore 
the ulster, skirt or muff long before it was 
ever palmed off on me as new. If I was to 
de vel »p 
cially a loose floppy one, it mu 
physically as well as intellectually, or 
more than a rank pretense , 
going to have my things rank, not even 
though they tiled on the grour d, and 
finding a line of goods that would wash was 


no cinch, because, as you can see by again 


dollars, twenty 


i sensible form of clothir g, espe 





looking at the pictures, portiéres made up 
30 tastily, and portiéres don’t genera ly 
come in wash goods 


Making a Dress in Half an Hour 





Another of my ideas about reforming the 
mold of fashion was to refrain from wasting 
hours and hours shopping, but instead, 
get hold of 1e simple fine piece of cloth, 
and then cut onl hol tas wer 
ibsolutely nece Inn ise one wa 
the sum to of said hol I took a piece 
of cloth twice my ow rth, preferal 
with a « t d uy it, folded 
ones and cut a slit the fold long enoug! 
for my head to come through—much a 
the Mé punch their ponchos. Next 
I sewe 7 p the sides of tl laboriou 
cut-out pattern, as far from the bottom 
upwi irds a was proper leavi yu 4 
space at the top for my arms to f 
thro At tl rate it took me fu 
half an hour to make myself a dress, 
all the try-on I had was slipping it over 1 
head once to see if the slit was big « 
Hems were as a rule unnecessary, be 
portiore generally come with the 
alread them As for how the 
hung —w hanging didn’t wo me 
cept now and then when the idea fi i 


through my brain that perhaps the neigh 
bors might resort to it How the | 
hung and why bothered me not at ; 
because it didn’t it imply lay wher 
fell. And th: 
Certainly simple, if nothing else! Bu 
effect was not in the Ik A 
anti pated 

By the wearing of this dress I ser 
believed that I had annihilated man’s chief 
humor; that 
sections of the nda 


it isall there was ton inver 





source of caustic 
pled the 
papers, or would have, had they not fo 

most part been crippled at birth, and ‘thi it 


I had deprived my husband of hi greatest 
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The Wholesome Confection 
For Hungry People 


There's a regular meal in a 
5c bag of “Pennants”, and 
their high oil content makes 
them an actual and natural 
aid to digestion. 

You can buy “Pennants” 
anywhere in the glassine bags 
for 5c. Eat them daily for 
enjoyment and health. 


Peanuts—the national game's 
favorite confection. The rea- 
son is clear— Peanuts are 
both good to eat and satisfy- 


ing to hunger. 


“Pennants” at 
their best—clean, crisp,whole 
roasted and lightly salted. 
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grounds for kidding. Here I was, dressed 
intellectually in a washable garment which 
took half an hour to make, whose cost was 
the lowest possible, and which was not, 
like most garments, the result of several 
intrinsically beautiful sound lengths of 
cloth being ruthlessly cut up into silly 
little odd-shaped pieces and laboriously 
sewed together again as unreasonably as a 
crazy quilt. My garment had those classic 
lines put on the map to stay by ancient 
Greece, than which the most daring vandal 
must admit there is no whicher; it was 
comfortable, healthy and sane, because the 
one thing you couldn’t do in it was the 
modern dances! It was colorful and not un- 
becoming, and man, that much-advertised 
as reasoning creature, should have ap- 
proved, But did he? I had rid myself of 
every feminine idiosyncrasy except hair- 
pins and a dislike of spiders, and all it got 
me was shrieks of mirth. 

Where the commercial garments known 
to every husband’s charge account had 
merely provided a convenient subject for 
masculine gibes, my obliteration of these 
same foolish conventions of dress now 
appeared to my particular husband almost 
as grounds for divorce. According to 
George my costume, to put it mildly, was a 
fool idea; it was ridiculous, it wasn’t done, 
it was too unusual, and therefore’ prac- 
tically indecent. 

Yow I was a mighty serious-minded 
young radical in those days, and made the 
mistake, common to such, of believing I 
could force the world to face about on any 
subject where I had the right of the mat- 
ter, provided I shouted aloud about it 
sufficiently and.was given the chance to be 
a martyr to the cause. You know how it is 
give 'em 
half a chance to be a martyr and won't 
they jump at it, though! My form of 
martyrdom was to wear those portiéres of 
mine in spite of everybody. No one was 
with me—not even the intellectual females 
of my acquaintance who in those days 
numbered among them even such bold bad 
women as equal-suffrage advocates. When 
it came to reform they all drew the line 
somewhere, and dress was the line. When 
it came to free speech, that was O. K. But 
free waistlines were unthinkable. One 
might be dowdy, but never artistic! 

In vain I presented horrid truths about 
dress manufacturers who ruthlessly sent 
out new styles each year in the selfish 
interests of their business. Uselessly I 
called attention to the waste in hats of 
yesteryear or the madness of abandoning 
sound boots at the command of the trade. 
I might be reasonable, but I was a freak, 
and if 1 wanted to be crazy enough to be 
that monstrosity, alogically dressed woman, 
why, it was plainly a field in which I 
should never be crowded. I was welcome 


|} to play alone and take all the glory. 


Our Debt to the Flapper 


Now it’s not much fun being a leader 
in any movement unless somebody follows 
you, and all the following I ever got was 
a few bad-mannered small boys. I knew 
I was right about the silliness of female 
dress, but there was something wrong with 
my method of reform. I had got hold of a 
profound truth, but I had caught it by the 
tail and it had turned around and bitten 
me. Darius Green had a sound farsighted 
hunch about aéroplanes, but when he in- 
sisted upon putting the thing to a test he 
was in wrong immediately. I had hit upon 
a real discovery concerning a fact of im- 
portance to society with a capital S. But 
I was in the same class with D. Green, 
inasmuch as society was not yet ready 
for our dope. I’m afraid old Greenie 
passed out before they got around to the 
place where he could say aha, I told you so! 
But from certain signs and portents I 
believe that I am to have better luck. 

For in the dress of the overcriticized 
flapper I see much that is good. Not only 
has she had courage to do what I merely 


| dreamed but she has got away with it in 


spite of clacking tongues and censorious 
writings. Even They, the indomitable, 
unconquerable, all-governing They, have 


| ended by accepting her costume, which in 


so many ways embodies my general prin- 
ciple of sartorial sanity; accepted it with a 


| shrug, perhaps, but the thing has gone 


over, nevertheless. They are now wearing 
what her desire for freedom has decreed, 
and Dame Fashion, that unreasonable but 
extremely powerful dowager, has backed 
her up, until many of the critical matrons 
are turning out uncorseted, in low heels, 
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their heads adorned by hats that stay on 
without hatpins and dresses that drape, 
h »0kless, in comfortable semiclassic lines 
And for the comparative hygiene and good 
sense of modern dress cur dubious debs 
are undoubtedly largely responsible. Their 
impatience of sound social forms we may 
sincerely deplore, but we are greatly in- 
debted to their impatience of silly irra- 
tional clothing. If I am not mistaken their 
dress reform is the one recent revolution 
that will have a permanent effect upon 
society at large. Society that is not at 
large will doubtless continue to wear stripes 
as heretofore. 

There is another development in modern 
clothing, also traceable to the 
younger set, which I had abandoned all 
hope of ever beholding, and that is the 
strange new habit of dressing 


directly 


for bad 
weather in bad weather. The lady Eskimos, 
and even nearer at home, the Canadians, 
have developed charming and distinctive 
costumes in which they can face the rain 
or cold confident that their appearance is 
all that it should be. But down around 
New York we have always hitherto acted 
as though bad weather was a_ personal 
insult, not likely to be repeated with im- 
punity. We refuse to recognize that ocea- 
sionally, dog-gone, it will rain or snow, and 
that the streets will consequently be wet 
and mucky and the atmosphere damp, 
sooty and hard on white shoes, gray 
ings and pastel clothes. On any bad day 
the women of Manhattan might have bee 

seen soggily sopping about in thin shoes, 
damp clothing, bedraggled hats and occa 
sionally an umbrella— carried under protes 


stoct 


Mere Woman’s Cravings 


Then along comes the flip flapper, who 
has too much pep to stay in when it rains, 
or maybe not sense enough to go in when, 
etc. Anyhow she appears in short skirts, 
strong gay tweeds, bright knitted muffler, 
and high arctic overshoes, prettily and 
successfully defying inclement weather, and 
the only penalty she pays is receiving the 
ha-ha because she simply won't hook up 
those galoshes! 

On the other hand I will admit there are 
certain disadvantages incident to some 
of our modern styles, and I personally 
know of a case where a young girl suffered 
agonies all one afternoon because she needed 
to scratch her eyebrow and couldn't be- 
cause she had her hat on. 

But take it by and large, women are get- 
ting mighty sensible about their clothes 
almost as sensible as modern man, who, 
outside of wearing hot, 
woolen suits all summer, and a type of 
straw hat that is only fit for use as a letter 
basket on his desk; who voluntarily fastens 
a cast-linen band around his tortured 
throat, calling it a collar, and puts on his 
heaviest suit to dance in—well, outside of 
those and a few other things, we will admit 
he is sensible, and that modern woman is 
now, where her clothes are concerned, only 
a very little more foolish. We as a nation 
have certainly come a long way from the 
bungalow aprons of Babylon, which I be- 
lieve were so called because, owing to their 
heavy metal construction, one could easily 
make a bungalow out of them in an emer- 
gency. The Elizabethan ruff is a thing of 
the past, thank goodness, and nowadays 
when you get it in the neck it is usually 
from a rough who can be turned over to 
the cops. Things are undoubtedly a lot 
better in our sartorial world of today, and 
I am proud to remember I was a pioneer in 
the great movement for better clothes and 
fewer of them, even if I did abandon the 
battle ere twas well begun. 

Yet 1 am not so completely cuckoo that 
I think the millennium in dress has arrived. 
Nor do I hope to live to see it. Quite to 
the contrary, I hope most sincerely to be 
dead before any such awful thing occurs 
I am quite weak-minded enough to con- 
sider gauze fans as practical and bead 
necklaces as necessary garments. As for 
chiffon underwear, tulle hats, georgette 
opera cloaks and fur-trimmed bathing 
suits—these arouse in me a mad instine 
tive longing, an avaric'ous eestasy, a wild 
desire beyond the power of my feeble type 
writer to describe. Indeed that instrument 
shakes and trembles like a secondhand 
jitney with eight passengers at my im- 
passioned attempt to convey my delight 
in such frivolities. But I realize that it is 
the mere woman in me who is victim to 
these cravings. May she never—in the 
language of our well-known juvenile au- 
thoress—may she never grow less mere! 
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TOM WYE is perfectly at home on the most 


. exclusive golf links, and equally popular at the fish 
' 


\\ ing camp. 


Tom Wye is the play-garment of the well-dressed 
| ‘ man and the comfort-garment of the sportsman. 
' 


Whatever pursuit of pleasure or business takes you 
out of doors, Tom Wye is appropriate, comfortable, 


and in good taste. 


Finest quality, beautifully tailored, in attractiv 


} 
heather mixtures. 
a 9 . ; 
Sold at Men S Wear and 
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When you first put an EVERSHARP in your pocket, 
you may regard it as something of a novelty. But you 
use it more and more. Very shortly, it is your sole 
rehance for a pencil. 
(Jnder the driving pressure of your thoughts, 
“VERSHARP functions perfectly. A turn of the 
cap presents a new point to the paper; a minute to 
load with twelve new leads and you are ready for 
months of writing. Seven grades of lead, smooth as 
tale; a grade to suit your hand; 15 cents per dozen 
in tne Redtop box. Extra eraser with every box. 
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“versharp WORKS itself into your confidence 


have tips, but none can have a rifled tip—the feature 
which positively keeps the lead from slipping or wob- 
bling. You can identify EVERSHARP by the three tiny 
grooves which the rifled tip cuts in the lead. Whether 
you pay 50c or $50 you get EVERSHARP quality; you 
get that rifled tip, the only device out of hundreds 
tested by us which we believe positively guarantees 
dependability. 


EVERSHARP is finished in gold, silver or enamel. It 
is engraved in the same designs as its write-hand com- 
panion— WAHL PEN with the indestructible all-metal 
barrel that holds more ink. WAHL PENS 
are priced as low as $4. Sold everywhere. 


Made in U. S. A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, Cuicaco 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL CO., Lrp., Toronto 
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the , [wo g else . , r ‘ ‘ 
f I ild no i rt f 
N t , no reser ‘ 
1 Juv In t it i t 
lu eemed to e | ‘ } Eve 
J Te) i \ ymnne wa 1 ) I I 
There } " t he me afte te a gonne iw 
1 H rifted va f ght have bee ‘ l i it w " 
ised I gt tne hat would } et iw tne if nt t 
er « etter ge We f t be f 
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Antonio Stradivari, 
who lived and worked at 
Cremona two centuries 
ago, left to the world 
more than the marvel 
ously toned instruments 
still the wonder and dé 
spair of violin makers 
His lifetime devotion to 
his craft, his undaunted 
striving for perfection are 
a heritage of inspiration 
for all who work with 
the ideal of service 
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HE romance of creat- 
ing and building takes 
strong hold on men’s 
imagination. The bridge 
builder, the automobile man- 
ufacturer, the tire-producer 
are actuated no less by the ideal 
of service than the maker of 
swords, the weaver of tapes- 
tries or the designer of violins. 


The highly practical in- 
dustry of tire-building has 
afforded opportunities for 
vision, for faith and determ1- 
nation that future generations 
will recognize and respect. 


Because tires are a utility 
“Most Miles per Dollar” is 


MOST MILES 
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IMMORTAL CRAFTSMANSHIP 


a worthy expression of the 
high standard of craftsman- 
ship back of them. It 1s 
the pledge that accompa- 
nies Firestone Cord Tires 
from the organization that 
for twenty-two years has 
worked and thought and 
planned to make the name 
Firestone mean the utmost 
in tire value. 


That Firestone Cords are 
available and economical 
for all who drive cars every- 
where only emphasizes the 
important contribution they 
have made to safer, swifter 
and more comfortable trans- 
portation. 


PER DOLLAR 
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Garland Heating Assures 
Better Heat from Less Fuel 


The Garland name is already known and 
valued in 4,000,000 American homes; and 
in many of these, and thousands of other 
homes, Garland Warm Air Heating is 
‘apidly supplanting other and less effi- 
cient methods. 


For these thousands of users, Garland 
Heating is burning fuel more thoroughly, 
giving better heat, and saving money. 


Manufacturing standards, which for 50 
years have given weight and meaning to 
the Garland name, reach a fuller and 
finer development in Garland Warm Air 
Heating. 


Every Garland is built to last, and does 
last, a lifetime. 


A type of Garland Heating unit is built 
for basement installation in every home 
however large or small. 


Selection of the type best suited to the 
building is advised, and installation is 
made, everywhere, by Garland Author- 
ized Installers. 

The purchaser is further safeguarded by 
a Policy of Assurance—a definite guaran- 
tee in black and white, signed by Garland 
officials and by the Garland Installer. 


This guarantee is positive assurance that 
the Garland Warm Air Heating System 
will give you the same long service that 
has made the Garland Gas Range, the 
Coal Stove, and the Three-Fuel Range 
pronounced favorites all over America. 


Illustrated at the left is the Garland Furnace used in connection with the popular Multiple 


Heating System 


Other types of Garland are the Ready 
There is a Garland Warm Air Heating System built for every home, large or small 


to-Install and the Pipeless Furnace 
If you do 


not know the name of the nearest Garland dealer, or if you have any heating or cooking prob 
lerns, write direct to us, because there is a Garland heating and cooking device for evtéry purpose 


The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Makers of the Famous Garland Line of Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces 


and Pipeless Furnaces, tor Coal, Wood, Gas, and Electricity 


GARLAND 


WARM AIR HEATING 





















Continued from Page 97 
have been his father. But if he had not 
been it would have made no difference. In 
my set we did what we pleased. We were 
rotten, but we married whom we pleased.”’ 

I looked at her in amazement. I had 
expected nothing like this 

“Then why do you not love him?” I 
blurted out. 

"Car one iove whom one wishes 
answered 


“But if 











haps in time 

She shook her head 

‘No,”’ she answered I thought 
might be so once; that’s why I did it; but 
I know better now It S a ghost that d 
vides us.” 

4 ghost 
She nod 
“Is De ¢ -Fernay dead?’ 


; no truth in that sill 
‘I never would have 1 








no hee an é 


















e?? 
she echoed I 
who has fought for 
led thi ) who 
he with mse 

Cau 

He knows about the ghost?” 

‘T tol at the beginning, but that 
does not « ne tr He is very fine 
he very patier er gentle : 

Ke him cannot go ¢ mated 
woman. Some day ething 
Perhaps he wi me I 

best wa 

‘If he] you he will } 

‘V¢ she aid ne proba 

it 1 that ight t to 
‘ needs her strong so 

yu ever thoug! I going awa 
A 
one go? 





» rey ne 
meant There a 
hat ghosts will 1 
Besides,’’ she lo 
and must put these ‘ 
these larms produc ‘ 
Y ou see underne . 
4 ’ 


to Paris? 


ind you never gi 3 
Be ides, you 


t is a dead place for me 








iw tne cal wept whe he brougt S 5 
home to m«¢ She shook with laughter 
“How could I ever explain to him? An¢ 
if I drove in it, which I should not mind f 
m) e man bowed to me Jir 
Ww 

ur that up I ventured 





jo! No!” she eried. ‘‘] 
He is proud of it.”’ 
She rose and started along the terrace 
toward the graveled 
i Her color had heightened as she 


She w 





court where the drive 
came in. 


laughed as Supe rb 





I went back acro the fields by the le 
of a different woman fr the one wit! 
Nhether she 
» reveal herse 





] vel 

All hardness 
hat world-wear} 
hiding. But that 
ure was there be 
o far as I 








) been nothing but 
what appeared, might have a 
epted disillusionmer other men hav 





He was stil 
But 


young and 


things being as they 


sane beyond 
e average 

were, it Was a 
One thir 


t} 
tne 


gs 
dark outlook 

g I resoived to know—the ider 
ghost. Presumably Jim knew 
moment favored I would ask him 


It wa pe would tall 


W hen the 


sible that if } 


a i ie 
il , as Yvonne had done, the pressur¢ 
inder which he was living might be eased 
But sooner than I expected and a differ 
ent manner the information came to m« 


the 


iving room at 

Yvor ne wa 
ig two men had 
ind I found myself alone wit} 
*haillevois 
friend of Monsie 
she said abrupt , 
she always called him. 

“Te” 

“You knew his parents?’ 

I said no, that they had been dead for 
some time; and added, “‘ You know, I come 
from a different part of the : 

“*But he h 
could write t 

Really, I don’ 

She seemed at 





not ome 1n é@ 
Madame de ( 
“You area 


Claire?’ 


try 


t that I 


$ some uncie or aul 
” 
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t know 
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a loss 
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‘This has all irregular 
our point of view,’ went 
course, the war has changed things; but 





on 


SATURDAY 


from 
Of 
n 


this case something terrible has happened 


which might have been avoided if the cor 


venances had been observed.” 
‘You mean this marriage should neve 
I parents Nad been alive 
the lid have done t 


he was doing 


i vel 


venementi\ 








sal ° 

Understand me o not blame him. It 

was natural enough for him. My own sor 

Jean is most to blame for he counseled 
Yvonne to accept him. If only th 
would have listened to me! But nov 


what can be done 
‘Pardon me, Madame 
All that 
my friend married your niece, 
possessed only her respec 


to understand 





























} ® i t u 
hip; knowing that she still lov ima 
who was dead.”’ 

“But he is not dead!” she cried W! 
will happen when he mes ba 
Comes back?’ 
‘Exactly! André is not dead 
I knew then that I w vith 
a omen, but the gl tifie 
“You do not know An« 
When he comes back he wi not bro 
this m Triage He will n inderstand wi 
woman he loved would not wait for hin 
W he wasapris r, fighting for France 
I don’t think we need worr ibou 
that,” I 1 he i All § 
iir wants is e Yvonne hap} I 
he love ur son, a o doubt lox 
and he comes bas vt then I ar f 
hat Sinclair will give her uy igo home 
‘You think so?’ f l eager 
"7 do I pone I g ne i ne 
! ght a cl ld and arr t go 
with a airy ( fae I ar 
could be arranged,” I said 
She looked at me d 
Yvonne’s step was heard he stair and 
od a second cup of tea upon me 


for this delusion 

Was 4s Sane as anyone 
Yvonne came without 

seated herself by the fire 


Madam 


peaking an i 


ded her the 

















tea that aillevois poured 
1 she took it I suspected that 
the ghost was very near and her battle 
rag y xcept to the 1 é how the 
t mattered that André w but in fact a 
yst f he had beer here he roon 
warm and f f b life, he could not 
nave more my f tood betweer rY 
ind his wife And it seemed to me that a 
ghost there wa le ! I er 
him than had he been flies! 
I had intended to leave next morning 
Dut during the eve g Y nne drew me 
ind urged me to stay or 
i do us all good,” she said We are 
» alone, and Jim he need } ! 
es Pte , ’ 








l eer him up 
“But what can I tell hin I answe ! 
not a child. ( [ te 
ind patie e and gentiene 
she interrupt bive \ 

e te me that would be fals« Tell } 
to go back with you, to make a new life 
find the woman that he believes I a 

I] blar 

I mean it,” she said. ‘You must t 





yed the next day 





Jean went off to Soissons to shop. Jim and 
[ drove out over the land alone We isited 
hat gathe y | 
ig tre ne and 
1d 
slamed slow,” said Jim. He ses 
moody and depressed a ne turned the 
fl] vver | me ¥ 





ward For a couy e of miles we 








ence T a i ‘ . 
ight and he switched on the 
vonder if I’m a fool,” he said 

’re all fools most of the time I 
answered But, Jim, I'm afraid 
bitten off more than any man ca ev 


you’re right.””, He knew wha 
Perhaps Yvonne had talked v 





“Why don’t 


sensidie Man ar 


you 
d « me back w mh me 

He squared around and looked me in t 
eye 


take your ( 
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l e said; pre 0 God | 
I thought would 
But it wouldn’t 
She nee 


| 





would if 
happy 

that but me 
**She doesr 


make that girl 
Nobody can do 


he went or 





mut,” I said Come hor " leave he 
te heraalf 

It was a full: ite before he answered 
I'he ne aid ilé N I'm a lot of 
thing but I’'n juitte Besides, think 
what I ve her! 

Think ‘ It’s for | sake as well 
as our I'll wait for y i two week 
Pa 

L'il th ‘ he said, and laughed 


urtyard | 
ade p my mind to be off in the 








e old stood in the center of the 
court é it had beer a keep, a last 
stronghold of the defender In later years 
helving had been put up on the interior 
and nad bee ised to store apples and 
pea Now that there were no fruit tres 

erved the far? t t € Jin 
uc i! I found a lantert ind 
ghted it 

Can’t I help you?” he asked 


went off to the house 

Perhaps twenty minutes passed with m 
started across the 
I neared the house I 
ing-room window. Ma 
was sitting in her a 

ed for dinner, her 


court 








lap I eaned n 

boots on the seraper and went it 

They have a ne to dress?”’ T aske 
“Yes,”’ she answered, “André is he 
rma 

Indeed !’’ I said. ** Whe lid he arrive 

S fter vou iM P i 
Claire went it H i 
Par 

I could se that her 
imed. for he ce grew tre 

Y 1must get De tinte ¢ 

Ha before d ne 

Nat " + ¢ f er We 
ha i e together } tat ¢ fte war 











é 1s€ 
I'll manage that [ 
I ist g Ip and ¢ 
I started u rs Wi ‘ ea 
ping in at Jea om to apprise | 
he acute phase } mothe felu } 
LiKE OD\ ] somet £ id t ¢ 
1 f I Ked no al Nt ] ‘ 
here was no one there He } 1 tg 
back yet. As I went down the passas 
doo ,7 he right that had alwa f 
‘ “ul | ‘ There wa r 
tne or i I he iama 
! goa 1 na a t ‘ 
ved I ep f 
ped anda n i 
en dor 
Ah.” ) 
Mo ; y 
de Chanlle He held 
I took it r 
Won't me ‘ | 
It was, of irse, al ene ere 
eiled Ga manner mee gy meé 
W quarter but I was t 
heed ( I stood a 
eaize the 1 I I 
in ve 
The roon a litte 1) 
haille ha of ] \ 
teal SiMe ; 
ed ‘ Via 
re g table, toge "A ‘ j 
ttle ) 
ha ¢ 
it ! ! ‘ 
e said a t ! ‘ 
ind as I have I t nes 
4 f ( 
ne added ¢ 


agaih 
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fardl; 


of the 


pigeor hot, duelist, ga 
and, of course, redoubtable w 
You must f 
indering , 
Situatior he rem 
Let us be ect. | e ha 
cit e ol your tar ext 
am the ¢ y tellow 
Ina po toreprest é 
‘Ah, if you represent M 
Claire ne aid quickly i 
changed that, ol irse 
matter. You are entire! ort 
I ca igh t his meaning, but ig 
‘A painful and extraordina 
has ariser I continued, “for w 
ca be held to blame Now, t 
thing to ) to exe e what 
we call common sens 
‘And, according t our idea 
what would common sense d 
‘Frankly, I don't know; bu 
sonable solution must be worked 
haps the thir g should be left 
After all her de 
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*‘Possibly,” he said 
equal trankne I must 
principle I am opposed t 
into a matter wi I att 
concerns two mer 

I wanted to tell him tl 
but thought better of it 

) position to suggest a 
0 authority to speak for 

‘Have you a solutio 

‘It j ver mple ”* he 
that Monsieur de Sainte ¢ 
and has fought f Frat 

exe da ind under the 

would { me 
ged ¢ M 
f me and i] iri 

But wl hould 
I demanded. *‘ What w 
y 1 would it dao? Ne 
wronged the the 

André smiled 

Pardon me,” he 
ex Ame He 1 

‘ e we ‘ 
} how 
i t t ee I 
i the better 
I ‘ hing r ‘ 
1d had et 
I i rams 
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Uses Improved 
*“Master’’ 
Baldwin Phone 























mazing Radio Feature 


in radio enjoyment for the entire family 


—a new step 


sounds just as they 


every note of music, including the harmonics an 


ae who are familiar with radio equipment 
know the Baldwin Phone—the phone that 
made the Baldwin Head-Set famous. 

United States War Vessels use Baldwin Head 
Sets in connection with their radio equipment. 
Practically all ox 


} 
them, 


an-going vessels of all kinds use 


i'nited States Army ra 


CQuUulppy d. 


he Baldwin Head-Set received 


every radio order that was given by our officers 


during the war in France. 


lio stations are like WISt 


prac ti ally 


The Government commandeered the factory and 
built this phone throughout the war in order to 
; a product 


‘ | 
ecure absolute control of so valuabk 


Poday hundreds of thousands of Baldwin Head 


throughout the world on land and 


Now the Combination 
A Clarifier, Not An Amplifier 
NI MW this amazing phone at an amazingly low 
4 is available (to everyone owning a radio 
Master Baldwin ae atvpe”’ Claro 
phone, which enables a 


roomful of people in 


stead of merely one 


person at a time /o hear 


hear every sound 


more clearly, every in 


tonation and modul: 
ou tune in with the Master ° " , d ; lul , 
! Phone. One d th tion of the voice, every 
wa tw ! ivy ' 


an intaking of the breath, 


the overtones, the lowest bass-drum notes and the 


’ 


highest pitch of Galli-Curet’s voice. 


hear almost as if the voice or the instrument 
itself were there. 


hear no rasping, buzzing, breaking or any other 


noise, save that which your receiving set may 
cause. 


hear any broadcasting in this way that your re 
ceiving set is capable of getting clearly. And 
hear it more perfectly than with any other type of 
phone 


You'll want one of these instruments as soon as 
you hear one--especially at this unusually low 
price 

Try It At Our Risk 
S° sure are we of its immediate appeal to you 
J that we are making you the final judge of the 
merits of the Master-Baldwin Clarophone, al 
though there ts ample evidence of its success. 

Make a 10-day, unrestricted test of it at home on 
your receiving set, If not satisfactory in every 
way, return it within that period to the dealer of 
whom you purchased tt and get your money back. 

Our responsibility will be verified by the First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, one of the 
financial Pacific 


strongest institutions on the 


Coast. 

‘ , , oui 

So don’t hesitate to try one. The Master-Bald 
win “Throatype”’ Clarophone must sell itself to 
you. 

It will do it by providing features that are unobtainabk 
in any other radio equipment. 

We know that. That is why we can afford to make this 
unrestricted guarantee. 


A Clearspeaker 
gS hy. Master-Baldwin is not a so-called “loud” but rather 
a clearspeaker. 


It “speaks” or “sings” or “plays” more c/ear/y so the 


throughout the aver: 
room wil! hold 


No changing of the head-set from on 
No one misses any part of the program. 


family or a roomful of friends e1 

concerts, lectures, the latest news from your h 
or city, or from Seattle, New York, Los Angek 
Orleans, and even messages from ships at sea, if your 


The whole 


set is powerful enough. 


You who are not vet enloying ri 
and attach the Master-Baldwin 
especially since now each receiv 


can entertain a roomful at a time. 


A Marvelous Mica Disc 
A Horn Like a Throat 
€ baw secret of this instrumer 
ents--is a vibrating m 
or cold or electric curr 
speed T be th 1 
Impose namag 
This dise is the 
Clarophone. 
Vhen the final touch through = th 
‘Thr Paty pe ” Horn, also p 
So an 


that the mica “ 


almost human thr 


vocal chord’ 
Made of spec al wood and 
‘Throatype’’ Horn follows alm: 
Caruso’s throat, 
Singers open their mouths wide and s 


an juare 
the full resonance from the roof of the 


mouth. 
The “ Throatype”’ Horn has the same “roof of the mouth”’ 
ind wide, square-shaped opening, to reproduce, as near] 


is artificial means can do so, the perfect human 1 


istrum 
and its results. 

Phe disc and horn even occupy the same relative posit 
as they work in the Clarophone, as do the human v 
chords and throat. 

Thus the Master-Baldwin 


lows simply but scientifically th 


*Throatype”’ Clarophone f 
most perfect model ev 
made. 


Don’t you want to try an instrument built on such inter 
an instrument that will get trom your recely iz 


set the very best that that set can provide? 


esting lir es 











“ Throatype” 
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| ~ Now a Roomful | 
| Can Hear Every 
4 Word or Note” } 
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oT 1 84 1 
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‘ ’ 7 ri < _ ‘ we » *» 
— Due to simplicity and large-scale production 
6 Bie price of the Master-Baldwin “ TAroat Clarop! Thus Baldw 
is not the least of its uniqu ss. Compa t t wit | ha 
other equipment of t h 1, | nt, whic 
Hear any instrument of this type at an t ! 
' wn comparisons, The Clarophone ¥ Make It Everybody's Radio 
: 1 on its merits. 
} 1) w N Ba lie 
’ Expensive power amplifiers are not needed with a@/a S ilies l 
this which will fill the average 1 } t t 
A Standard Phone = 4 ‘ f 
S ecwhdee reason for the low price. The main part of t \/ ] 
Clarophor tl famous Master-Baldwin P . 
Ce ‘ , It’s 
ta ara artici wid 1 for \ il ind al id 1 tary 
al luction R Ww 
7 Manufa a n » ha ie Unegualled Low-priced Offer 
asis of rf cos n 
( hon x 4 > = 1/ A is 
; Phen the M Baldwin PI . $22.50 7 Mi h / 
l 4 xp { 
| Simpl ; , and Secure One Now ; 
nehicsbaana : Tis innou > 9.00 7 Vaster-B fH] P 
: For Ba prod t re the / f f dlity thal the taf it ler I \ | 
fords—as attested by, U. 8. Gover? n of Bald thous is ha M K | 
| Head-Set Phone Phot 
Those who seek effective servi buy, regardles f As th tol t ; 
f pr what experts recomn Where tl t exact nection Ww M ( $16.00 / } » H 
work required from radio there you invariably find a ic la be : : 
Baldwin Phone months. . 
. [ er ae A ey ae 
lo Retailers of Radio | Master Radio Corporation 
7 th Master-Baldwin “ Throatype’’ Clarophone, th W ire s | th | ¥ 
Master-Baldwin Head Phor ind the Baldwin Hea through whol | | ; ‘ — Ra 
et, W now offer all dealers handling radio equipm tt present to : 1 
tail opportunity in rad if ane sles | , 
, you can and secu W | 
Mj You know the demand for Baldw Head-Set H j 250,000 unfilled order | 
% f thousands of home-radio operato iV n una t iain as the result of th 
Now r f fa I l it ic? | 
ng oth ft \ f th m 
| 
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MASTER RADIO 109, 


CORPOR ATION, Address Dept 
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WG dsworth fSases 


WATCHES BEAUTIFUL 


~~. 
al 


cAn Old 
“Key Winde» 


} Ladtes Wati hb 
Crvil War Period 


-e Sean: : inns te Watch Case Artistry 
by WADSWORTH 


Xx 
. 


me Wiata half century 
J has done sobeaunify the watch © 


Siem Winder od 
: ’ ; adies 
ITTLE more than a half-century has passed But for the protection of* these movements and Chatelaine 


since the old key-winder watch burdened your the creation of style and beautiful design in the NWatecl, 
grandfather's pocket—since your grandmother dress of the watch, Wadsworth has played a most 
wore on a chain around her neck a timepiece as important part. 


large as a man’s watch of today. . , ‘ 
5 ) For more than thirty years Wadsworth Cases 


Heavy, ornate, cumbersome, they were the have dressed and protected the leading watch 
height of style and convenience in their day. movements. Wadsworth white gold and green 
gold cases, now the popular vogue, are accepted 
among jewelers as the standard by which others 
are measured. 


With the Civil War came the man’s stem-winder, 
still of unwieldy proportions, and then the woman’s 
chatelaine watch. Gradually, toward the dawn 
of the present century, the modern thin watch When you buy a watch, select a movement 
was evolved, together with the smaller movements that your jeweler will recommend and see that it is 
which made the strap watch and the woman’s dressed in a Wadsworth Case. The Wadsworth 
wrist watch possible. Mame is your assurance of correct design, finest 


material and perfect workmanship 
In the phenomenal development since the early 


stem-winder, movement makers have achieved Tar Waidswoatn Witcn’ Case Company 
thinness, small size, dependability and lower cost estan: Weatuachy shall of Mnkinnst © 
for their timepieces Jase makers for the leadin ' watch movements 


“Wry. Y.v. ¥.¥.¥.¥. 9.9... oun alal.v.0.F. 7. YY. 












Continued from Page 101 
“No,” he said. “If I go 


narry him and stick to 







‘What if she doe , 48 long as she 
are lor you?” 
rhe trouble is ne 






mnt do. 
*“Won’t do?” 


“T’ve seen him 











ought to do,”” he went on as if ta 

himself, “is to take him out bel 

barn and wring his neck and put |} 
is 


hote 









No,” he said, “I can’t do t) 
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Nisericas ais fx beautiful ze has built 
this world- wide business 


Surpassing quality hias made 
“Upson Board. the acknowledged leader among all wall-boards 


N. NEARLY EVERY INDUSTRY some one product stands pre- 
eminent.,Day after day, the public rejectsthatwh hich ischeap, 


shoddy’ or selfish—and selects that which is god. ‘Thus the * 


pradact which serves better rises above its contemporaries, 


’ Upson Board is now unquestiénably the dominant wall- board. 


- Ity leadership i is best evidenced by the new Upson Plant built - 


by the buyers of Upson Board — the largest and most. . 
completely equipped factory in the world undep one roof. 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of wall-board., ° 

Its leadership is likewise evidenced by-a wide-spread imi- 
tation of appeatance and quality, for every Reni 
product is the target of an envious few, 


As “every great enterprise is but the lengthened 
shadow of a man,” so the enviable position of 
Upson Board is simply a reflection of the ideals of 
its creators, who said when it was firs¢ conceived— 
“Our Board must be better.” 


So today, Upson Board is harder, stiffer and strong- 
er than ordinaty wall-board. The new pebbled Super- 
Surface also makes it more beautiful and saves the 
user several dollars per room in cost of painting as 
compared with plaster or average absorbent wall. 


‘board Ww ith this thought of better quality always uppermost, 
new and original qualities ‘haye been added to Upson Board 
from year to year. In fact, practically every improvement 
made in wall-board in the past ten years,was first incorporated 
in Upson Board—the board with the famous Blue:Center. 


As each new home, store or factory: has been Upsonized—as 
old walls and ceilings with their shabby plaster have. been made 
new and permanently beautiful with the big, stiff. panels 
of Upson Board—the demand has steadily grown——and 
grown—and GROWN until: ‘Upson -Boatd is kriowr to 

, thousands as the nearest-perfect wall ‘inaterial. 

. Even during the abnormal years of 1920 and 1921 the 
demand for Upson Board continued. to expand. 
To have’ perfected a product which from the very 
first gained and held its place as the quality board— 

- Tohave grownnottoorapidly but steadily and solidly— 

And finally, to have had the leadership of the in- 
dustry conferred upon it, is an achievement of which 
any organization can feel proud. 
The dealer whe sells Upson Board has the distinc- 
tion of handling the most. dependable board on the 
market, and the user who buys it enjoys the satis- 
faction of a time-tested material. 








You can identify genuine Upson Board bythe famous Bhueceter 
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Fittingly Used 
in the Finest of Homes 


For the costly residence or modest cottage 










Upson Board gives walls of enduring charm 


Nex Y EVERYONE is thinking of building 
or repairing these days—and the question 


of walls and ceilings is always a vexing one. 















For there are so many unsatisfactory wall ma 






terials — plaster which crac ks and falls and must 






be repaired; boards which are brittle, costly to 






paint and must be applied with large-headed 






nails; soft spongy wall-boards which drink paint 






and sometimes pull from the nails. 






Rising above these, Upson Board has proven 
& I f 






itself the nearest perfect lining for walls and 






ceilings, new or old. Once up, it stays up, re- 






gardless of vibration or jars. 






Your carpenter can apply the big wood-like panels of 


Upson Board direct to the studs or joists in new con 









struction, or over shabby broken plaster, in a third of 









the time required for plastering or re-plastering 








Upson Board should be applied with Upson Self s) 
\ Cling hing Fasteners, obtainable through your Upson : 
? dealer. These fasteners hold the board securely from ® 
4 the back, giving a smooth unbroken surtace, and j 
' eliminating all nail marks, the one objection to wall 






board in the past 






Let us send you a portfolio of Upsonized interiors, 
finished samples of Upson Board, and other interest 
ing information 














THE UPSON COMPANY 
Fibre Board Auth rities 


1020 Upson Point Lockport, N.Y 
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} maim a man old enough to be 


Left, ordinary shade, shows 
cracks and pinholes; right 
Brentin woth and 
broken after ame service 


Cracks and pinholes 
—byt not in Brenlin 
— Brenlin KEEPS its beauty 


FONG after the ordinary 
} ienneieter ae Mibere ss: 
ugly with cracks and pinholes, surprise you. 
wrinkled and sagging, Brenlin See Brenlin Duplex, made 
unmarred for perfect harmony with a 
different 
each side. 
Look for the 
name Brenlin per 
forated the 
edge. If you don’t 
know where to get 
this long-wearing 
window shade ma- 
terial, write us; 
we'll see that you 
are supplied. 


un 


| worthless self. 


yet always hangs straight and 


smooth. Its endurance will 


retains its smooth, 
beauty. It out 
wears the ordinary 


color on 
window shade two 
or three times. 
There is long 
the finer, 
material 


on 
wear in 
stronger 
from which Brenlin 
is made. In every 
bolt the number of 


Scratch a piece of ordinary 
window shade material 
lightly Tiny particles of 
chalk or clay * filling” fall 
out. BRENLIN has no filling 


threads to the inch 
is counted to in- 
its being closely woven *‘How to Shade and 
Decorate Your Windows 
Correctly’’— Free 
We have your copy of this 
very readable and instructive 
booklet on how to increase the 
beauty of your home with cor- 
rect shading and decoration of 
your windows. Send for it. 
Actual samples of Brenlin 
several colors will come with it. 
For windows of less impor- 
tance Camargo or Empire 
shades give you best value in 
shades made the ordinary 


sure 
enough, fine and strong 
enough, for Brenlin shades. 

Such material needs none of 
the chalk or clay “‘filling’’ that 
crumbles and causes cracks and 
pinholes in ordinary shades. 

There is lasting beauty in 
the high-grade colors applied 
to Brenlin by hand. Colors 
that resist fading and will not 
show water spots. 

And rich and beautiful in a 
wide range 
Brenlin. It is supple, 


colorings 1s 
not sriff, 


of 


INC., CINCINNATI, 


in America 


BRENEMAN COMPANY OHIO 


shade house 


THE CHAS. W 


The oldest window 
Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Camden, N. J. Branches: New 


York City, Philadelphia, Dallas, Texas, and Portland, Ore 
Owner of the good will and trade-marks of the J. C. Wemple Co 


Brenli n 


the long-wearing 


Winpvow Suave material 





| Southern honor!” 


| delphia in their wake. 


| financial associates stormed. 


| to make Paignton a second Asheville; 
furthe r, to interest Northern capital in the 
| town’s infant commercial enterprises. Now 


| dents had departed, 


| cause 
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THE YANKEE KILLER 


(Continued from Page 13 


the luckily rare type which used to act as a 
drag on the rest of us Southerners when we 
began to build up our section and make it 
the banner region of this country. And he’s 
quite capable of carrying out his threat. 
He relies on his better relations, as usual, 
to help him out for the sake of the family 
name. We're a clannish lot, we South- 
erners, and we're still too prone to divide 
the whole world into cousins and non- 
cousins. He'll try to bully you or nag you 
or shame you into fighting him. Failing 
that, he’ll seek occasion to shoot you. He 
is a crack shot, of course. He won’t kill 
you. Homicide is too risky even for the 
sake of so-called honor. But he'll plant a 
32-caliber ball in your shoulder or in your 
leg and trust to luck that the jury will call 
it by some mild name and let him off with 
a suspended sentence. That will satisfy 
honor and 
“Honor!” my 0d “To 


his father 


blazed Mrs. 
Honor!’ " 

“And I'm either to stay cooped up in my 
rooms or else be turned into a target?” 
asked Hilyer as coolly as might be. ‘I 
came down here for outdoor exercise. I 
—— oy 

yh, if Mrs. Hilyer goes walking with 
mm explained the bank president, ‘‘he 
won't attack you in her presence! 

“TI suppose that’s another phase of 
put in Mrs. Hilyer 

Dandridge winced. 

“Don’t call it Southern honor,” he 
pleaded. “That is a sacred term with us. 
The real article, [ mean; not the Marcus 
Farquhar brand of it. His kind of Seuth- 
erner has become as rare as the dodo bird 
He's not representative of the South or of 
Paignton or of anything at all, except his 
His own family detest him. 
He has kept his head above water in this 
ogy community by dint of bullying and 
by van gun- fighting tactics. But we 

“Well,” complained Doctor Hilyer, ‘if 
I can’t stir outdoors without hiding behind 
my wife’s skirts, or else without getting 
potted-—that finishes Paignton as far as I 
am concerned, I’m not going to have my 
wife worried into a nervous breakdown. 
We'll go back to civilization and to the 
twentieth century.” 

The following morning the Hilyers left 
town, bag and baggage. They declared 
they were through with Paignton forever. 
They were not. 

Their antiques were shipped to Phila- 
Their half-renovated 
The goodly sum 


house was put up for sale. 


| on deposit in the Paignton bank was with- 
| drawn. 


An option on a seventy-acre timber 
tract was allowed to lapse. The tract had 
been ie oy! for a residence park for cer 
tain of the Philadelphia friends of the 


| doctor and his wife 


Three other Northerners—intimates of 
the Hilyers—left Paignton a few days later; 
nor did they return. 

Hiram Dandridge would have torn 
his hair had he had any left to tear. His 
Like all de- 
abhorred the rare 
They were trying 
and, 


cent Southerners, they 
Marcus Farquhar type. 


one of the richest and most enthusiastic 
and most influential of the Northern resi- 
taking with him his 
well-to-do and interested friends—all be- 
of a bully whose own townsmen 
despised him. 

But joy was in the heart of Marcus; joy 
andacalm triumph. He had been affronted. 
He had punished the affront by driving his 
insulter out of town and out of the state. 
He had put a Yankee in his right place. He 
had vindicated his own honor and that of 
the historic Southland by forcing a North- 
ern interloper to turn tail and run. He had 
upheld what he considered the traditions 
of the ancient Farquhar clan. 

The adulation of the two less advanced 
kinsmen who had acted as his seconds, and 
a few of his plantation servants, was bliss 
to him. He reveled even more in the grave 
reproaches of his other relatives and of all 
the better element of Paignton. He reveled 
in them as might a mischievous child in the 
disapproving frown of a nurse. And—also 
like a mischievous child—he was not con- 
tent with one escapade. He yearned for a 
repetition of the thrill that went with the 
praise and the blame of his fellows 


His quadroon overseer spoke of him jubi- 
lantly as ‘‘ Mark, the Yankee Killer.”’ Mar- 
cus warmed to this. He was resolved not to 
let such a nickname die out for lack of foun- 
dation. 

The Hilyer exploit had occurred during 
the second week of the five-month tourist 
season. A fortnight later Marcus took up 
his wonted lounging place one hot morning 
on a marble bench in the corridor of the 
bank. It was cool there, and the shimmer 
of the sun on yellow dust did not tease the 
eye. In addition to this, all sorts and con- 
ditions of folk drifted in and out—scores of 
them—every few minutes. It was a pleas- 
ant and interesting place for a man of 
contemplative or curious or sedentary 

taste to while away a bright morning. 

A tourist of middle age stepped briskly 
past Marcus’ post of observation and made 
his way toward the president’s room. With 
him was a fourteen-year-old girl in gay 
sport clothes. The two chanced to be pass- 
ing the bench at a moment when Marcus’ 
quid of chewing tobacco had reached its 
100 per cent climax of humidity. Precipi- 
tation was due. Marcus alleviated the 
quid’s surplus moisture in characteristic 
fashion. He had not observed the on- 
coming man and girl. They passed in 
direct range between him and the nearest 
cuspidor. 

The girl gave an exclamation of disgust 
as she looked down at the splotch upon the 
rough white silk of her skirt. Marcus 
sprang to his feet with exquisite Old World 
courtesy. 

*‘Madam,” he declared, bowing low, 
“most profoundly I regret that I should 
have been the innocent cause of your mis 
hap If you will accept my contrite 
amends v4 

“You—you pig!” cried the girl, survey 
ing half tearfully the wreck of her beloved 
new sport skirt. 

In a flash the chivalrie 
Marcus Farquhar changed 
darkened to magenta. 

Wheeling on the man at the girl's side, he 
demanded, “Are you any kin to this 
young—this young lady, sir?”’ 

‘This is my daughter,” said the man 
shortly, and in an unquestionable New 
England accent. ‘‘ You've ruined her dress 
If you’ve got to chew tobacco—a filthy 
habit at best—look out next time where 
you ie 

“That'll do, sir!’ interrupted Marcu 
sternly. “‘You admit you are her father 
Therefore you are responsible for her words 
and actions. She has insulted me 
grossly. She has referred to me, here i: 
public, as a swine. I am waiting, sir, with 
commendable patience to hear her apo! 
ogy and yours.” 

‘I like that!” shrilled the half hysterical 
“Why, dad, he 
‘Quiet, dear!’ pr me ye the New 
a ander as people g lanced about, draw: 
by the high-pitched voice. “T’ll attend to 
this. Look here, you!” turning to Marcu 
“You spoiled my daughter's dress, and now 
you ask for an apology! I like your nerve! 
For two cents I'd pitch you out of this 
bank on your head!” 

Marcus bristled. Then a closer look 
the Northerner made plain to him some 
thing he had not at first noticed. The tou 
ist’s left sleeve was pinned neatly across the 
breast of his coat 

“IT cannot thrash a one-armed man—a 
cripple!” announced Marcus. ‘“*That, and 
the presence of this young person, will 
enable you to leave this bank with a whole 
skin. But you can hold a pistol in your 
right hand. My seconds shall call on you 
within the hour. Your card, please. And 
where are you stopping?” 

The one-armed man made as though to 
fly at him. Then, checking himself in re 
sponse to a tearful appeal from his 
daughter, he turned on his heel and cor 
tinued his way to Hiram A. Dandridge’s 
private office. 

‘We're touring through— Mavis and I,” 
he told Dandridge without further greet 
ing, “‘on our way to Aiken. I stopped off 
to sign those contracts that you wrote were 
all ready for me. Well, I’ve just dropped in 
to tell you I’m not going to sign them 
Neither will my partner when I’ve told him 
what's happened. I don’t care to have any 
financial interest in a town like this. We'll 
let the option lapse and we'll look for ar 
other site for our factory.” 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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About Piayer Pianos 


—and the New Q-R‘S EDUCATOR 
Player Rolls for Home Study 

















Thousands upon thousands of people who 
have real music in their souls go through 
life without being able to play the piano 
manually simply because they have never 
had the time or opportunity to learn 


Now come Q-R-S Educator Player Rolls 
which, used in conjunction with your player 
piano, will teach anyone, who really wants 
to learn, how to play the piano. 


These Q-R-S Educator Home Study Rolls 


are sound, simple and thoroughly practical. 


The thought of performing miracles had 
no part in their conception, and the same 
conscientious application of instructions is 
as necessary for success as would obtain if 
the student were under personal guidance. 
Honesty in study, practice and self-exami 
nation are necessary adjuncts to even medi 
ocre attainment. Such application will bring 
a degree of proficiency in direct proportion 
to its extent. 

The continuity or progression on which 
the course is constructed makes it impera 
tive that each roll be thoroughly mastered 
before the next one is undertaken. The rolls 
must be used in sequence—one foilowing 
another from Roll No. 1 to Roll No. 6 with 
out a break. Too much stress cannot be laid 
on this point. The child learns to walk only 
one step at a time; the towering structure is 
erected, a single stone upon another. 

Even as the most efficient teacher ca 
but guide and by example show the pupi 
how selected phrases should be played, so 
is this course able to do no more, and in 
each case the progress of the pupil is entirely 
dependent upon his own individual effort 
and application. 


1 
| 
i 


As the course proceeds and the pupil be 
gins the study of bigger works, the tremen 


dous latent possibilities of the vast Q-R‘S 
PLAYER ROLL LIBRARY becomes ap 
parent. What better ‘‘coach’’ could one 
wish for than Paderewski in playing his own 
famous “MINUET,” or Harold Bauer in 
his conception of Chopin’s ‘‘Scherzo”’ B Flat 
Minor? These and a host of others are 
found in the Q-R:S Concert Series. 

No thought of competing with the per 
sonal element in piano instruction is to be 
found in the underlying idea that prompted 
the creation of this method. On the con 
trary, it is a direct aid to the teaching pro 
fession, and the entrance of the piano teacher 
may be happily marked by the conclusion 
of the course, or in fact at any time. 

Genius often lies dormant. A suggestion 
may cause its awakening. In your own 
family, among your children, there may be 
one for whorn the musical impetus given by 
this course will prove the starting point for 
another Paderewski, another Kreisler, a Patti 
or the inspiration of another ‘*TRAUMEREI”’ 

another “‘SMILES’’—thecreation of musi 
that makes for better and happier living. If 
even one should result, the time and ex 
pense necessary for this work’s production 
would, in the estimation of its producers, 
have been well spent 

With the advent of Q-R:‘S EDUCATOR 
HOME STUDY ROLLS, the intrinsic value 
of the Player Piano has been further empha 
sized, because to its pleasure-giving value 
this educational feature has been added, the 
possibilities of which are limitless 

Go to the nearest music dealer today 
Let him explain the Q-R'S Educator Home 
Study Rolls. You will be fascinated by the 
implicity of this method, making it po 
sible to express your musical self through 
your finger tips 


-R- 


Trade Mark 
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PLAYER ROLLS 
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Tare Chains 
That Last 


Just the thing you’ve been looking for —tire 
chains built to withstand the pounding, grind- 
ing, and ceaseless bumping. They're McKay 
Tire Chains, remember the name, The Better 
Black Chains in the Red Band Bag. They 
cost no more and they last. 








—MANUFACTURED.6Y 
meee tiae TES © 


i Se Pa Relenene 


McKAY TIR 


| wd Chains are made by a special process by 
chain makers of forty years’ experience, not only 
hardened but toughened as well—ready to endure the 
hammering and pounding of rough pavements, car 
tracks, and terrific grinding of sudden stops. 

Then there are other reasons why you should buy 
McKay Tire Chains besides. the longer life they give. 
The McKay Tire Chain is equipped with a new improved 
fastener—a fastener that clasps easily, stays closed 


The Better Black securely, and opens up without the slightest difficulty. 
° ° Here’s another advantage—when your cross chains 
Chains In the finally wear out you can quickly repair them with McKay 
Ready Repair Links. These little links are easily slipped 

Red Band Bag into place without tools. They keep your chains on 
the job until you can have them repaired permanently. 


Be sure to ask your dealer for McKay Tire Chains. They 
last — The Better Black Chains in the Red Band Bag. 





UNITED STATES CHAIN & FORGING COMPANY 
Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Makers of Chains for All Commercial and Industrial Purposes 
Plants: York and McKee's Rocks, Pa.; Columbus and Marietta, O.; Huntington, W. Va. 






















Continued from Page 108 

“But, my dear sir!’ cried the flustered 
Dandridge. ‘‘I can’t understand this sud- 
den change. You will find everything is as 
we represented it. We 4 

“No, it isn’t!"’ snapped the one-armed 
man. ‘You people didn’t represent that a 
hulking hog would be sitting in the bank, 
spitting tobacco juice on the white clothes 
of passing women, or that he’d demand that 
i fight a duel with him. Since that’s a 
sample of your townsmen, I’m going to look 
for a factory site in some civilized region. 
I thought that that type of fire-eating 
Southerner was extinct. Good-by.”’ 

“But,” wailed Dandridge, “‘that down- 
at-the-heel bully is no representative of 
Paignton or of any other place! He's i 

““Good-by!”” snapped the New Eng- 
lander. 

Followed by the eagerly expostulating 
Dandridge, the visitor and his daughter 
retraced their steps streetward. In the 
corridor Marcus Farquhar was waiting 
for them. 

“Sir,” he addressed the New Englander, 
making as though to bar his egress, ‘‘ you've 
omitted to tell me where my seconds may 
find you. They . 

“Oh, go to hell!’’ snarled the one-armed 
man, pushing past him and to the street. 

Marcus followed, ragingly, to see the 
man and the girl climb into a huge touring 
car. By the time the pursuer reached the 
sidewalk the car was in rapid motion 

“The coward!” fumed Marcus for the 
benefit of all and sundry within hearing. 
‘‘Watch his dust! Well, I’ve driven an- 
other of ’em out of this town, anyhow. 
That’s one consolation. I'll wager some- 
thing pretty he’ll never dare set foot in 
Paignton again.” 

“Yes, Marcus,” sighed Dandridge to 
himself, starting wearily back toward his 
private office, “you've driven another of 
‘em out of this town—and something like 
six million dollars along with him. Miss 
Vane,” he continued aloud, crumpling into 
his desk chair, ‘“‘please phone Davidson 
and Grimes that I can’t act as toastmaster 
at the dinner tonight. I’m going to hop 
Number Forty-two for New York this 
evening. I won’t be back for a week. If I 
stay on here just now I'm liable to do some- 
thing foolish.” 

Marcus Farquhar glowed with renewed 
glory. The tale of his clash with the 
Yankee spread through town and county. 
Marcus saw to that—all except the items 
of the tobacco juice and the one arm 
Marcus saw to that too. There was a new 
and brighter halo around the title of 
Yankee Killer. The New Englander’s 
hurried departure took on the panic as- 
pects of the retreat from the Marne. Great 
was Marcus Farquhar, and greatly to be 
feared! 

On another warm morning, perhaps ten 
lays afterward, Marcus strolled as usual 
into the bank’s cool corridor and seated 
himself with majestic grace in the exact 
middle of his accustomed marble bench 
The bench was intended to accommodate 
two good-sized men. 3ut Marcus left 
scarce ef ough leeway on either side for a 
child to find perching space 

There was a goodly crowd in the bank 
that morning. A few persons, like Marcus, 
had come thither to loaf. But most were 
awaiting their turn at one or another of the 
windows. It was Saturday, always the 
busiest time at the Paignton bank. 

Out from his private office fared Hiram 
\. Dandridge In his handihe carried a 
card, and he looked about him nearsight- 
edly for its owner. Marcus Farquhar 
sneered. It always sickened him to see the 
servile way in which old Dandridge came 
frisking out of his office to greet Northern 
callers. It savored of cringing. Dandridge 
had followed the lamentable example of 
the new South by sinking to a career of 
money changing and to the other sordid 
nesses of trade. But he came of true 
Southern stock, and it did not befit him to 
trot out at the behest of every mudsill who 
might choose to send in a card. Instead 
if coming forth in person and escorting the 
visitor into the office, why couldn’t he send 
a boy out to pilot the guest? Marcus de 
cided that he would speak to him about it 
sometime 

As Dandridge advanced, doubtfully 
scanning the faces around, a young man 
stepped forward and hailed him. The new- 
comer was dressed in meticulously fashion- 
able attire. He was short and painfully 
thin. His face was pallid. There was a 
drawn aspect to it. Twice or thrice during 
the past few minutes he had annoyed 


’ 


( 
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Marcus vaguely by spasms of coughing 

and by his pitiful efforts to check them . 
“This Mr. Dandridge?"’ he asked as he 

encountered the president only a few feet 

from Marcus’ bench. “I’m Clive Herrick 

I just hit town last night. My uncle, 
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Doctor Hilyer, gave me a letter to you, but 
I’ve left it in my trunk at the Tarletor 
Hotel. I thought I had it with me.” 
“Howdy do!” beamed Dandridge 
“Nephew of Doctor Hilyer, eh? I’m de 
lighted to see any kinsman of the doctor’: 
I-—I miss him. Stopping here long?” 
“For the rest of the winter, anyhow,’ 
answered Herrick. ‘‘That is, if I last—- and 
ifIlikeit. Pretty quiet after Philadelphia 
of course. But a man in my shape must 
put up with anything that’ll pull him bac} 
to another inch or so of life.”’ 
He spoke jauntily, but the jaunty effect 
of his words was marred by another bravely 
strangled fit of coughing. Dandridge peered 
at him from eyes that puckered with wor 
ried sympathy. 
“You’re—you’re surely not the same 
nephew that Doctor Hilyer was expecting 
to visit him here later in the season, ar 
you? Not the one that’s—that’s of v 
“That's dying of consumption?” fi 
ished Herrick with forced flippancy. ‘I’m 
the one. Don’t look so shocked over it, 
man! They say I’ve only a year, at most, 
to live. But a lot of husky condemned 
men in cells haven’t anywhere near as long 
as that. Uncle Dick thought a winter here 
might help. So here I came. He told me to 
call to see you first thing. So I did. If 
you’re busy as 
“Not a bit!’ cheerily lied Dandridgs 
“T want you to come for a drive with me 
and then to lunch at the country club. I’ve 
one or two things to clear up on my desk, 
but they won’t take me five minutes. Won't A bottle of Clicquot Club is 
you come in and wait?” . P = - . 
~ “No, thanks,” declined the youth, the happiest, friendliest drink. 
strangling back another coughing fit 
“There’s a nice sweep of air out here, and | bottle. 
I’ll bet it’s close in your office. Until you , 1 
lose all of one lung and most of another you Two glasses of golden liquid 
don’t realize what an extra bit of air can | alive with sparkling bubbles that 
mean. Chase along and finish your worl : iin : : 
I’ll wait here.” leap joyously to the brim! No 
He looked toward the bench where he need,to be thirsty to drink 
had been sitting. Two people had pre Clicquot. To look at it creates the 
empted it while he stood talking with the ; é oo 
president. All except one of the five other desire that Clicquot satisfies. 
benches had a double load. The exception 
was Marcus Farquhar’s bench, just behind 
him. Marcus still occupied the middle of | they all like it 
that, having disregarded several persor 














For the two of you 


You can fill two glasses from one 


Man or woman, boy or girl 


Clicquot is purity itself—pure 


who had loitered hintingly as they moved 
past. spring water, real Jamaica ginger, 
rm re ‘pared to return to 
As Dandridge prepared return sugar, and the necessary fruit 
office the breezy youth strode up to tl 


bench. Slapping Marcus on the back wit! juices to make the blend and the 


resounding good-fellowship, he exhorted taste. 


loudly, ““Now then, Fatty, suppose you 
shift a point to starboard and let me com You should try these, too 


to anchor.” 


The familiarity and the decided However much you like Clicquot Club 













the slap, the coarsely worded commar Ginger Ale, you may prefer a change 
the publicity attending the whole thing, set occasionally You may have it. Clic 
Marcus ablaze juot Club Sarsaparilla, Birch Beer or 
“You damn Yankee!” he roared, leaping | Root Beev is equally pure and delightful 
threateningly ¥ _ feet. “If you weren't When you order a case of Clicquot for 
a consumptive | ¢ t | 
“Thanks, old. Beef-and-Bellow!” y | Sat Romeo, ack far 0 Cow Receies oF thon 
Herrick gratefully as he disposed hims¢ ee 
upon the vacated bench “You hop rea 
lively for such a flabby cuss.” THE CLICQUOT CLUB CO. 
A gasp of warning and of horror fror Millis, Mass., U. S. A. 
Dandridge caught Herrick’s attentior ‘ ' 
The president was eying the empurpled 
Marcus with piteous appeal Moreover . Ta. n 


the back slap and the loud voices had 
centered the attention of everyone in tl} 


Cheaper 





place 

Marcus Farquhar, through his rage n 
was aware of the sudden hush and NY! 
focusing of all eyes. His repute as Mar! 
the Yankee Killer was at stake These EXTRA DRY 
people had not heard that the presumy G A 
tuous young Yankee was an invalid. H: INGER LE 


I roceeded to apprise them 

“If you weren't a down-and-outer 
a mangy sick man,” he roared, “I'd brea 
you in three pieces, and then I'd chase 
those pieces North, same as I chased y« 
uncle.” 

The flippant grin was wiped from Cli 
Herrick’s pert face. He got up in leisure 
fashion and faced the giant. 

“Marcus!”’ Dandridge was pleading 
‘Marcus! He’s only in 

“If he is too sickly to fight with | 
hands,” boomed Marcus, “he isn’t to 
sickly to hold a pistol. He’s staying at the 
Tarleton, he told you. In an hour my se« 
onds shall wait on him there. It is not 
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the free list for a Yankee stranger to slap a 
Carolina gentleman on the back and cal 
him opprobrious names. He de 

“Cut that * vociferated Herrick. 
‘Stop bellowing like an apoplectic cow and 
answer me! You say you drove my uncle 
uut of Paignton Are you Marcus Far- 
quhar? Are you the man who bullied that 
kindly, feeble little old gentleman, twice 
your age and half your size, and frightened 
his invalid wife half to death? Are you? 
Because I’m their nephew, and the only fun 
I looked forward to in coming down here 
was the chance of meeting you. But I was 
ifraid the decent element had run you out 
of town before now.” 

“Mr. Herrick!’ begged Dandridge 

‘Are you Farquhar?”’ Herrick insisted 
‘ Because if you are you needn't beef about 
ny being sick. I’m not My lungs are 
gone, but my muscles aren't. And I used to 
box a bit. Are you Marcus Farquhar?” 
I am,” stormed Marcus 
lously like an 


out! 


sick 


feeling ridicu 
enraged bull that is stung 
repeatedly by a hornet he cannot crus} 
“And my “s 
He got 


palm 


seconds 
no further. Clive Herrick’s oper 


caught him resonantly across the 
thick lips with a report like a 


skilled force which se 






was a ltiple murmur and a 
irging forward among the 
Before Marcus could do more than fling uy 


spectator 


nis big hands with instinctive defense, Her 


rick’s left fist had slipped 
t 





ind caught him flush on 
point. The giant 
he impact 


rocked back on his heels 





Sefore he could recover 


thuddingly 


I > same fist smote him 
mid-stomach 

With a sound like an exhausted siphor 
Marcus Farquhar, Yankee Killer, sat dowr 
extremely hard on the 


Herrick 


rowd 


marble floor 
The 


bab 


stood over him, laughing 
Dandridg 


and out of 


was In an uproar 
ed and begged and dodged i 
bawled for the 
yelled “Shut ; 


iT 
up 


the front rank someone 


SOMEONE CLS 
In an instant Mar« 

feet Black with fury, 
benind him As the pistol flashed 
to view betore { 


is had reeled to his 


ipped one 





ana 
be leveled, be 
re the forward-pressing crowd could 
Herrick 


mad cat at the other 





flung himself like 
right 
and wrist, he 


back 
Grip 
drove all his 


trained strength 


ariy 


ng the forearm 


neager weight and l into 
u_ twist, a twist 
the 


that 
and 


ent the pistol clattering harmless to the 


dextrou jlujit 
1 arm to elbow 
r, where the babblingly tremulous Dar 


‘ 


lridge retrieved and pocketed 1 
In practic same set of gestures 
Herrick was at the giant, fighting fero 
with both hands, ducking under 
imbering swings and eluding the flailing 
mashes of his clumsy foe. Mercilessly he 
ore into Marcus, landing with s¢ientific 
rce and skill. He played indiscriminately 
or heart and for wind and for face. 
Marcus was breathless and in anguish. 
He strove to clinch. Herrick ducked under 
« outflung arms and danced aside, first 
to the wind 
panted for 


ally the 


ously 


rging murderously 
It's alway 


e benefit. of 


that way 1” he 
the hypnotized onlookers 
et heard of a gunman who knew 

s hands. This lump of tainted 
had for today 
We ll try the next 

A he poke he dodged 
stepped in, set himself and 
His left fist crashed again into the 
right fist followed it thi 
g effect Once 


ant 


t nough 
tomorrow 


about 
dose 
blind 
struck 
at Jaw 
ther to tell 


more the hall-stunned 


another 
3 





rocked dizzily back on his 


me he rocked a fraction of an inch too far 





is Farquhar slid along readily ¢ 


he smoott urlace, once 
could his clawing hand nd 
ything wherewith to stay his 


Or the threshold Herricl onee more 


motion; nor 


forth all h strength and } 


ted 





a mighty h ve he hois 














ni feet, still 


’ whom he had lifted ir 





was another i 
sound from the crowd 








Keeping behind the giant 


such way that Far 


nstinctive burst of 
a sound this time 





with a tinge of unbelievi 
Herrick had released his victim had 
taken a swift step back. In the same mo 
ment he swung his right foot forward with 
all the tremendous impetus of a fullback’s 
His whizzing boot toe collided with the 
most obvious part of the Yankee Killer’s 
anatomy 
Forward shot Marcus Farquhar under 
lat irresistibleimpact. His balance had not 
yet established itself from the unceremoni 
ous lifting of his great body from its prone 
In spread-eagle fashion he flew, 
bellowing, across the threshold and down 
the broad flight of steps 
He came to an involuntary halt as his 
ead plowed its way into the soft recesses 


g awe 


and 








t 





position 


f 


ot an overturned garbage can on the curt 

The invincible Marcus Farquhar 
been thrashed right ignomit 
had been twice knocked down. W 


had 





ously, and 


orse, he 


slid along the oor like a sack of 


Worst 


had been 





} 
meal 





r most incredible of all, he 
had been kicked downs ! This in the 
presence of the multitude and in the tow: 
f } fathers 

Folk stared at one another ir mil 
imaze The tuuld not beheve 

Clive Herrick tepped bach nto the 
ridor, picked up |} t 





and, with a panted 


word of apology to Dandridge, made } 

own way out of the building, once more 
trangling back a terrific oughing fit Ihe 
people on the teps made silent way f« 


Several men were gathered 
ibout the dazed Mari 


him to pass 


is, heiping him to} 


taggering feet. Without a look at his oppo 
ent, Herrick strolled unconcernedly towat 
the hotel 
That afternoon he was waited upor 

his room by two grim and lanky me The 
ntroduced themselves, with studied formal 
ity, as Hancey Farquhar and Josephu 
Carter, and they added the solem: nior 





mation that they represented their cousir 
Mr. Marcus Farqul 
Oh, sig 





ar 
said Herrick genially, I re 
your names 
tly pallbearers who called on Uncle 
weren't He told me 


yes, 
member You were the tw 


) 
you about you. Onl 





he didn’t make you out half as funny a 
ou really are You're Marcus F , 
econds, aren’t you? Sort of perpe 
nd with a retaining fee, I sup} 





to keep you pretty wakeful 
the time. You've 
illenge from him, el 
bout such things— in 


Well, 


imp all come 


o bring 
I’ve read 





backK-number Doo} 


It’s your 


go ahead with the game 





move 

Hancey Farquhar glanced in disapprov 
ng query at Josephus Carter as the ribald 
chatter ended. Josephus Carter returned 
the glance. Then, clearing his throat, he 
said 


“We prefer to ignore your insolent tone, 
sir, for the present; without prejudice to 
our future course in regard to it, 
jointly or singly. For the time we are Mr. 
Marcus Farquhar’s mouthpieces.”’ 

He cleared his throat a 
While he was doing so Hancey 
took up the tale. 

“You have insulted our principal, sir,”’ 


either 


second time. 


Farquhar 


he said with judicial sternnes You have 
grossly; first by word of 
mouth and then by physical assault. There 
fore ag 
“You mean, first I told him what a futile 
old windbag he was and then I licked him 
But don’t forget I kicked him downstair 
into a garbage can after aj] that. | 
those sins. What next?”’ 
Nothing but blood, sir 


wered Jose phus Carter, 


insulted him 


admit 


solemr Yy at 

“Can W pe out 

damnable an affront to a Southern gentle 
Our } f 


rincipal refuses to a 
1pPoiog He 


in eil make one yet 
lle deems th ha ASS¢ ‘ 
( t I apologi himed Ha ‘ 
Farquha ‘He demand Lue 
ind ike a sobre } } 
mented He } 
I anne re 
piete 
Look here!"’ he said \ ‘ 
aere! a tants expect me to sa lad 
heleve dueling, and that it went 
fashion as long ago as those frock coat 
Populist hats and white vests of irsa 
Ma cu Farquhar'’s Ther Dian t 
me Farquhar w noot me m signt 
you expect to see me slink out of tow 
We you're wrong on every gues 


‘Excuse me, sir,” began 
ter in wounded dignity; ‘but you have 
right to impute i 


Josephus Car 
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‘You're 


ated Herrick 


the 


} 


deal you sawed ’ 
reason I['n 

im 8oO A rotte 

ttle old gentier 


done to me 


knew 
erners 
sentaiiy 
here. T 


He lo 
All « 
e Sou 


hat’ 


here | went t 


sweet d 


pe 
pons 
weap i 


\ 





He stopped, to cough agai 


Then Hancey 


have 


irty ! 





‘I’m 


wrong ‘ 


“My u 


¥ 
f 


He he 


Ve 


uelng 
backward. F 


as tl 


Am 


i 


‘ 
ner cr 
a 
t a 
rary 
e t 
t 
ive 


amended Ha 


stared agape 
stiffly, “We di 
sir.”’ 


not 


cording to tl 


as to how the branding is done 


thrash him or | 


of-door 


tures out 


t 


gasped 


o nim ar 
It ist 
Hat vy 


murder! 


‘What 
jueried Herrich 


ng If 


| 


; 





no come 


JOKING 


code 


through his coughs 
named my 


é 
them or I'll brand 
that’s the set phrase, though I’m 


| ' 
i ‘ > 
where 
mumb 
is obe 
aoor al 


I 


con 


k him ¢ 


That’ 


1 arrange time 


ar 


4 te 
ng. aln 
d the 
1 disn 


litions 
Your man w 
him a 





principal 


veapol Ise eth 
lueling code 
Quite greed He 
I’m accepting th f 
brought he ule pe 
without second f he 
that choice . elf 
iy a t ‘ 
\ ighing ‘ 
{ pant ya 
ept the halleng in 
weapol ind the a 
ire 15-ca a \ ! yt 
I'he two me med 
sephus Carter aske 
That ( t 
nditior eplied Her 
iit ire hese Mar 
he stood face 
a are » € inhie 
wrist isned = togetne 
eithe f an wre! 
x-shooter o be} ‘ 
i each of u Fact t 
against | Op é 
pot he may Noose 
hen the word is to be g 
re at Ww int me or 
Witl icK and nerve, ¢ 
e able to pump at lea 
ne other before death 
n firing from the grou 
That is why | excepted the head 
Well, gentlemen, there 
You will repeat them to 
waive the naming of 
waive the question 


condit 


any special place 
f time 
the duel takes place before 


evening.” 


ong 
th is 


‘clock 


I 


as 


rhe second 


coward 





and I 


41d 
i 
ept 
nh 
a 
y 
k 















\ ‘ i At i 
i ( } pai ha sere . 
hat he could ) hgnt 
doomed invalid 
Herrick call Hiram A. Dandridge 
The same evening Dandridg: W epl 
ews waited on the badly battered and worse 


frightened Marcus and informed him they 





were acting as Herrick’s seconds. They ex 
| ined to him that he must ght or be 
nown forever as a poltroon. They inu 

upted his first blustered words, about not 


wishing to fight a consumptive, by remind 
im he had known of Herrick's physicai 


e challenge was sent, and 








that even earlier he had attempted physica! 
ence on Herrick, knowing him to be at 

I \ ia Marcus Farquha t 

! g his bruise On the mor 

‘ ‘ i da he iw Herrick wall 

i nward, pa \ iow arry ya 

‘ ise Wa ‘ { the 
wi I e depart ‘ i { Yankee 
Kills ed forth f n | ‘ 

! Vas ‘ be a iggle meet tf 

jua nee t tn t be done 

eda He nerved himself the ordea 

l¢ gy the while a pleasant iramat 
ile of ha yf ed He k to leave wi 
igh tea By the time he reached 

t ba he wa war ponderous 
ll-] ‘ é ett ee! re Chere Wh 1 
i ( ‘ gate g in the street ron 

[thet ling t ) 1! ‘ t the 

ri ‘ ie way f Marcu n" int tne 

se | 

\ ‘ euche t e pia ed ch 
\ ‘ were ! i 1 wit expre 

itte ‘ ew t Mar rh 
4 ‘ ! tea ft not ist Del ! 
He ed about. Clive He had 

teppe T the iilding. N 

He ! edu } fon 
If hoot me from ar 1 he 

PASH me { wow 
} g friend e oF ‘ | yet the 

ime resuit fa is | erne ‘ f 

ud ented ( ait 
Meanwhile 

He completed the sentence | hing 

| Ma ! id-ieal é if 4 ! the 

erent] | yl ind Apt ni harry 
i he es W W e Marcus wa 

t clawing at I ! me i ! ded 
t the washing ging vy, he fe 

nself whirled al t. He hea i how 
it fron he gz 1p) te ‘ ul 
t nock at the ist I pine 
And once again the Yankee Kill 
pulted down the bank steps! 

Even as he floundered through the air he 
noted subconsciously the differs ‘ ti; 
bre between the crowd's \ t diay and 
or ni former encounter with Herrick 
Chen there had beén a note of ured W 
ler t, as at sight of OMe sacrilege. Now 
t} of pur@ mirth, the laugl 





reus audience ac rds to the low 
the trick donke ipsets hir 

And Marcus Farquhar ! herve 
was jingling in the Home ght 


wh here r 
“a i Pop D it ‘ 
‘ | 
i t wrt . - , 
eve \ l , ft 
‘> »? . y a‘ { 
v¥ where he r f i 1 
H { 
t 
I i | 
tts " 
‘ 1) eve 
} 
eight | , 
} } 
The 
, . t ix 
‘ elise | do 
n 
Ni 
p } 
bega t 
t Net l ca sugt 
KR altoge ‘ \ the t f the 
e- y | ‘ ¢ i 
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with her against Bracken and her 
grandfather? She could not lay her 


upon a living being that would answer. 


sides 
inger 


vil 
“MNHE condition of people like myself,” 
said Colonel Tip in his heaviest and 
most impressive manner, “has improved 
remarkably during the centuries. Five 
hundred years ago I would have been a 
mere dwarf. Today what am I?” He 
paused dramatically. “I am a Lilliputian, 

a person of distinction.” 

“It must be very gratifying,"’ said John 
Thorne. 

“Five hundred years ago I would have 
heen a court jester perhaps—a butt of the 
aristocracy But what a change do we 
behold! I, in my own person, have met 
kings and queens face to face. I have 
shaken their hands as an equal.” 

“It was a gracious condescension on your 
part,” said Thorne gravely. 

In this community I am a person of 
position, to say of distinction. Far 
from being derided, | am looked up to.” 

“A tribute,” said Thorne, ‘to your ex- 
cellent qualities." 

Colonel Tip bowed graciously. * Half a 
dozen centuries ago,"’ he said, pursuing his 
subject with gusto, “the young woman 
who arrived in St. Croix the other day 
would have been a duchess, perhaps a 
queen. I am speaking of Miss Yvonne de 
Marsay.”’ 

“Without doubt,” said Thorne 

“And I-—I would have worn cap 
bells. I would have been grotesque, tol 
erated in her court Today I am her 
friend.” 

“That, I should say, requires genius. | 
tried to become a mere acquaintance and 
failed.”’ 

“Um.” Colonel Tip eyed young 
man questioningly. ‘*Do I understand you 
have an unreasonable prejudice against 
her—for it could be nothing but unreason 
able?” 

‘“None whatever. Quite the contrary. 

The colonel nodded. “I you,” he 
said. “I took a liking to you the night you 
arrived. I am glad I do not have to revise 
my estimate. May I ask you a question?” 

“Of course; bearing in mind that your 
asking a question does not bind me to an 
swer it.” 

“Very well, then. Do the 
which brought you here lie on the side of 
Anthony Bracken or of Yvonne de 
Marsay?” 

“T was not aware,” 
there were sides.” 

“Um. Oil and water; cat and dog; day 
light and darkness; Yvonne and Anthony,” 
Colonel Tip replied sententiously. 

‘*My business,” said Thorne, ‘‘ was with 
old André.’ 

“Who,” said the colonel, “‘does not seem 
to be transacting business.’’ His keen eyes 
peered into Thorne’s intently, as if, by 
willing it, he could penetrate to the young 
man’s thoughts. He paused. “I believe 
Yvonne de Marsay stands in need of 
friends,”’ he said. 

For the first time John 
fested interest. He leaned forward 
returned the colonel’s gaze in 
“Why?” he asked shortly. 

“The principal reason,”’ said the colonel, 
**is because Doc Roper is buying two-for-a- 
cigars 


not 


and 


the 


like 


interests 


said Thorne, ‘‘that 


Thorne mani- 
and 
kind 


quarter after smoking stogies all 
hi life.”’ 
‘You will have to make that clear.” 
“When a man of dubious character 
shows signs of a sudden prosperity,” said 
the “thinking susp 


cous 


colonel, men grow 
said Thorne 

“He talks largely of retiring from prac- 
tice and moving to California,” said the 
colonel, ‘“‘when, six months ago, Bagley, 
down at the grocery, had to let his wife go 
through a run of typhoid to trade out his 
bill with Doe.” 

“That was very ingenious of Mr. Bag- 
ley,” said Thorne “What else?” 

“There’s only one source from which 
Roper could have derived his prosperity 
and that is Anthony Bracken.” 

“Why not from De Marsay himself? 
Roper is his physician.” 

* André de Marsay would pay Doe’s bill 
to the penny, but not a cent more—in any 
imstances. Doc makes two calls a day 

four dollars. Couldn't retire and 
California on that.” 


“Gro on, 


.T 


circ 
on him 
live in 


“What do you think Bracken is paying 
him for, then?”’ Thorne asked directly. 

“For keeping his mouth shut.” 

“About what?” 

The colonel waggled his head. “Some- 
thing about De Marsay’s illness.” He 
leaned forward and tapped Thorne’s knee, 
while his round baby face did its best to 
take on an expression of granite sternness. 
“I don’t believe De Marsay is sick—not in 
his body. I believe his mind has given 
out —and Bracken is hiding it.” 

‘*What good would that do him?’ 

“Yvonne despises him,” said the colonel 
“She has never concealed it. If she came 
control of the properties Bracken 
would go.”’ 

“In that case he 
day 
tune sooner or later.”’ 

‘lf,”” said Colonel Tip, “there remains 
a fortune to come into.” 

‘But why,” asked John, ““do you come 
to me with these suspicions 
strange! 

** Are 


colonel 


’ 


into 


putting off the 


She is certain to come into the for- 


is only 


toa complete 


well off?"’ countered the 


you 
‘Il am reasonably sure of my next meal.” 
“Um. Are you married?” 
*Not,” said John, ‘“‘to my 
The colonel sighed his relief 


j 


said “bu 


knowledge . 
“You didn’t 


one Can 


ver show 


married,”” he 
never tell. There are men who ne 
the effects of it.” 
‘I fancy il 
foundly,’ 
The color 


look 


would 
said John 
el nodded “Do 
» asked, ‘that there isn't a 
Croix that Yvonne de 
arry?’”’ 
“It seems possible.”’ 
“Excepting yourself,” 
and leaned back in his chair with 
tied expression of a man who has sprung 
a devastating surprise. ‘And that’s why 
I'm talking to you.” 


Thor ne’s 


modily me pro- 

ou realize,”’ 
young man in 
Marsay would 


colonel, 


said the 
the satis 


maintained its habitual 
gravity, heaviness. If one 
judge by his eyes he had not the remotest 
idea of the colonel’s destination; in fact, he 
appeared puzzled, almost nonplused 

“What do you think of Yvonne?’ 
isked the colonel 

‘I think she is exquisite,” 

“Good. That was emphatic. Now” 
the colonel paused again like an orator 
about to astound with an unexpected 
major premise—‘“‘my idea is for you to 
marry her.”’ 

“What!” 

The colonel was complaisant. “‘ You'll 
get accustomed to the idea,”’ he said. ‘It 
would be a splendid arrangement. As her 
husband you would have the right to inter 
fere in this thing that is going on.” 

“T once knew a man,” said John, “who 
bought a house with a lien on it. It en 
titled him to a lawsuit.” 

“Well,”” demanded the colonel, 
do you think of it?” 

John shook his head. ‘I've never been 
proposed to before,”’ he said; “it’s rather 
new and startling. Have you made other 
matches, or is this your first experiment?”’ 

“Wouldn't you like to marry Yvonne 
de Marsay!”’ the colonel said in the ex 
clamatory mood, much as if it were con- 
trary to nature for any man not to desire 
the young woman for his wife 

“Not,” said John, “if the general 
of her disposition comes up to the sample 


face 


) 
almost could 


said John, 


“what 


stock 


she showed me yesterday 

The colonel sprang to his feet and en- 
deavored to tower over John, which was 
difficult, owing to the fact that John, sit 
ting, was a head taller than the 
tiptoe, 

“I’m disappointed in 
scathingly, his round pink cheeks flushing 
with righteous anger. “I 
loveliest wife in the state, and you go com- 
plaining of defects. | | withdraw m 
You may consider it was never 


colonel or 
you,” he said 


offer you the 


offer 
made.” 

“Sit down, down.” John 
regarded the little man not at all quiz- 
zically, but with the utmost sobriety. ‘* Do 
you recall the New Testament story in 
which Satan took the Saviour to the top of a 
high mountain and offered him the king- 
doms of the earth?” 

‘I do,” said the colonel, still bristling 

“There’s a catch in it,” said John. “The 
point is that Satan didn’t own an acre of a 
single kingdom.” 


colonel, sit 
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Continued from Page 116 

The colonel sat down abruptly and 
stared; his tiny mouth dropped open and 
his baby blue eyes widened as he grasped 
the significance of John’s parable. Then he 
relaxed and shriveled; the wind was out of 
him. There was a silence awkward for him, 
but seemingly unnoticeable to John, who 
sat looking placidly out of the window of 
the hotel at St. Croix’s almost deserted 
street. 

**T guess, 
moving along. 

“No,” said John. That was all. He gave 
no explanation of his monosyllable, nor did 
he enlarge upon it, but the colonel remained. 

“Thorne,” said the colonel presently, 
when he had recovered something of his 
usual bearing, “there are too many mys- 
teries going on. You’re a mystery. What 
are you doing in St. Croix anyhow?” 

“IT came,” said John, “‘to speculate 

‘I’m sorry to hear it. It contradicts my 
impression of you. I read your character as 
vative.”’ 
he most hazardous speculation,”’ said 
John, “‘in which a man ever allowed him 
self to become involved.” 

“Timber?” 

“Colonel, the wildest timber speculation 
ever imagined is tame and conservative 
beside what brought me here.” 

The colonel waited, but John added 
nothing tothisinformation. ‘‘ Youobserve,”’ 
said the colonel, ‘that I’m not asking you 
what the speculation is?” 

“And you,” said John, 
that I’m not telling you.” 
Few men could have made this rejoinder 
without giving offense, and without desir- 
ing to give offense John possessed this 
ability, He made the statement simply as 
a fact, implying no rebuke. The colonel 
accepted it as offered. 

The colonel rested his head on his hands, 
a picture of discouragement. “It’s too 
much for me,”’ he said. “I’m wor- 
ried, and I don’t know where to turn 
You don’t know what store I set by 
that little girl! When she wasa baby 
and nobody else could do anything 
with her, they used to send for me 
I have canceled engagements of my 
company at great expense just to 
come back to see her. And nowsome- 
thing’s wrong. Something’s threat 
ening. Ifit was just her grandfather's 
money—but I’m afraid. Something 
tells me more than money may be 
involved. I had to talk to some- 
hody, so I came to you—hoping.”’ 

Thorne extended his hand and 
shook the colonel’s. ‘‘ You wanted 
help and advice, didn’t you? Well, 
here’s the advice: Go on being Miss 
de Marsay’s friend; be it as hard 
as you can. Maybe I’ve disappointed you, 
colonel, but you haven’t disappointed me 
I am proud to be your friend.” 

“ And the help?” asked the colonel, blink 
ing his eyes a number of times to hide cer- 
tain tokens of emotion 

‘Why,” said John, “‘we don't 
know she needs any help.” 

‘But if it proves that she does?” 

“Then,” said John, “will be a splendid 
time to talk about it.” 

At this he got up himself, for he recog- 
nized a figure which had turned the corner 
and was walking lackadaisically toward the 
hotel. 

John timed his exit to coincide with the 
entrance of this individual, who was none 
other than Dustin Maxwell, bookkeeper in 
the office of the De Marsay Mills. 

“Good afternoon, Maxwell,”’said Thorne. 

“ Afternoon.” 

“By the way, Maxwell, I’ve been want- 
ing to ask you, do you keep books to earn 
money or do you do it for love of the art?”’ 

‘If a hundred a month is money, that’s 
what I do it for.” 

“Then, I take it that, discounting love of 
vour artistry in the ledger, you would pre- 
fer to keep books at a hundred and fifty a 
month to keeping them for a hundred?” 

“What are you getting at, Mr. Thorne? 
Are you offering me a job at fifty dollars 
better?”’ 

“If I were,”’ said Thorne, “and it had 
to be filled tomorrow, making it necessary 
for you to leave on the train tonight, how 
would you react?” 

“I'd react on my trunk, and set a world’s 
record packing it,” said Maxwell. 

“In this envelope,” said John, “‘is your 
first month’s salary, and the address of the 
firm you are going to work for. If nobody 
noticed you leaving St. Croix it might 
avoid complications.” 


” said the colonel, “that I'll be 
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“It might,”’ said Maxwell, pocketing the 
envelope, ‘“‘and much obliged.” 

Thorne passed dut and walked up the 
street, apparently lost in thought His 
rather finely shaped head was sunk be- 
tween his shoulders and his eyes searched 
the ground. Three distinct times he passed 
individuals he knew without seeing them, 
and they stared after him with mild curi- 
osity. He walked very slowly, obviously 
without destination. At the corner he 
paused, evidently bogged in some trouble- 
some thought, and then passed on. It was 
on the bridge that he was startled to a 
consciousness of events—-startled by an 
emphatic sneeze. 

Automatically he spoke, and spoke in 
colloquial French of the provinces—such 
French as children are apt to pick up from 
their bonnes * May God bless you, the 
devil roast you, and the angels eat you 
made up into little sausages,”’ he said. It is 
the formula pronounced by the peasantry 
upon hearing such a sneeze as had just 
assailed John’s ears 

Then, absent-mindedness and concentra 
tion banished, he turned. It would have 





















been excusable had he blushed 
and stammered and burned with 
a fire of embarrassment, for there, 
staring at him with a combination 
of surprise and resentment, was 
Yvonne de Marsay! Embarr 
seemed not to touch him, however. He 
stood, big, serene, imperturbable, and 
then he lifted his hat 

“I’m afraid I spoke instinctively,"’ 
he said. “Il beg your pardon.”’ 

“Where did you hear that saying’ 
she asked. 

“In France.” 

“It must be very familiar to you 
to come out like that—-automatically.”’ 

“Many queer things—not necessarily 
familiar—come to the surface of one’s mind 
unexpectedly,”’ he said 

“Not things like that.”’ She paused and 
her eyes studied him with awakened inter- 
est. ‘‘I’’—she hesitated—‘‘I have wanted 
to offer you an apology,” she said. “It is 
not customary for the De Marsays to be so 
ungracious to people who come to their 
door as I was to you yesterday.” 

“Neither,” said he, ‘‘is it customary for 
the Thornes to present themselves where 


ssment 





71) 


they are not sure of a welcome. We bot! 
seem to have discarded family trait 

For once, perhaps for the first time ir 
her not ample contact with young mer 
Yvonne de Marsay was at. a loss. She could 
not take offense, because there was nothing 
in his manner or tone to give offense. She 
felt he had deliberately matched her De 
Marsays with his Thornes, but, neverthe 
less, in no disagreeable manner. She did 
not understand just what manner it was, 
and it aroused her curiosity. It was not to 
be satisfied, however, for Thorne lifted his 
hat again, bowed and walked away —not ab- 
ruptly, but casually, placidly, as any gen- 
tleman would walk away from a chance 
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encounter on the street. She was not satis- 
fied, and she was irritated. She had a feeling 
something more was required of the occa- 
sion; that more shoul have been said. 
She stared after him with frank curiosity. 
Young men were not prone to give up her 
with such frank lack of interest. 
Or was it lack of interest? 
“" won 


society 


r,”’ she said to herself, “‘who he 
is, and what he is, and what he’s doing in 
St. Croix.’”” Then as a sort of tonic to her 
self-esteem she adde 1, ‘He's a dull looking 
person.”’ 

Which, as a matter of strict fact, was not 


her conclusion at all 





vilt 

HE De Marsay principality was the 

valley of the West Branch of the river, 
and St. Croix, its stronghold, was set at 
a strategic point some three miles to the 
northward of the junction of the East and 
West branches, where they tumbled to 
gether their waters to form the main river 
There had been good reason for this. The 
West Branch was amenable to the needs of 
the riverman; its course was less abrupt, 
its current less tumultuous, it ran more 
deeply ar smoothly, uninterrupted by 
falls and rips. The first De Marsay had 
selected it wisely, and down it he had 
driven his logs in the springtime with a 
minimum of improvement to the river 

The timber up the reaches of the East 
Branch was as desirable; riches lay there, 
but, to the eyes of the lumberman, were 
turbulence of 
they must -be 
course of this 

great bowlders 
midstream, white 
water lashed its spray into the air, and a 





inaccessible because of the 
the stream down which 
driven to the mill. The 
branch was 
themselves in 


tortuous: 


reared 


He Pushed Back His Chair and Stood 
Up, Face Red, Lips Trembling 


half mile before it reached the main ‘river 
itself the valley closed in upon it, and 
frowned over it, allowing it to escape only 
by a spectacular rushing leap down a series 
of falls, to shoot through a bottle neck 
with pent-up violence into a broad gravelly 
shallow. It was a river to give your river- 
man nightmare 

So that ancient De Marsay had chosen 
well, and erected his stronghold, and preda 
tory successors had enlarged the bounda- 

n ' intil 1] 


ries of the d a 1 1 the West 
Branch was their jut though the sent 
no invading forces up the East Branch they 
regarded it with jealous eye, and exercised 


It was a sort 
of appanage, to become theirs in due proc 
More than one De Marsay had 
wre his fire smoking his pipe and ut 
tering the phrase, ‘‘ When we move over to 
the East Branch.” It prevented the De 
Marsays from realizing Alexander's plight 
It remained to them another world to con- 
quer 

Between the East and West branches was 
a steep-sloped, irregular hill, reaching to- 
ward the sky here and there with crests and 
the highest of wt h was confidently 


over ita rt of protectorate 


‘ of time 


sat bef 


peak 
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believed to reach an altitude of four thou- 
sand feet. This mountain died away ab- 
ruptly in the angle of the two streams, and 
there, in the apex of the angle, left a 
meadow in the shape of a tailor’s goose, an 
arable and sightly. farm. 

The railroad, twisting up from the 
southward, clung perilously to the shoulder 
of the range which paralleled the river on 
its westerly side. It veered with the West 
Branch until it reached St. Croix, where it 
leaped the stream with a trestle, to touch 
the village and thrust a side track into the 
mill yards of the De Marsays before it con- 
tinued onward toward the Canadian border. 

There you have the lay of the lard, a 
map of the principality, and the key to its 
diplomacy ‘or generations nobody had 
questioned the suzerainty of the ruling 
familys 

In his numerous fishing excursions John 
Thorne had chosen the East Bran« h, which 
was eminently sensible if his object was to 
catch fish. He had not always fished, how 
ever. Indeed, his reputation as a fisherman 
reached a very low level in St Croix, and 
became the ibject of apt and pointed 
humor, which Thorne endured with placid 
ity and quiet enjoyment Jocularity would 
have been transmuted to curiosity if the 
table in Pop Peake'’s dining room could 
have followed and watched one of these 
fishing trips. The curiosity would have be- 
come acute if the could have known that a 
party of sports, camped up the stream, were 
as inefficient with the trout rod as was 
Thorne. What they lacked with the fly and 
the landing net they made up with other 
equipment — brass instruments set. on strad 
dling tripods and tall rods with movable 
targets. Although John Thorne returned to 
town with a paucity of fish he did acquire 
an accurate survey of the lower portion of 
the East Branch, an estimate of the volume 
of water discharged, and an especially 
minute knowledge of leve! 

When, however, on the 
recorded 


transfer of fou 





arne day, Thorne 
with the register of deeds the 
f property to him- 
Croix could not be kept in igno 
rance of the fact He had purchased, it 
eemed, ‘ ty-acre farm at 
the union of the two branches of the river 
He had :cquired a ten-acre piece opposite 
and on the bank of the Fast Branch, and a 
mile upstream he became the owner of two 
twenty-acre pieces, one at either jaw of 


The Devil's Stairway, as the falls 
christenet 


parcel 


self, St 


+} tr nu ‘ ‘ 
the tria ular iit 


" 
had heen 


eddy, the stage driver, carried the news 
from Ghent to Aix. He made daily trips 
to the county seat carrying passengers and 
parcels. It was not an inviting career, es 
pecially as it involved shopping errands 
for the goodwives of St. Croix, and Peddy 
would have abandoned it jong since for 
something more thrilling and lucrative had 
it not been for the fact that it enabled him 
to present the first ear to the gossip of the 
county’s capital His daily dividend of 
goss station of a 
own village 

He waited until the entire company was 
seated at Pop Peake’ 


his arrow into the air. Then he cleared his 


ip ele ated him to the 


sought-for personage in his 
£ I ¥ l 
s table before he shot 


who wishes to command 
undivided attention, and bugged 
at John Thorne 

“Gittin’ to be quite a landowner, hain't 


throat as one doe 


his eves 


ye?” he said 

‘I don’t like trespassing uid John 
gravel 

“Tre pa in’? What 1 ‘ meat tres 
passir 

“Wr " said Joh: I fish a great deal 


you know. I've been walking up and down 


the river or ymebod property, and it’s 


’ 
very embarrassing 
might order me off 

“What ye talkir about? Peddy de 
1 


manded 


Some day the owners 


So,” continued John, “I bought mesome 
land to fish from. I think” —he paused 
and looked from face to face politely ‘T 
wn the best es for trout along the 

ver, and gentlemen are welcome to 
come and cast a e off my property when 
ever you re¢ the mind 

‘You bought them four hunt of land 
jest to fish of | Peddy’ istonishment 
was colossal, He turned to the rest of the 
company “Wi he ip and bought the 
Flatiron, and a ross from it, and he 


owns both jaws of The Dev 
Fishin’? My Gawd! 

Pop Peake gave the matter expert con 
sideration. ‘‘Them spots is good fishin’,” 
he said, “for them that kin ketch fish 
But, John, if you cale’late to pay taxes 


Stairway 





Continued on Page 122 
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(Continued from Page .119) 

and int’rest onto your investment you 
better hire a boy to do your anglin’.”” He 
narrowed his shrewd old eyes and pursed 
his lips as only your ancient New Eng 
lander can do. “A feller that puts in 
more’n a month pickin’ out fishin’ sites to 
buy is what I’d call dog-gone enthusiastic,’ 
he said. 

“‘Hain’t cale’latin’ to farm nor nothin’? 
asked Tom Dover. 

“‘T don’t know the difference between a 
string bean and a cucumber,” said John; 
“and the only squash I’m acquainted with 
isn’t a vegetable ’ 


yo 


it’s a game.” 

Pop Peake closed the conversation eryp- 
tically. ‘I hope,” he said, regarding John 
steadily, “you hain’t averse to trouble.” 

John pushed back his chair and moved 
away from the table, but he paused to 
answer. “Trouble,’’ he said, “is the maple 
sirup we pour over the flapjacks of life. 
Gives the om a flavor.” 

Wa- al,”’ said Pop, “if I’m any prophet 
you're goin’ to git ample flavorin’.” 

Pop Peake’s guests were not the only 
inhabitants to be intrigued by Thorne’s 
investment in land, Anthony Bracken, 
who imagined all men were motivated by 
—— to himself and his interests, 

ceived the news as one receives a declara- 
tion of war. He verified the facts by tele- 
phone and then addressed himself to the 
county atlas, marking carefully in red ink 
the boundaries of Thorne’s purchases, and 
studying them with the eye of a business 
man and a strategist. 

li has happened frequently in history 
that a regent is more zealous than an au- 
thentic king. Now, whatever defects of 
character Bracken might have possessed, 
he did not lack shrewdness or a knowledge 
of the business which occupied his life. 
He saw at a glance that any man who was 
ambitious to control the East Branch must 
first establish himself as John Thorne had 
done, If the river was to be improved for 
the driving of logs The Devil’s Stairway 
was the only location for the major dam. 
There was also the item of water power. 
The Flatiron was constructed by Nature 
for a mill site and log yard, and obviously 
the strip of land across from it was the 
anchorage for the far end of the boom in- 
closing the sorting gap. An alien enemy 
had invaded the domain of the De Mar- 
says. 

From the beginning he had suspected 
John Thorne of some concealed purpose. 
Thorne had been altogether too purposeless 
in his goings and comings. In the start he 
had affronted Bracken by refusing to state 
to him his business with old André de 
Marsay. When one adds to this the feeling 
Bracken had that Thorne had been watch- 
ing him—peering at him, as it were, from 
behind the arras—-it is not difficult to un- 
derstand how this overt move disturbed De 
Marsay’s general manager. 

The thing came at an inopportune mo- 
ment. De Marsay was incapacitated. 
Bracken had quite enough on his mind 
without engaging in a war with anybody 
for any reason. But war was upon him. 
There was no loophole of escape except by 
bulldozing or diplomacy. Bracken was a 
poor diplomat, but a bulldozer of parts. 

In the morning he stopped at the hotel 
to ask for Thorne, who was sitting on the 
piazza. 

‘Good morning, Thorne,” said Bracken. 
“I wonder if you have time to step over 
to the office a moment. Something I'd like 
to discuss with you.” 

“Time,” said John, “is something I hope 
to have a great deal of. I come of a long- 
’ He paused and smiled pleay- 
antly. “So, having a quantity of it on 
hand, I'll be glad tay I you an hour of it. 

They walked the short distance to the 
mill, and Bracken led the way into his 
office and closed the door. 

“You have bought four pieces of land on 
the East Branch,” he said. 

Vag 

“Why?” 

“I'm a 
innocently. 

Save that cock-and-bull story for the 
hotel loafers!” Brac ken snapped. ‘“‘Who 


’ 


fisherman John began 


‘John Thorne.” 

“Who are your backers?’ 

“John Thorne.” 

“You expect me to believe you're in this 
alone?” 

‘I don’t know that I’ve expected you to 
believe anything,” said John. “As a mat- 
ter of fact, I can’t recall thinking about 
you at all.” 
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“T will take those 
hands,” said Bracken, 
reasonable profit.” 

“I'm not speculating in land,”’ said John. 

“*What will you take for what you hold?”’ 

John considered, then lifted his eyes 
gravely to Bracken’s face. ‘I think one 
million dollars would tempt me.” 

Bracken committed the indiscretion of 
losing his temper. This is a fault for either 
a diplomatist or a bulldozer. 

“It’s a holdup. You've snooped around 
here until you got the idea you can black- 
mail the De Marsay interests by grabbing 
a site for a dam on the East Branch. 
You've found out that we intend opening 
up that section within ten years, and you’ve 
bought with the idea of being bought out.’ 

‘The Constitution of the U nited States,’ 
said Jenn placidly, “doesn’t forbid a man 
to use his brains to make money.” 

‘Will you sell?” 

“For a million dollars.” 

Bracken studied his antagonist with 
narrowed business man’s eyes. He was not 
a good judge of character, and his ability 
to estimate the potentialities of another 
human being were limited by his knowledge 
of himself. Bracken was unimaginative, 
therefore he could not believe such a quality 
existed in another; he was suspicious, 
therefore all men must be suspicious; de- 
tails were more important than major poli- 


cies. 

He was not a hypocrite, because to be 
hypocritical requires a rather high order of 
play-acting, and play-acting is imagina- 
tion. He was rather timid, as all dollar 
anglers are timid. The dollar was his ob- 
ject, not the joy of fighting for the dollar. 
His eyes, which regarded humanity, were 
color-blind. They saw all human beings as 
dull gray and cut from asingle pattern. He 
was incapable of a big love or a big hate, 
but he was skilled in petty vindictiveness 
and in inconsequential jealousies. And 
yet, with these singular defects, he was 
not a little man—he reached middle size, 
and had his moments when his stature 
was noteworthy. Now he talked to John 
Thorne in a manner that would have im- 
pressed himself, failing upon Thorne with 
words that would have taken the wind out 
of the sails of Bracken. 

“For that,” he said, ‘‘you won’t get a 
cent. We won't need your holdings for ten 
years. By that time you'll be sick of 
hanging on.” 

“By that time,” 
made my million.” 

“How?” 

John seemed to ponder his answer cau- 
tiously. ‘‘ Hardly a fair question,’’ he said. 
“You don’t generally ask the enemy for 
his plan of campaign. But I’ve a simple, 
confiding nature, so I’m going to take you 
into my confidence. I’m going to build a 
summer resort. Lake and everything.” 

“What?” 

“Yes. I’m going to have a dam—maybe 
a hundred feet high. That'll back the 
water up for fifteen miles and make a pond 
as much as a mile wide in places. I’m going 
to have gondolas on it, and goldfish. That’s 
the big idea. I’m going to stock my lake 
with goldfish, and advertise.” He paused 
and regarded Bracken speculatively. ‘‘Do 
you know another summer resort in the 
world that can offer first-class goldfishing? 
I’m quite sure I shall make my million.” 

Bracken was a tenacious man. The idea 
that Thorne was planning to log the East 
Branch had seated itself in his mind, and 
nothing could dislodge it. Also he did not 
understand humor. It irritated him and 
made him vaguely uncomfortable. When 
anybody joked he felt like a man who has 
come'down to dinner without his necktie. 
Besides, Thorne was not joking; he was 
daring to poke fun at him—at Anthony 
Bracken. Vanity is a painful disease; no 
drug can bring ease to the sufferer. 

‘You're going to log,”’ he said furiously. 
“You're planning to improve the river. 
That'll take money. Where are you going 
to get it?” 

“T'll even tell you that. I’m going to 
catch trout for the market. They pay the 
best prices for fresh brook trout in Boston. 
I'll hire half a dozen good fishermen, and 
in a year I ought to show enough profit to 
go ahead with my scheme. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“T think,” 
never set a stone 
log down the stream.’ 

“*Well,” said John, “every man is en- 
titled to an opinion on every subject.” 

“Ts this what you’ve been trying to see 
Mr. de Marsay about?” 


parcels off your 
“allowing you a 


said John, ‘I'll have 


said Bracken, “that you'll 
in that dam nor float a 
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Bracken asked this question not as if he 
wanted to ask it, but as if it were wrung 
from him. The expression of his face 
changed, not to fear, but to apprehensive 
waiting. It was as if he had dropped a 
plumb line into some depth and held his 
breath while he listened for it to reach 
bottom. 

““Now we come to the point,” 
““‘When can I discuss this with 
Marsay?”’ 

“The doctor says 

Thorne interrupted him with a 
He looked straight into Bracken’s 
and his smile burned its way into Bracken’ 
secret mind and lodged there. Somehow 
Bracken was conscious of the unpleasant, 
the disturbing sensation that Thorne’s 
smile was a sentient thing which groped 
among his secrets, picking them up one by 
one, handling them, turning them over ir 
its hands. 

“I'll be fair with you, Ms Bracken. If 
Mr. de Marsay in person will make the 
proposition to me I will sell hi n the land | 
have bought at the exact price I paid for it 
In person, you underst: he Face to face 
That’s fair, isn’t it?” 

Bracken grew pale even to the lips, and 
he pushed his body back in his chair to get 
as much distance as possible between hin 
and this incomprehensible young man. He 
felt cornered, and his mental processes and 
physical reactions were those of ¢ a rat in ‘the 
same situation. He waggled a furious 
at Thorne. 

“Get out of here! 
out of this office!” 

Thorne got up slowly and put on hi 
He moved toward the door, where he 
paused and seemed to reflect. Then he said 
ina voice which was casual, almost no 
chalant: ‘‘By the way, Bracken, one illne 
in the chateau is quite ‘oungh, ’'t you 
think? Two sick people would be over 
doing it. I hope Miss de Marsay continues 
in good health.” 

“Get out of here!”’ B repeater 
“Get out of this town!”’ T 1e so far fe 7 
got himself as to utter a threat: “If you 
stay—if you try to buck ra De Marsay 


interests—we'll smash you flat.” 


said Johr 
Mr. ce 


smile 
eyes, 


finger 


” he 


said shrilly. ‘Get 


don 


Bracker 
a 
nen 


1x 


ag ROPER had been constructed b: 
Nature to be the bully of a lumber 


camp. It had given him shoulders and arn 
and legs calculated nicely for the busine 
of battering other men to a pulp. Having 
finished this edifice Nature then played a 
trick on Doe by moving in the furniture 
the chief piece of which was the brain it 
set inside a skull well reénforced 
tain hostile attack. This piece of fi 
did not harmonize with the general archi 
tecture, and consequently Roper turned 
out to be something of a botch job. 

Doc's brain was too intelligent in a dev 
ous way for his body, and was antagonisti: 
to it, so there was constant strife betwee 
them. It was the sort of brain that wishes 

to dominate the body. It rather looked 
down upon bone and muscle, and felt itself 
capable of sup porting Doe in comfort wit! 

out the aid of physical exertion. It made of 
Doe an individual whose chief ambitior 
was to live without perspiration, and it 
might have carried him far along winding 
and perhaps subterr: inean pathis had it 
not been handicapped by his burli: 

The demands of his blood es hin 
direct at times when his intelligence cour 
seled him to be circuitous, a thing mani 
festly fatal to ambitious cunning; on the 
other hand, when direction might have in- 
duced gratifying results the brain became 
officious, and by introducing guile brought 
the opportunity to miscarriage. Clearly 
Doe Roper’s formula was not one to attract 
wide copying. 

“Some day,”’ Doc had said to himself ir 
privacy many times during the years, ‘‘I’l! 
get my teeth into something juicy.” It wa 
this he lived for, his teeth constantly o 
edge, his eye vigilantly on the outlook for 
juiciness. 

He walked down the street now, ste; 
heavily and decisively, as if at every step 
he trod upon and crushed some obnoxiou 
insect. He was feeling jovial, even jocular, 
so that when he encountered Colonel Tip 
in front of the post office a warn Bi 
humor moved him to stretch out a hug 
hand, and seizing the little man by the 
scruff of his coat, to lift him into the air as 
one would pick up a kitten. The colonel 
essayed once to kick Doc in the face, and 
then subsided into such dignity as one ma 
muster dangling in midair. 

(Continued on Page 125 
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“It Was Worth $2,000! 


—and I tossed it in the drawer” 


“Tt was in the fall of 1918 that I first began to realize what I was up against $22 a week. Today, I am comptroller of a good-size corporation, with a salary 
in business. I could see that I wasn’t getting anywhere , pluggingalongataroutine to start of $4,500,.”’ 
desk, and I had a feeling that I ought to put myself in line for something better. “T was Mill Superintendent, with no practical experience in a business way 
“About this time I ran across a LaSalle advertisement—it interested me when I started home-study training. Within one vear | was promoted to 


I figured I'd better answer it. General Superintendent. Within a period of three years LaSalle training has 


















“T cut out the coupon, but instead of 
mailing it I tossed it in the drawer. I 
don’t knowexactly why, but it was two 


increased my income from $250 a month to $6,000 a vear 
“T have your course in Business Management to thank for the position | 


now hold. When I took up your work I was barely making a living. Today 


years before I sentitinand got the facts. I sit in the manager's chair of one of the largest fina il institutions in the 
“To make a long story short, | [ nited States and Canada Ny earnings thi vear will be n the me igh 

finally enrolled, sent in my papers, borhood of $10,000, and I have the greatest opportunity that any man 

finished the training. And already it could wish for in the way of promotion to bigger thing 

has boosted my Income twenty ‘In the last IX mo th | have ha lal ncrease of nea ly SOf isa 

dollars a week. result of LaSalle tra ning under the Problem Method —but it the 
“When I think that I might f lation A] tha ie the 


just as well have had that ‘raise’ 
two years ago, it makes me sick! 


When or tah nto account the toreyvoing 
Mailing that coupon when I first lence, together with the fact that during onl, 
saw it, instead of tossing it in thr months’ ti is many as 1089 LaSalk 
the drawer, would have saved ! bet port finite salary Ises aS a 
me $2,000 in cash.” il t their tra j per 
: . F one begins to ip] ite tl endou 

money iu f initiat i 


Fortunate thing for that 
man that he finally woke up! 
Some men pay an even costlier 


price for their delay. Recently 




















a LaSalle member, a man of mem be rns by solving actual bu 
forty-nine, confessed that he ne pl , righ h wn home. 
had first considered specialized = inder the rection of 
trainingeleven yearspreviously. some of the ablest men 
He figured up what his delay A j ' in their respective field 
had cost him—assuming that he ra j \ in Ag i. You ha 
would have held his own with f read how trainingunae 
the average LaSalle-trained the LaSalle Problem 
man—and his loss was $19,000. Method qu y brin 
Such experiences are not pr tor 
mere fiction—they’re the bitter ' Phet hasnowat 
A é 
estreality. Thousandsofsplen riy for 
did fellows starting out in Ife } t on 
with every promise of success year—t \ 
grow gray while waiting for their veat f und 
ship to come to harbor. At the take lo 
critical moment they listen to their rem i not 
weaker sel ve and go down to ck reat. you mn ! hy 
{ \ } i 
On the other hand, thousands of whi h an 
14 ’ 
men in whom the seeds of success are welf - 
leeply planted need but to be shown t ‘) ir 
path to promotion and they are 
take it. The reward of their initiative p t 
flected in such statements as the followir i | 
LaSalk training has taken me from tl POS-a-month , 
> ” 4 lie | ; 
class to a pre sent earning power of over $/,000 per annum Phat litt Hp OF pay | 1 W | i 
se ra 7 " troy t ¢ ¢ ter ty witl ; 
Just received another raise of $600. This makes a total gain of 400 pe about th n ( 
cent since I started training. Can either you or I ask more?” MN tenl-paymentl Plan ; aise urft OF f that inspiring boot i } 
és } 1 . , P R . ‘ P : P P , 
Passed bar examination withsecond highest honorsinaclassofseventy-on I oO O Ma t ip li ga 
“Three years ago I was occupying a bookkeeper’s high stool and drawin; Incidentally, the man wl promotion t] in wh 
[he Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
= ——~— LS = a -——-- +} 
ii, ay san sainily tags tla nding ses ile tania sees ‘nies amen tainn ees aah iene eats tan alti cine Opinii 
i . * 
. ; y . i » | ASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 1071-R CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Outstanding Facts About LaSalle | LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVER ; 
! 
Founded in 1908 LaSa text i 1} . ir P 
Financial r yurces more tha 400 1 lent Business Management I Railway Accounting and Station Man Modern Foremanship and Production 
ll than $7.500 000. leges and rsit | Ort Ml I agement: Tru KK Methods: | i 
} Total I LaSalle trained tive posit Clerk ts 
| a 1600 ant | t | Modern Salesmanship ' , 
| irgest and stronges ay P | . eee : Industrial Management Efficiency Personnel and Employment Manage 
} ness tra gi tution i Pa eee a - - e: 7 , : 
| the world ! i ; fa ment: 1 z 
Stat ) p aged . 
Numbers an it tudent LaS P " IR erialt a pag I 
and gradua mor thar igo 2 y ' C. P. A. Coaching for Adwanced Ax 
350,000 | ss and rw t ct rge. Scor Higher Accountancy , “te ] Modern Business Correspondence and countants 
sional men and wom ? wanine , : p bi yr nase adel D , ! ; Practice: Tra ‘ ( Commercial Law 
ranging in age from 20 to LaSalle for men to 4! hii ee gy ; t of 7 I . Expert Bookk 
70 years gra a oie tiv nositions ] Traffic Management—Foreign and Managers; Credit 1 Off Manag aoer SSRNOCIINS 
Annual enrollment, now Tuit vel fed Pm f Domestic: Training for positions as Ra Cor j t reta Business English 
ibout 60,000 prseahe ti os > oom if ian road or Industrial Traffic Manager, et Commercial Spanish 
Average age of members, 30 dent not satisfied with LJ Law: Training for Bar; LL. B. Degt Banking and Finance ) Effective Speaking 
years training received 
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~ UNLIMITED GUARANTEE 


“The marvelous 


DuNW. -PEN 


The Fountain Pen With The Little Red Pump-Handle 
is hereby guaranteed to give pe-manent satisfaction. 


The Dunn-Pen Company, Inc., agrees to re- 
place, without charge, any part of the Dunn-Pen 
that shows defect of any kind, at any time. 

DUNN. PEN CDMPANY, Inc 
ee 
i NEW YORK 
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“ The marvelous SS 
DUNN-PEN SS" 
X | 


The Fountain Pen with the Little Red Pump-Handle wTAPTLER® 

transparent 

NK is all there is in the marvelous self-filling Dunn- : po yell “ink 

Pen; no rubber sac, but just ink—ink for writing ' a os 
thousands and thousands of words. The Dunn-Pen 
actually holds several times more ink than any rubber 


sac self-filling pen of the same size. 


The Dunn-Pen can’t leak—it has no seams. There 
is literally nothing about it to go wrong. It has only 
four major parts—all sturdy, and all machine-finished 
like parts of a fine rifle. 











To fill the Dunn-Pen, simply pump it full with the 
Little Red Pump-Handle. It cleans itself as it fills. 


Its comfortable shape—its handy balance—its gliding smooth- 
ness—makes writing with the Dunn-Pen a pleasure. It never 
clogs, sputters, nor stutters, and it’s a self-starter which does 
not require shaking and jiggling. 


27 styles, including Black Hard Rubber, and Transparent barrels 
as illustrated. A pen for every hand and pocketbook—$2.75 up. 
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(Continued from Page 122 

“Aha, little microbe,”’ said the doctor, 
and he shook the colonel playfully —“‘little 
typhus germ.” 

The colonel’s round baby-pir k cheeks 
flamed scarlet with rage and mortification, 
but he did not speak, he only glared at Dox 
toper with Lilliputian hatred, not the less 
deadly because of its apparent absurdit 
Doc tapped him under the chin and replaced 
him on thesidewalk, chuckling. The colonel 
smoothed his ruffled plumage, set straight 
his silk hat and then, with tiny legs wide- 
spread, he addressed his tormentor. 

“You have taken a liberty with me which 
I would not have tolerated from the King 
of England, with whom I have shaker 
hands,”’ he said. ‘‘ You hog doctor, smell 
ing of the sty! For years you have pre 
sumed upon your possession of pounds of 
meat to torment me, you cow-physicking 
! Go attend to what you’re fit for 





ruffian ! 
pick fleas off cur dogs and leave your bet- 
ters alone! You mange specialist! You 
valet to a horse!” 

Doe toper stretched out a hand for the 
colonel again and seized him. He was rrri- 
tated. Any reference to his veteri y days 
was calculated to ruffle him. ‘‘For that, 
little rooster, I’m going to spank you. I’m 
going to take you across my knee and 
lather you plenty.” 

At the moment when Doc wa 
to make historical fact of his threat John 








about 


Thorne came out of the post office He 
stopped and peered gravely at the scene a 
moment before he approached. Then he 
touched Roper on the shoulder 


e 

“Tl wouldn't do that,” he said, as one who 
advises against a matter of small impor- 
tance —with the voice of indifference 

Why?” said Roper, his eyes narrowing 

and his shoulders hunching forward 

“Beez Friday is an unlucky day,” 
Thorne 

Doc jerked the colonel to 
lifted a knee across which 
little mar 








Sal 


\ 
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“Before you go ahead, 
“T want to tell you I think you are making 
a mistake.”’ 

‘What mistake?” 

“It is always a mistake to humiliate a 
gentleman 

‘You call this molecule a gentlem 

“ Decidedly,”’ said John, ‘‘and my friend 
If you will add up those facts and multiply 
by the unluckiness of Fridays I’m sure you 
will see a great light.”’ His face broke into 
a genial smile 











Doc Roper hesitated a moment, his cold 
eyes estimating Thorne, then he shrugged 
} houlders and released Colonel Tiy 

There are luckier days than Frida 
he said with meaning 

‘Six in each week,’’ John ar ered plac 
idly 

Doc Roper was fighting down the blood 
which mounted from his burly frame to 





his head His thews and sinews urged him 
to action, but. as so commonly occurred, 





his crafty brain intervened with counsel 
to bide his time He pushed the ] 
roughly out of his way and stro 
the street. Thorne looked after him quiz- 
zically 

** Au bout du quai —les ballots,”’ he said to 


himself, which he ng et dowr Ti the 
vernacular signifies “‘At the end of the 
wharf —the rubbish!” and is not a phrase 
one makes use of when he wishes to be 
courteou 

He turned to the colonel, and perceived 
Yvonne de Marsay with her hand in conso- 
latory friendship on the midget’s shoulde 

“That,’’ she said, ‘‘was well done.” 

“Many incidents make up’the day’ 
work,” he said. 

This was a gracious incident.” Her 

‘You show 


curiosity asserted itself again 


an intimate knowledge of the 





guage,”’ she said tentatively It is rather 
surprising to hear one speak argot of 


the boulevards in St. Croix.” 

“Tf it were not for surprises,’’ he said, 
‘the future would not be worth waiting 
e... 


for 
She wondered if this contained double 
meaning; it seemed to have a significance 
beyond the mere words of it. She con- 
tented herself, however, by extending a 
dainty gloved hand. ‘The friends of n 
friends,’’ she said, ‘‘are welcome at my 
house.”’ 

“IT thank you,” he said formally. “ And 
at Anthony Bracken’s house?”’ 

““Mr. Bracken,’ she said with com- 
pressed lips, ‘has no house.” 

“Your grandfather— may one inquire of 
him?”’ 





? 





) 








“He remains —unchanged,” she said in a 
low tone. Then her manner altered, her 


face became vivid, her eves flashed as 


Thorne had never seen them flash before 
“Oh, I wish,” she said impetuously, ‘‘ you 


had smashed him!” 

‘I should rather have enjoyed it my- 
self,”” he said whimsical 

Colonel Tip had assumed again his grand 
manner; now with the dignity of courts 


he intervened in the conversation, a self 
appointed diplomat with a missi 
“Miss Yvo e,’ 1 ‘M rhorne 


t 





is worthy to be your fri nan 
perienced in mankind. I have studied the 


inex 


nobility of five continents, and have fre 
quented the best society of the antipodes 
so I speak not without authority 1 vouch 
for him.” 

‘Colonel,”’ said Yvonne, her ey twir 


kling impishly, whatever ou say will 
always have great weight with me 

“‘He called me a gentleman—and hi 
friend,”’ said the colonel 

“He is fortunate,”’ said Yvonne gently, 
“to have so true a gentleman for his friend.” 

Then for the first time during their short 
acquaintance John Thorne looked into her 
A he walked away the 
smile stayed with her, for it was not the 
sort of smile that vanishes from the mind 
She read approval in it, and somehow hi 
approval gratified her even while she re 
: d it. She felt, and rightly, that the 
smile erased any lingering disapproval of 
her from his thoughts —a disapproval that 
had its inception in their first encounter 

Doc Roper moved ponderously down the 
street in perverse humor. There is a typ« 
of human animal which, baffled at one 
point, cannot rest content until it worth 


eyes and smiled 





off its chagrin upon someone who cann 
defend himself 

Doc belonge 1 to thi cla He had 
started from his office to make a busine 


eall upon Anthony Bracke Now his ap 
petite was sharp for this call Hi ib 
conscious determination was to cloud the 


sunlight of Anthony’s day 











He rather despised Bracken, conceived 
himself immeasurably Bracken’s super 
It tickled his fancy, this thought. Here 
was a man, powerful, master over mar 
workmen, whose word was the law of great 
enterprises; and yet he, a count doct 
could dominate, tyrannize tl important 
individual Bracken was afraid of hin 


Indeed Bracken was afraid of many tl 
Vhatever faults Roper may have po 
sessed, timidity was not catalogued 
them. He could not ! 








was his custom to sr of 
his fellow men, and to se 
who exhibited toke é 
So, besides despising, ited 
Anthony Bracken. 

In the office he nodded to the new boo 


keeper, a young man whose appearance 


was more prepossessing than that of | 

predecessor There was a capable loo 
about him, an expression of shrewd alert 
ness and efficiency. Doc noted this ir 


passing and wondered where Bracken had 
1) 


picked him up. He « 





nounced but pushed open the r of 
Bracken’s private office as one who ha 
unquestioned right of audience at all time 


Bracken was alone 


‘Well, how does the watch tick today? 
asked, dropping solidly 
Bracken made no reply but reached into 


a drawer of his desk with a hand whict 





he 


into a chalr 
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He wiped his knife blade on the knee 
his trousers with a whetting movement ar 
replaced it in his pocket. He wa 
hurr It pleased } to keep Bracke 
wriggling on the 

“Comfortable roon rhe ud appre i 
tively Some day I’m going to have a 
office like this 

“What lo you want?” Bracket ippe 
bach 

“Number of thing Friendly chat. Oh, 
ye nee ] 1 ttle y ‘ te | ‘ , 
le or i oT ‘ lw ‘ i 1da 

‘How mucl 


“Wa-al, in the circumstances I figure 


about te adouars a call v ‘ er it Ut 
i i thousand dollar lat 
low \ lL eve ‘ int for 
doctor b 
That 1 Doe with elaborate nes 
gence l l { i 
Qut of the pocket from which had come 


Roper extracted a piece 








pine, white and stra t of gra 4! 
quare at d some X iInchne I t K Ch 
over the wastebasket he ud unis 
u want whittii the flo i 7 
wiable without I whittle { ! Now 
a t | w whether to start i i 
with at i i cage the ¢ 1 of it 
pair of scissors, or a fa Whicl id 
whittle if 1 was me 


trouble 
W rried et 
“Who wouldn’t be worried 
devil didr 


‘Il had her in mind whe | dropped 





Just iw he 1 he treet Dog-vone 
pretty girl e all our difficulties if she 
was to take a shine to me 

Bracke laughed nta t the 
if It was not a mirthful 1ug! 

What the r ter Got the usu 
number n ind t t | I { 
live t ) 1, (rota hal 1) 

etched out his ponderous legs and gaze 
t them with approva 

‘Yvonne 1 t ) er the Crow 





e treat ea I were t unde 
ne erent 

1é but we vere t i t ‘ 
rid De 

How long can we keep t 
B Cke Nea It 1 5 I eve 
He dismissed Roper iggestion as ne; 

¢ 

Kept it up lar a t we 
Keep it up foreve f need be Remem he 
Du (Cyree I ( I ‘ 
Bedridde more ‘ i i 
eve iw he I 1 he ( 11 lea 
ry ter it f he ‘ | ) ‘ 
t ' ft ‘ | got t j 
DD K I ia te ita ne l 1 
died and come to be ed, And the 
hody oF ne oI i int ot the caskée 
] id of it (; e the tow net gy I 
tal} t it 

But Dunk Gree f n’t And 








) il ind tn a de 

tempe ind a will like a steel tra 

Your Injun’s competent to keep het 
out of | roorn i t ne And I’! ne ! 
officer here Not! ng ca napypy. 

is I'm health o ] placard the 

house for ill ave t 

Wi this Thorne fe I'd f 
| w that, and what he’s ¢ to do 





hook noticeably for a cigar. He wore a ‘ 

leepless, harassed look and his eyes rested ‘What he got to d h it 
upon Doe Roper without affection Roper ou who Thorne He the felle 
fumbled in a bulging pocket and produced going to ste 1 banana pe« e of these 
a carrot, to which dry earth still clung da ind come down ker 1 he ¢ 
This he rubbed off Celiberately on Brack- wal Q dodging had } 
en’s rug, and then, peeling the tithit le ] ng vou é ‘ ha 

irely, he began slicing it into thin d I t es 
which he transferred to his mouth on the l rive 1 somett { make i 
blade of his knife et W ! 1 were t { the n ‘ 

‘Puts iron in the blood he iid Bet é | t ] Wrirgl t 
ter try one. Emergency ratio Better f you saw ar ening 1 le e me 
than chocolate or tinned beef Next w the flat of 1 ba 
I'm going to recommen Ever | It your doing BR ‘ iid ) 
dier carry a pocketful of carrot Two rose 
birds with one stone—satisf ippetite ar l You fell in with it q er! gh Wi 
promote agri ilture.”’ get t of the fit S ! 

( ; 

¢ 4 
i “see, oe 
} ne 
- 
‘ . 
* 

a. ‘ 

J 7 

< 3 >- 











Y vonne,’ ud Bracke is hunting 
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You had me up 
e IT knew what 


‘It came so sudde 
my knees in mire befo 
was happeni 


And now uve got t wade through 


the swamp if I have ‘ uu through by 
the i He paused and leaned forward 
to scrutinize Bracker You got a color 


like the under side of a toad 
F Bracken said, and he 
wiped his dry lips with a hand that quiv- 


It's getting me 


It will get you if you don't keep a stiff 
; i 





ipper lip. You're king the boat, ar 
ake { lorget I'm a passe ut Luste 
Bracke we're in tl boa there 0 
place to get out f it except o the 
ve From now or ou pull th mars, Dut 
L ste Write that down on ir desk 
pad 
past the Indian? 
i ne leaned 
f ‘ Ke ‘she 
i 
ltr Ken 
\ 
I mear uid Doc, “that instead of a 


poradic case we have an epiagemk 














Bracken leaned back in his swivel chair 
leyed Dox He i tr gyling for se] 
te trying to sort his thoughts and file 
em away in his habitual orderly manner 
lle wa haker Worry of an unaceustomed 
rt had held leep fr mn his eve and grate l 
ear >that | nerve ends weré raw, 
it he wa not nea; he ng point as 
Doe Roper imagined. The malignant growth 
ol fear had estab ned itsell in fh body, 
hut it had not yet reached proportions 
where it became a menace to vitalit it 
was growing low i lious! more 
rapidly, perhaps, than Bracken appreciated, 
it he wa 1 } ‘ mar 
Look here, Roper,” he said presently 
1 Roper stared at the tons Don't set 
dow the wrong foot, and don't outgrow 
mur prnie He wa 5 Anthony 
Bracke important in busi regent of 
the De Marsa pri pal First off, 
you don’t get a thousand d it you get 
five hundred. Se i, do ! take a bob 
it f i} ehold tal Maybe I'm wor 
ed. Maybe I have mor ts when | wish 
Iw ve it } g, but I haven’t 
got the point where | take back tall 
fr i reformed horse 4 t irew a 
f ( ! iad H iouta 
t I'he ‘ Ou ar 1 A yet ut 
I'm bu 
I'm! D wa ir ‘ but rather 
! e gratified tha ast ‘ He we 
eheved t i he le backbone 
Br ‘ even if inifested itself in 
‘ i iva bir ‘ fF i¢ confi 
f I ‘ iste Wine he juired it 
Me Nid tM ‘ up nn 
| | requis ( Um!" he re 
‘ i 1 i) turn down 
the page at ul | ! got noth 
ea 1 ¢ 1 i ve 
got eve tt g t ‘ A mething to 
iv d t le | th list 
ere b hea ‘ 
He w inte pted } ry re 
'" } i te | he a r 
( me 1 iid Bra . 
A ma patentl i be entered 
} t 1 re h t i ia ! 
happened he ud 
We 
Al t nhunare rie will ind 
Zz Te [ tor i ! ej me 
‘ r the inta | ! re r Ihe re 
i ta imp a ‘ le The De 
Vi 
All right! ipped Brack Get 
ba ind Keep wa ! 
rhe man went ! ind Roper found 
mself fa yarn | ‘ wether, a 
ma ayyre f t iv and 
masterf eye Cle ’ he id to 
) } ( ! | truction 
r y t tw I I Branch 
ia 
Roper did not 1 e. He sat back and 
regarded the ceiling thoughtfu rhe de- 
ous bra which a ited and sometimes 
checkmated his burly bod turning 
i twisting through ar le ke yme 
ring wort 
“Maybe,” he said presently, “this is the 
chance we've heet yh gw for 
What d vu ome , Roper 
I'll have to squeeze the juice out of the 
no * said D but ike there 
vas mone nit. Int} mear egoal | 
ar ur ¢« A re 
Bracke nowe t te I istically 
“T rathe té ed t i 
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LTHOUGH electric vacuum clean 

ers are now used in millions of 

homes, andare regarded as indispensable 

by their owners, occasionally the ques 

tion still arises whether this method of 
cleaning is injurious to rugs. 


Statements that it is, sometimes have 
gained wide circulation. Traced down, 
however, these statements have proved 
to be groundless. Prejudice, misunder- 
standing, imagination — and in certain 
instances, pure maliciousness have 
been their inspiration. 


Unfortunately, many people have 
been influenced by these rumors. Asa 
consequence they have been deprived 
of time, labor, economic ‘and other 
benefits that would otherwise have 
been theirs long ago. 


What Users Say 


“WWE WERE UNABLE to find an electric cleaner that would meet 
our needs until we secured The Hoover, which eliminated 
the wear (in rugs) entirely and saved three-fourths of the 

We now have 29 Hoovers 

our rugs 


expense Because of their satis- 


factory service, and the fact that wear from three 
to five years longer than formerly, | say without the slightest 
hesitation that The Hoover produces the best results in 
cleaning and is more economical (from viewpoint of rug 
and cleaner) than any machine which I have ever seen 
demonstrated.” 


Mrs.Eliz.C.Grider, House Director,Cornell Univ.,Ithaca, N.Y 


“My Hoover has been in continuous use for eleven years 
and is still doing good work. The excellent condition of my 
Oriental Rugs is due largely to the efficient cleaning princi- 
ples of The Hoover.” 


Mrs. James MeMerray, Marion, Ohio 


WAAAY 


TUTTLE LL 


It Beats.... as it Sweeps 


|! Is vacuum cleanin 


It is often difficult for truth to over- 
take rumor, but on these pages we 
intend to present some incontrovertible 
evidence which we hope will set at rest 
forever all doubt concerning vacuum 
cleaners. 


As the oldest and largest makers of 
electric vacuum cleaners, and in view 
of the fact that more people use our 
cleaners than use any other kind, we 
feel it incumbent upon ourselves to 
assume this responsibility. 


While the testimony here set forth 
deals with The Hoover, other makers 
are in position to produce individual 
proofs that their cleaners also are bene- 
ficial rather than harmful to rugs. 

We have grouped the evidence under 
three heads, so that you may feel wholly 
assured from all angles of the situation. 


What Carpet Makers Say 


“IN ouR opinion, the (Beating-Sweeping) brush 
of the Hoover Sweeper — is not injurious for use on fine 
Velvet, Axminster, Body Brussels or Wilton rugs. We have 
used a large Hoover in our showrooms for over six years 


a feature 


with entire satisfaction. Several of our employes use 
Hoovers in their homes. We consider a brush a very im- 
portant feature of a Suction Sweeper, and we fail to see 
how any valid objection can be raised against the (Beating: 
Sweeping) brush used in The Hoover.” 


Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company, New York City 


“Tue Hoover Suction Sweeper purchased from you about 
ten years ago has been used ever since and given excellent 
service. Recently overhauled, it is practically as good as 

We always recommend The Hoover to inquiring 

customers.” 

Hardwick & Mazee Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


new. 


vannnusennentitill 
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as it Cleans 
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, What Oriental Rug Experts Say 
&/ “IN ouR sEARCH for a cleaning device which will clean “AFTER A THOROUGH investigation, we do not hesitate to 
] thoroughly and, at the same time, not injure the fabric, we endorse and recommend The Hoover for cleaning Oriental 
have selected The Hoover Suction Sweeper. We know it Rugs. The Hoover does not injure the peculiar construction 
} ' to be efhcient, durable and effective without destri ying the of the Oriental fabric. In fact, it prolongs the hfe. Oriental 
fabric. It gives new life to floor-coverings. We are glad to Rug dealers could do no better than recommend The Hoover 
say a word of praise for The Hoover, and do not hesitate . 
' to their patrons for use on Oriental Rugs 
to recommend it to all those desiring to purchase a cleaning 
! machine American Rug & Carpet Co., Chicago, Ill A. Aleon’s Son (Oriental Rug Importer), New York City 
Over fifty thousand additional endorsements are in our possession. Many refer to machines in constant use for ten years or more 
; Tue Hoover Suction Sweeper Company, Nortu Canton, Ouro 
} The oldest and largest maker of electri cleane? 
} The Hoover is also made in Canada, at H amilton, Ontario 
’ 
} 
, 
; 
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BEVERIDGE 


(Continued from Page 31 


Both Are Oats 


But just compare the flavor 


Oats are oats as food, of course, but they are not alike in 
flavor. Some are puny, unripe and insipid. Some are rich and 


plump and flavory 


In Quaker Oats we flake the queen grains only All small 
in an { irded Phus 


pounds of Quaker Oats 


a bushel of choice oats yields us 


makes the dish inviting. It fosters the love of oats 
what mothers want Not to force the food that 


n need, but to make it a daily joy. 


Now Quaker Oats is the favorite 
brand wherever oat lovers live. For 
wherever sold, has 


every package, 


that quality and flavor. 


Quaker 
Oats 


The Child’s Choice 
The extra-flavory flakes 


the World Over 
of childre nou 
iw enroy 
The 


nations 


The oat is almost a complete food 
early the ideal food. 
16 elements required in body-build- 


It supplies 


this ing. It is rich in essential minerals. 
tempting lave gives x "4 
henev él 0 ented It is wise to serve a food like that 


delight in its most inviting form. 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable covers 


| cellent oratorical manner 











there sat A. J. Beveridge, of Indiana, with 
a lot of ideas on the subject seething within 
him, and with full knowledge that he knew 
how to get said ideas out of him in an ex- 
not only knew 
how to but could do the same. 

There he was, supposed to say nothing 
for two years, perhaps three, because he 
was so young, and he had enough to say 
to fill : copy of the Congressional Record. 
There he was, with full oratorical facilities 
at his command and a subject for his ora- 
tory that was burning like an ignited can 
of gasoline. 

It was too much. His reverence for the 
traditions, precedents and general fuddy- 
duddiness of the Senate cracked under the 
strain. One day he gave notice that he 
would submit a few remarks on the insular 
question, and on another day he submitted 
same. 

This was revolutionary, but the Senate, 
canvassing the matter, decided that the 
poor boy didn’t know any better, and that 
they would be tolerant with him. So they 
listened to his speech indulgently, and it 
had a good press. The Senate hoped that 
Beveridge would now subside for a couple 
of years. However, Beveridge was no sub- 


| sider. He had more ideas on other phases 


of the question, and they were seeth- 

ing in him. He announced an- 

other speech. ; wat 7 7_ 
Inasmuch as he was yy 

as much a member of 

the Senate as any of 

those present, regu- 

lar and accredited 

and in full stand- 

ing, entitled to 

the floor when- 


(ever he 


claimed it as 

his right, 

there was no 

way to stop 

what the eld- 

ers held to 

be this un- 

seemly exhi- 

bition of 

procacity. 

They couldn't 

take him off 

the floor, once 

he had it, and 

they couldn't 

prevent his get- 

ting the floor when 

it was his legitimate 

time to have it. So 

there they were; and 

so, too, there was A. J. 
Beveridge making his speech. 
Wherefore, to show that they 
disapproved of this imperti- 
nence, this presumption, this 
bumptiousness —- deprecated 
it, condemned it and otherwise thought it 
fresh beyond compare—the esteemed and 
elderly senators hazed the forensicer by 
walking out on him. By ones and by twos, 
as he proceeded to burst into oratorical 
flame, the patriarchs left the place, proceed- 
ing in a dignified and impressive manner 
to the cloakrooms and elsewhere, until 
finally about the only auditors who re- 
mained were the official stenographer and 
a couple of pages who slept peacefully on 
the steps of the president’s rostrum. 


The Onset of Pettus 


It was a rebuke all right—stunning. The 
Solons chuckled over it and peeked through 
the cloakroom to see how the kid was tak- 
ing it. He took it well enough. They had 
to give him that. He went through with his 
speech with as much fire and elocution as 
if the Senate Chamber was packed to the 
doors, or the galleries well to the ceilings, 


, and the hazers began to have dim suspicions 


that perhaps they hadn’t hazed him so 
much as they expected to. So a few days 
later they set the venerable Pettus on him, 
and that aged humorist, stroking his chin 


| whiskers and chewing his tobacco, pro- 


ceeded to have fun with this forward 
youngster, to josh him, to jape him; and 
the senators all crowded in and laughed 
senatorially and showed great glee over the 
venerable comedian and his line of venera- 
ble comedy. 

This was discipline. It was designed to 
om the young man in his place and keep 

im there. The newspaper correspondents, 


myself among the number, wrote face- 
tiously about it, and quoted Pettus at 
length, and made much fun about it. And 
Beveridge took it all with a smile and with- 
out a whimper. Meantime the speech to 
which the Senate had not listened had been 
sent out to the newspapers and printed. 
And simultaneously with the amusing com- 
ments on the speech of Pettus there began 
to come in amazing comments on the speech 
of Beveridge. 


Won Out on Merit 


The senatorial hazers read these and 
rubbed their silvered polls. The thing was 
preposterous. Here were the hired minions 
of the press saying that the hazing of Sena- 
tor Beveridge was in execrable taste, be- 

cause he was clearly within his rights in 
maldog a speech in the Senate at any time 
and on any topic that suited him; and 
because, further, the speech he did make 
was so much better than any speech any 
of the hazers had made or possibly could 
make that it would have been far more to 
the point if the hazers had stayed to listen 
and learn something instead of going to all 
this trouble to make apparent a silly sena- 
torial precedent. They would have been 
serving their constituents and 
their country better if they had 
hearkened instead of hazed, 
said the papers. 
Now, the facts are that 
during that entire in 
sular clamor there 
were very few 
speeches of qual- 
ity equal to the 
one Beveridge 
made, and 
many poorer 
That speech 
was not only 
an excellent 
oratorical ef 
fort but it 
was a closely 
reasoned ar- 
gument for 
the point olf 
view of the 
senator from 
Indiana. It 
was eloquent, 
/ logical and force 
ful. It was deliv- 
ered capitally, and 
it was well received 
throughout the coun- 
try, even if derided in 
the Senate. And the 
further fact is that after 


PYRIGHT BY BRETZMAN, INDIANAPOLIS that experience the elder 
Albert J. Beveridge as 
He Appears Today 


statesmen, although they took 
a long time to reconcile them- 
selves to the malfeasance of 
Beveridge in being born in 1862 instead of in 
1842, did not try hazing tactics again, and 
ultimately awoke to the full knowledge that 
there had arrived in their midst a man of 
considerable mental caliber, legal attain- 
ments, broad Americanism, oratorical abil 
ity and patriotic motives. 

Beveridge stayed in the Senate for twelve 
years, until 1911, created an important 
position for himself and held his own among 
these great senators. He was a pioneer in 
child-labor legislation, in tariff-commission 
legislation, in the legislation that admitted 
Arizona and New Mexico to the Union, and 
was constantly aligned with the progressive 
forces, as against the reactionaries, who 
made up a formidable portion of the group 
of graybeards that deprecated his arrival 
among them. His Republicanism was the 
Republicanism of the man who looks ahead, 
useful, patriotic and democratic, sees a 
goal and tries to make it, rather than that 
of the man who roots himself in his tracks 
on the platform that what was good enough 
for father is good enough for me. He was 
no stand-patter, nor was he a wild-eyed 
radical. His senatorial activities were 
sanely progressive and based on a forward- 
looking vision and comprehension, on ideals 
of real democracy and on protest of domina- 
tion by class and special interests. 

Beveridge was not in sympathy with the 
reactionary tendencies of the Taft Ad- 
ministration, from March, 1909, to March, 
1913, and had been in sympathy with much 
of the Roosevelt progressivism. Hence, 
contrary to his best political interests, but 
Continued on Page 131 
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It will sell ANYTHING 


and a Multigraph User 


Tells How 


ZIMMERMAN 


“Wie Leader Store’ 


| D 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

| May 22,1922 
| The American Multigraph Seles Co., 

| Milwaukee, 4isconsin. 


Gentlemen: 


‘ 
| When an employee shows good judgement and tact in 
| handling a customer, or when he makes a good sale, we believe 


























in complimenting him. 
When the sales results of the enclosed ST H 
were mn me, I felt it my duty to give the Multizraph 
the t ‘therefore decided to write and tell you about it. 
| 
As you will note by the enclosed copy of the "NEWS", 
we used two emall samples of Summer Goods from our Dry Goods 
Department. This proved a great thing and it has shown us 
that we can doe great deal more with our bees igraph than we 
at first realized. fe mailed out 1700 copies on the diff- 
erent routs to our country customers. 
RESULTS «+. “@ sold 732 yards of the two lots of 
rods that were sampled. The BUNNIe BRAE BA 
27e¢ per yard and sold at SO” per yard. 
CLOTH cost Sy and sold at 19¢ per yara. 
equal amount of each. 
Now you see we did not cut prices but made ° 
returns --~ in fact got our rertular price. This could not 
heave been done had ve & rezuiar sales ular. 
ke find that our He NEWS is getting new 
ustomers and we are not cutting prices in order to get 
them either. It bri ws us ifr joser touch with our 
ustomers as the cost of putting out is 60 small 
thet we can place it in their homes every two weeks. 
We believe no store is too small or too large to 
| own @ Multigraph and if they will use it as it should 
be used, they will find it is a SALESMAN thst zets the 
business 
With best of wishes, we ber to remain, 
s respectfu P } 
IMMERMAN sTOR | 
| 
} (Signed/ Re. Co. Smith Mer. 
| | 
bas boat 
The same good old principle that So, whether your business deals in 
works for this Multigraph user will work candy, or corsets, or biscuits, or bonds, this 
for YOU, no matter what your business, story is for you, its moral and its message 
no matter what your selling problem. Be are for vou to read and to accept and to 
cause the fundamentals are right, and any t ‘ t t 
thing else is just a matter of working out 
the details. as any man of business knows 
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13 ~ Down 


D and Easy Terms 
Price | ie Oxzs OO 


Prices in Canada: 





$41.00 down; total price $205.00 
Printing Ink Attachment $50.00 


YLITLZAAP/T 








The New Multigraph is a real Multigraph, 





and does a real Multigr ph job. It is just as 


ing at n le t! printer's price and 


For letters and bulletins and sales material of 
many kinds you need only the simple Multigraph and the 


at F which « $35.00 additi 


This is the whole story. There are no extras, 










Coupon 


The American Multigraph Sales Co. 
1800 Last 40th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Cranking a car is“No business for a lady” 


—or a man either for that matter. And in tight places—on lonely roads or traffic- 
jammed streets—safety itself demands the never-failing, dependable power of a 
Philco Battery. 


That’s why thousands of motorists today are replacing the ordinary batteries 
that ‘“‘came with their cars’’ with long-life, power-packed Philco Batteries. 


The Philco Battery is chock-full of pent-up power, fairly itching to crank the 
stiffest engine; to place a hot, fat spark on the tip of each plug; to project a flood of 
white light through the lamps; to put the voice of authority in the horn. 





Then why worry along with just an ordinary battery? Put a long-life Philco in 
your car NOW and avoid needless trouble and expense. Its first cost will be no more— 
and you'll be amazed how much less it costs you per month of service. 





3-Point Superiority 


The Philco Slotted-Retainer Battery, with its famous diamond-grid plates, is 


1. The Famous Diamond-Grid — guaranteed for two years—both by maker and dealer. But Philco Batteries usually 
the diagonally braced frame of a m ’ 
Philco plate. Built like a bridge far outlast their guarantees. 
Can't buckle—can’t warp—can't 
hort-c t Double latticed t . . . * as : : . 
ck auiee inomend Gamieare Philco Battery Service Stations specialize in long life for batteries. No matter 
pone fgg Day A. oy what make of battery is now in your car, a Philco Battery Man will help you keep it 
going for the longest possible time. 
2. The Philco Slotted Rubber . a ‘ : 9 : : 
Retainer—a slotted sheet of hard RADIO DEALERS—Philco Drynamic Radio “A” and “B” Batteries let you into 
rubber. Retains the solids on the the battery business on a package-goods basis, because they are shipped to you charged 
plates but gives free passage to the * areca ‘ - - 
Guede endl theeteclaae.” Geavents but absolutely dry. To make ready for use, just add conveniently bottled Philco 
plate disintegration. Prolongs bat electrolyte. No charging equipment. No acid sloppage. No batteries going bad in 
tery life 41 per cent stock. Your customers are sure to get fresh, full-powered batteries. Wire or write 
for details. 
@ the Quarter-Sowed lard. 
Separator—madcde only from in ° 
giant trees 1000 years old; quarter hi b4 
Giaae Srase 1086 pence eiil: quarter: Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 
and soft grains. Hard grains for 
perfect insulation of plates. Soft The famous Philco Slotted- Retainer Battery is the Standard for electric passenger cars 
grains for perfect circulation of and trucks, mine locomotives and other high-powered, heavy-duty battery service. 
acid and current—quick delivery 
of power. Another big reason why 
Philco is the battery for your car 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 


of better battery service. Over 5000 
stations — all over the United States 


) PHILADELPHIA | 
AEQMIAMOND SLOTTED@RETAINER 





With the PHILCO Slotted Retainer ] quith the famous shock-resisting Diamond-Grid Plates 
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UL-COT 
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A Vul-Cot In Every Room— 


Then you will save an amazing amount of 
time and work “just picking things up” 


OUR favorite department store, stationery store or house-furnishings store now 
carries a complete line of the new Vul-Cots for the Home. 

If you are weary of eternally “picking things up,” tired of keeping the floors, 
tables or chairs in your home clear of crumpled papers, torn envelopes and wrappers, 
bits of lint or string, scraps of every variety—then go to your dealer today, see the 
entirely new line of Vul-Cot Receptacles. Place a Vul-Cot in every room of your 
home, as a handy place for the whole family to “throw things.” Then you will have 
organized trash-collection that will save you a thousand steps, give you a neater home 
with amazingly less work. 

You'll find many “waste baskets” at your dealer’s. But we feel you are going 
to choose Vul-Cots, for these reasons: 

First: You'll want the utmost for your money, so you'll be impressed with the 
absolute guarantee attached to each Vul-Cot that gives you a new basket for any 
one that fails in normal service within five years. 

Then too, Vul-Cots are made of vulcanized fibre, a wonderful material which 
has no equal for strength combined with lightness and durability. Vul-Cots can- 
not dent or rust like metal baskets; they cannot splinter, warp or break like 
baskets of wood or wicker; their “finish” cannot crack or chip like that of a 
painted or enameled basket because it’s nothing but the natural finish of the em- 
bossed fibre; and their solid sides and bottom let no scraps of paper and other trash 
sift through to the floor. 

And the Vul-Cot is a beautiful basket. Its attractive basket-weave is embossed 
in rich colors to harmonize with any of your furniture—a deep brown and a rich 
green for general use in living room, library and bed room; light colors appropriate 
with white enamel of bath and kitchen, and perhaps some bed rooms. The new sizes 
are also most convenient: a smaller basket, smart and efficient, for the living room 
and bed room; a larger one for the kitchen, and a roomy clothes hamper. 

If for any reason you can’t get Vul-Cots in your neighborhood, write us at once, giving us the name 

of your dealer, and we shall see that you are supplied. In any case, write for the special, interesting 


color-booklet which illustrates all of the Vul-Cots, giving sizes and many suggestions of their 
helpfulness to you. We'll be glad to mail you a free copy. Just ask for it on a postal 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED ® FIBRE COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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RECEPTACLES 


Guaranteed for 5 Years 
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In the OFFICE In the HOTEI In the SCHOOL WHERE TO BUY 


A mark of efficiency. At nearly a million The great Pennsylvania, for instance, ha I f j were cape ee tl f ting new line at your 


desks you will find Vul-Cors. Guaranteed @ guaranteed Vul-Cot in every room. quich ke ad ge of f rite h e-t hings, stationery or 
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EUROPE’S BRASS EL DORADO 


withdrawn. Of all the rich optimism of late 
1919, when Lenine prenaieel first the reés- 
tablishment of a commercially normal Rus- 
sia, nothing now remains except dwindling 
orders for locomotives and food, and big 
bills for preparations run up in the faith 
that the Russian El] Dorado was genuine, 
attainable gold. 

Europe’s leading commercial powers are 
escaping their fair share in this big bill. It 
is the little countries which had the bad 
good-fortune of lying along the trade 
routes to Northeastern Europe that are 
now paying up. The bill dates from 1919, 
when the dreadful plague of transititis 
gripped the geographically favored states. 
The transit mania was plausible enough. 
War and blockade had left Russia, and 
indeed most of Europe, hungry for goods. 
Everywhere east of Switzerland, Europe 
was breadless, cottonless, coppe rless; rail- 
roads were worn out; industrial plants were 
in ruin; the normal reserve of commodi- 
ties—food, clothing, furniture, luxuries 
had shrunk to nothing. Only a prolonged 
trade boom could repair the devastation. 
Europe's cleverest economists were cock- 
Gustav Cassell, the Swede, whom 


| expert conferences hear with awed respect, 


experts’ 


proclaimed the age of boom. For a genera- 
tion, said Cassell, Europe would compete 
to buy, and shrink from selling. On the 
assurance that transit would be 
trumps the favored cities--Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Christiania, Helsingfors and 
Reval-——rushed their preparations. Amer- 
ica, the experts admitted, would supply 
most of the goods and reap the biggest 
profits; but Americans, Copenhagen and 
Helsingfors learned from textbooks, are 
mere children in Europe; and only smart 
Danes, Swedes and Finns could show them 
how to sell. Denmark’s transititis tem- 
perature was 1000. Copenhagen, said a 
member of ex-Premier Zahle’s cabinet, will 
play towards resurgent Russia the réle that 
medieval Venice played towards the gor- 
geous East. In twenty years it might double 
its population. Needed only were quays, 
free ports, warehouses and an adequate 
distributing mechanism; lavish America 
and all-absorbing Russia, Germany and 
Austria would automatically do the rest. 


Free-Port Activities 


Free ports are an Italian eighteenth- 
century invention; but in Hamburg Ger- 
many has today the greatest free port in 
the world. In Scandinavia’s new free ports 
transatlantic goods would be discharged 
duty free, stored, sorted, reshipped, and 
sent in smaller vessels to Russia. Inter- 
vening Scandinavia would wax rich on the 
pickings. Copenhagen since 1894 had a 
capacious free port, but that proved in- 
adequate. The Free Port Corporation, 
which holds a lease from the municipality, 
voted 47,000,000 crowns for extensions; 
eighty acres of piers, docks and warehouses 
were expanded to 145 acres; new loading 
plant, warehouses and elevators were set 
up; and, lest this prove insufficient, a new 
port was planned for Amager Island, to the 
south. Other Northern European states 
were jealous. Swedes and Finns proved 
incontestably that their ports were better 
situated, that their business men were the 
real Russia experts. An American delega- 
tion visited all countries, and pronounced 
for Copenhagen; and Minister of Com- 
merce Hagen promised to spend a million 
crowns on a school of Russian economics. 

When Copenhagen had dulled her pros- 
pects by a three months’ port strike, which 
brought a warning from Herbert Hoover, 
Sweden cut ambitiously in. She built three 
free ports at Stockholm, Gothenburg and 
Malmé; and she linked her railroads with 
Finland’s so that Russian goods might 
pour out to Narvik, on the Atlantic. She 
planned to establish train-ferry communi- 
cations all the way from London to Rus- 
sia; from Hull or Immingham in Eastern 
England would run 13,000-ton train steam- 
ers; English and American goods would 


| cross the Scandinavian Peninsula without 


reloading; and giant ferryboats from Stock- 
holm would reach Abo, in Western Finland, 
or Baltic Port, in Esthonia, each a mere 
night's rail from Petrograd. 
Sweden made Denmark tremble. Nor- 
way and Finland made Sweden tremble. 
Even ill-situated Norway planned to share 
the unmanageably capacious trade. She de- 
signed a free port at Christiania; and from 


(Continued from Page 21) 


a second free port at Laurvig, to the south, 
would run train ferries to Jutland. Fin- 
land’s plans were even vaster. Were only 
our railroads in order, said her Trade Minis- 
ter Pohjanpalo, America’s trade with Rus- 
sia would go by them; and he calculated 
that 300 cars taking 3000 tons of American 
goods per day would do for a time. Poh- 
janpalo’s successor, Vennola, till lately 
prime minister, went further. He planned 
free ports at Abo, the old Finnish capital, 
on the Gulf of Bothnia, at Hangé, a butter- 
export center in the extreme southwest 
which is always ice-free, at Helsingfors, the 
present capital, and at Viborg, far up the 
Gulf of Finland and only four hours from 
Petrograd. On railroad extensions Finland 
resolved to spend 70,000,000 marks; to 
double-track the road to Petrograd and to 
build a new road to Kem, on the White Sea, 
whence goods would go up the Obi and Yen- 
isei rivers into Siberia’s heart. Latvia 
planned a free port at Libau, and Esthonia 
at Reval. So, for a mere twenty million dol- 
lars, Northeastern Europe would have 
twelve free ports, the cost of which, plain 
arithmetic demonstrated, would be covered 
by profits from trade in a couple of years. 


A Chapter of Disappointments 


This was a small price for El Dorado. 
But the bill had other entries. Money was 
spent in improving the technic of transit; 
more was spent in founding private transit 
firms; and vast sums went in buying goods 
for reéxport to the east. Prices were 
rising, were bound to rise indefinitely, and 
forethoughtful merchants bought all the 
goods they could. Nobody foresaw that 
Copenhagen wits would soon be asking, 
“What is an ice-free free port?” and 
answering, “A port which is at all seasons 
free from ice and trade.”” Nobody, that 
is, had troubled to find out how the 
ware-hungry countries would pay. Goods 
imported by Copenhagen for transit lay der- 
elict for months; before they could be got 
rid of the great price slump of 1920-21 set 
in, and the goods were sold for two-thirds 
of their cost. Already in 1920 Denmark 
owed 480,000,000 crowns for transit good. 
Scandinavia was thrown into a crisis. Dur- 
ing the war the three kingdoms prospered. 
They imported little, lived hard, forced 
their sales to the fighters, had active trade 
balances and high exchanges, and in five 
years transformed themselves from debtor 
into creditor lands. Denmark achieved the 
miracle in three years. Her net debt 
abroad in 1913 was 877,000,000 crowns; 
before the end of 1916 she had net credits 
abroad of 100,000,000 crowns. To impov- 
erished belligerent Europe, ‘‘neutral’’ meant 
solvent, prosperous, and immune from all 
the economic burdens of war. 

That stage ended long before the present 
disbelief in the Restoration boom. The 
mere delay in the boom was enough. 
Sweden, Denmark and Norway all three 
parted with their war wealth. Within one 
year of the armistice trade balances were 
passive and exchanges were depressed. 
Having banked mainly on shipping—Ber- 
gen merchants actually founded a special 
steamship line for trade with Russia—Nor- 
way suffered most. In 1919 Norway had 
a passive trade balance of 1,801,000,000 
crowns. Denmark’s was 1,597,000,000 
crowns, and Sweden’s 714,000,000 crowns. 
Before the armistice, Norway’s crown, 
which is worth on parity 26.8 cents, sold 
for 31 cents; in 1921 it fell to 12 cents. he 
trade deficits were covered by sacrificing 
securities, by foreign loans and by selling 
currency. Denmark, which was a creditor 
country by the middle of the war, was a 
debtor country again, to the tune of 825,- 
000,000 crowns at the close of last year. 
Of her losses, according to a Copenhagen 
banker’s report, between 300,000,000 and 
400,000,000 resulted from precipitate plans 
to exploit the nonappearing Russian re- 
covery boom. 

Small Esthonia’s ups and downs as tran- 
sit great power resembled Denmark’s 
with more comedy and less tragedy, for 
Esthonia if she ended her experiment with- 
out a dollar began it without a cent. Es- 
thonia is model boy among the statelet 
triplets born of Russia’s revolution pains. 
Latvia and Lithuania are nowhere. Es- 
thonia has the best government, the best 
finances, and a whole million of hard- 
headed Finno-Ugrians, who will some day 
rival the real Finns north of the Gulf of 
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Finland in political wisdom, in respect fot 
professors, statistics and soap. Esthonia 
proved rather too hard-headed. When no 
virtuous man would look at bad Russia she 
turned her back on civilization and made 
peace with Lenine. She earned oppro- 
brium, but she also earned cash. What 
small transit trade there was passed im- 
mediately into her hand. Her capital, Reval, 
boomed. Transit firms camped there and 
brought along fat Scandinavian crowns; 
goods for Petrograd poured over her rail- 
roads; Swedish and German locomotives 
went the same way; and the bill for laying 
down new tracks was sent to bounteous 
Moscow. Her own trade with Russia was 
profitable. For her size, Esthonia is easily 
the pg first spirits power; in fact she 
has 297 distilleries; and as Soviet Russia 
is a euinatlonte state, naturally Estho- 
nia’s liquors poured due east. Demijohns 
of sulphurous vodka went to specula- 
tive prohibitionists in Petrograd Province, 
and back in exchange came not base 
Sovietskiye roubli, but yellow gold, icons set 
with gems, frameless pictures from the walls 
of the Hermitage Gallery, and ringssnatched 
from bourgeois fingers. Sometimes by 
error the fingers came along with the 
rings. But the main trade was lawful. Of 
55,000,000 poods of goods bought by 
Russia in 1921, 21,000,000 poods came via 
Reval. 

Esthonia flourished, and her mark today 
stands higher than Germany’s. Optimistic 
Moscow promised to finance a new transit 
railroad, but last spring, while Est negotia 
tors were actually on the way to Moscow, 
the great transit trade ceased. At first 
Esthonia suspected that goods were going 
by Petrograd. Inquiry proved that Petro 
grad was taking little except unpaid-for 
famine-relief food When the engineer 
arrived at Moscow they learned that Rus 
sia’s cash had given out, and that as the 
were no exports imports could not be 
paid for. Thereon the transit boom shrank 
into nothingness; the Scandinavians went 
sadly home with what was left of their 
solid crowns; an ad the idyl of cash, rolling 
stock, vodka, icons, stolen rings and n 
directed fingers came to a grim end 


The German:-Esthonian Idyl 


But simultaneously came to an end ar 
equally touching German-Esthonian idy| 
In politics Reval is anti-German, for Ests, 
to a man, are fiercely nationalistic; and 
they expropriated without paying one cent 
of compensation their native landowning 
barons of German blood. But new com- 
mercial Germans from Berlin and Diissel- 
dorf made themselves pleasant They 
warned Esthonia justly that though she 
might boast of her transit monopoly, trade 
is necessary for transit. If og sold to 
Russia there could be no transit, and in the 
end only Germans would oll Forty per 
cent of Russia’s purchases via Esthonia 
came from Germany; and of Russia’s im- 
ports in 1913 of 1,373,000,000 rubles, 642,- 
800,000 rubles’ worth was German. Again 
putting business before politics, the Ests 
proved willing; and months of brother- 
hood followed. Agents of the Deutsche 
Bank, led by an active Herr Jacobi, gave 
pleasant tipsy dinners to Esthonian mer- 
chants, and negotiated business. German 
transit firms were founded; the Esthonian 
Trade and Industrial Bank came under 
German control; and Germans bought up 
stock in the Harju Bank, whose chief was 
the anti-German Premier Paets. German 
plant for Reval Free Port w - offered on 
credit. But just when really big business 

was brewing, Russian buying dropped off; 
and the big Germans returned to Berlin 
with the tale that Esthonia was intriguing 
with England. 

After this any nation inhumanly 
persistent, less indefatigably undiscourage- 
able than Germany would have gone slow. 
But though all experts, including Ger- 
many’s own, declared that big business 
with Russia was an impossibility, Germans 
proceeded to get ready for impossibilities; 
and when the magic wand which —as faith- 
ful Europe believes—governs Russia’s desti- 
nies gets to work restoringly, Germany will 
scoop hopelessly her rivals. She has got, 
all competently organized and _ fully 
equipped, on paper: 

A German-Russian transport corpora- 
tion, formed by contract between the 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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Free! Memory Test Folder 


How good is your memory? 


HY is it that some peopie think of Frank Watkins 
\ as Fred Wallace? Of Mrs. Hubbard as Mrs. Hilliard? 
Poor memory? No, just an untrained memory. They sim- 
ply have not practiced remembering. One of the best ways 
to cultivate your memory is to 

Play cards for wholesome recreation 

You'll find yourself trying to remember which cards have 
been played—and soon you'll be doing it unconsciously. 
The memory thus trained in card playing, quickly dem- 
onstrates its dependability in other directions. Not only is 
the time spent delightfully whenever you play cards, but 
the mind is developed too. 


Send for your choice of the interesting books listed at the right 


aS 
THE UNITED STATES Nex DEPARTMENT A-1 
DS fy 


PLAYING Carp Co. ey CINCINNATI, U.S. A. 


BICYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS 
(Also Congress Playing Cards; art backs, gold edges) 
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Of interest to those who play 


cards or who want to learn 





Send for these books 


The Official Rules of Card Gam 


How to Play Auction Bridg 


Six Popular Card Games 


How to Entertain with Cards 


Fortune Telling with Playing Cards —« 
Card Tricks for the Amateur Magician 


Card Stunts for Kiddik 


All seven books postpaid 
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Tie that Never Wrinkles” 


Spur lie 


FOUR -IN-HAND 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


HE Spur Tie Four-in-Hand has so many good 

points that, everywhere, you hear well-dressed 
men talking about it. Such a different sort of necktie, 
having all the good qualities of the ordinary four- 
in-hand and none of its disadvantages. 


10 Good Reasons Why You Should Wear It! 
hand tied 


better than you'd tie yourself 

keeps its good appearance always. 
no binding, no yanking 
three ordinary ties 

iff 5 shar att ft coll 

° In in a jiffy whether stiff or soft collar 
6. Adjusts like any four-in-hand — you fix the knot as you like it 
7. Stays put! No adjusting during the day 
8. Never needs pressing 
9. Stylish! You never saw a neater looking four-in-hand. 
10. Madeinanassortmentof beautiful silks — justthe kind youlike. 


It 4 Thies 
Positively « 

Slips easily in collar 
f 

( 


annot wrinkle 


conomical outwears 


; 
4. 

4. 

5 


If you’ré looking for style, value and convenience 
in a tie you should buy a Spur Tie Four-in-Hand 
today. 


, ‘ r 
rwon't supply you send $1 for a Spur Tie 


OK anyway 


LOOK FOR THE NAMI 


HEWES & POTTER, BOSTON 


On the Pacific Coast, PAUL B. HAY, 
San Francisco 





SPUR ON THE TI 


Inc., 120 Battery Street 


50° 
ture Stvlish Convenient 


Ask your Dooler for 


755 BULL-DOG 75% 


AND UP SUS PENDERS AND UP 


MORE AND BETTER BULLDOG GARTERS 
RUBBER Wide and narrow web.30° 
LONGER WEAR Guaranteed to wear 365 days 
GREATER COMFORT / BULL DOG BELTS, 
GUARANTEED C VESTOFF SUSPENDERS 
TO WEAR t , Worn out of sight under 
3G5S DAYS the shirt 75* 


JI0* 
with patented 


The Spur lie Bow 
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| Soviets and the Hamburg-American Line. 





This gives a practical monopoly in trade 
with Petrograd by sea; 

An eastern syndicate for trade with 
Russia, run by Herr Mueller, of the 
Central Board of German Railroads. The 
member concerns are thirty-nine, all first- 
class. Headquarters is Breslau; 

A joint combine by Krupps, Stinnes—in- 
cluding the Sie mens e lectrical interest —and 
the late Rathenau’s General Electricity 
Company, commissioned to restore Russia 
through a corporation in which the three 
German groups and the Soviet Govern- 
ment will each hold one-fourth of the 
stock. Impatient Stinnes, says report, 
intends to withdraw, diverting his energies 
to Jugo-Slavia, where he lately formed a 


| Siemens Corporation; 





| Germany, 
| the Siemens-Martin process, 


A general Russo-German import and 
export company, with seat at Moscow, 
sanctioned by the Soviet Supreme Council 
of industry; 

A syndicate, backed by the Deutsche 
Bank, for restoration of Petrograd’s build- 
ings and municipal works; 

A bank for Eastern European trade; 

The Northern Bank for Trade and In- 
dustry, started by the Darmstadter Bank 
and a Russian group in Berlin; 

An agreement with Ukrainia to lend 
100,000,000 marks in exchange for con- 
cessions; 

A Russo-German company for economic 
initiative in Soviet Central Asia; 

A lease of coast land in the Crimea; 

A monopoly to export Russian scrap iron. 
Russia is a wilderness of rusty metal; and 
having gone over wholesale to 
badly needs 


| scrap; 


| economical operations exist. 


Konigsberg, 
the frontier 


An economic institute—at 
East Prussia—for Russia and 
States 

Besides these there are of minor 
concerns, all competent to do vast business 
and to reap unimaginable wealth. Prob- 
ably 2,000,000,000 marks are invested 
But most of the undertakings so far consist 
of the mere paper which a Russian proverb 
says | tolerates everything—“ Bumaga tierpit 
vsyo!"’ The plans are paper because the 
Russian plans on which they are based are 
paper. On paper Russia is again an object 
of trade, industry and personal enrichment. 
On paper all necessary facilities for normal 
Their restora- 


scores 


| tion began with the abolition of shop con- 


| substitution of a 


| freedom of home trade was restored. 


workmen's committees and the 
centralized nationaliza- 
tion which was pure capitalism, though at 
first state capitalism. In March, 1921, 
After 


trol by 


| it was discovered that trade could not be 


owners, 


| Coal 


| combine. 


free if the mechanism of trade was lacking 
capitalistic forms were reéstablished head- 
long. In outward form Soviet Russia’s 
economical system today does not differ 
radically from that of any other European 
state. Russia, true, is still ruled by Bol- 
sheviks, but the of Bolshevik 
rule has been made possible only by the 
unqualified abandonment of Bolshevism. 


persistence 


Capitalism Embraced by Bolshevists 


Banking in Russia is again lawful. State 
banking has been in force since the fall of 
last year; the restoration of private bank- 
ing is being planned by a commission; 
banking deposits to unlimited amount are 
again inviolate. The new bills-of-exchanges 
law is a copy of the old law of 1906. The 
stock exchange, which had flourished illic- 
itly since 1920, has been reopened. Fifteen 
produce ‘e exchanges are working. Industrial 
eens is recognized in a veiled form; 
long leases of mills and workshops are 
given without consideration to the former 


Trusts are everywhere. Russia first be- 
came a trust country under the late Sergius 
Witte; and before the war her Produgol 
Trust was, after the Rhenish- 
Westphalian Syndicate, Europe’s biggest 
Today the biggest of nineteen 


| trusts, embracing 989 concerns, is the Jugo- 


stahl, wherein are fused the three chief 


} coal and iron concerns on the Donetz. 


Up to a limited sum the right of inheri- 
tance has been restored. A law of May, 
1922, legalized private land ow nership. 
Whereas land seized by the peasants in 
1917 was until lately, in law and strict 
theory, national property, the new law 
gives the peasant a right to hold his farm in 
perpetuity, even if the farm is bigger than 
the average. This revives Premier Stoly- 
pin’s law of 1906, which, by facilitating the 
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partition among the peasants of com 
munally owned land, favored the develop- 
ment of a conservative rural class. Private 
ownership of city houses is permitted if 
only the owner will pay for repairs. For 
eigners may found corporations in partner- 
ship with the soviet state; and when 
Moscow discovered that a maximum 49 per 
ent of foreign-owned stock in a corpora- 
tion did not attract capital they raised the 
maximum to 75 per cent. Even the soviet 
state’s continued foreign-trade monopoly 
is broken by the right given to trusts to 
import and export directly. Russia with 
these laws is again a capitalistic country in 
which business can be carried on quite a 
efficiently—in theory—as in countries 
which have not passed through the com- 
munist fire. 


Russia’s Reversion 


But business is not carried on. Less home 
business is done today than two years ago, 
when communism still stood erect. The 
reason is that the substance of business 
does not exist. The new laws are merely 
the frame. Land, mines, factories, shares 
are the substance. Anyone who finds them 
can operate them, but no one can find 
them. Russia has no money, no raw ma 
terials, no fuel, no workable machines, 
no dependable transport, no habitable 
houses, no qualified labor, no farms worth 
the name. She has no buying power. In 
the spring of this year this final stage of 
inanition was signalized by a decree order- 
ing reduction of industrial output. In the 
first soviet years the misfortune was under- 
production. But as every citizen wanted 
solid goods in exchange for his dwindling 
rubles all the little that was produced was 
easily sold. 

Of late, paper incomes and the enormous 
accumulations of paper capital have failed 
to keep pace with paper prices; and the 
Russian cannot buy what there is to buy 
Between late 1917 and the summer of this 
year soviet note circulation rose 10,000 
fold, but prices in the same time 
390,000-fold. Measured average Rus 
sian earnings, prices have therefore riser 
fortyfold. Already in April industrial pro 
duction was only 65 per cent of the produc- 
tion in February; but sales of home goods 
had fallen to 199 per cent of the Febru 
ary sales. This brought the order to reduce 
production. People who cannot buy home 
goods naturally cannot buy foreign good 
At the present official exchange of 2,500,000 
rubles to the dollar, foreign goods cost more 
than 1,000,000 times as much as they cost 
in 1914. 

This is no mere exchange vagary, to be 
cured by currency reform. It expresse 
the fact that Russia has lost the first condi- 
tion of trade, the ability to exchange some 
thing of value for something else of value 
or in other words, that Russia has reverted 
to a permanently deteriorated standard of 
life. 

Germans lately tried to establish banks 
in Russia. They found that just as there is 
no substance in trade, there is no substance 
in banking. Banks deal with money; 
Soviet Russian banking deals with fig 
ures. By decree of October 12, 1921, was 
reopened the State Bank, at first with capi- 
tal of 2,000,000,000,000 rubles, since in 
creased to 5,750,000,000,000. The State 
Bank’s function was not to issue notes 
another institution’s 90,000 printers see to 
that— but to foster industry and trade. It 
set actively to work to reintroduce the bill 
of exchange. But no sane Russian will 
touch a bill. Though the legal interest rate 
is 6 per cent a month, which means that at 
simple interest 1000 rubles becomes 1720 
rubles in a year, the doubling of prices 
every two months means that 1720 rubles 
a year will buy only as much as 
thirty rubles today. The Russian who 
lends money , cent 


rose 


hence 


at the usurer’s 72 per 
loses in a year 97 per cent of his real capi- 
tal. The State Bank’s 18,629,292,000,000 
rubles’ assets in the last monthly report 
contain only 16,000,000,000, or at present 
exchange $6000—in bills. The rest of the 
18,629,292,000,000 assets are figures — doles 
to half-dead nationalized manufactures, 
loans to the state, and other claims which 
have nothing to do with real production or 
commerce, and which have less than no 
chance of being ever repaid. 

The Soviet magnate Rykoff, long presi- 
dent of the Supreme Council of Industry, 
and Lenine’s likeliest successor, himself 
lately declared that Europe in regard to 
Russia suffers from a double delusion. The 
minor half of the delusion is that Russian 





































trade, finances and concessions can mean 
anything important for ages to come. The 
meee and fundamental half is the easy 
belief that even a full restoration of Russia 
would make a vast difference to the world 
Of late some of Europe’s sharper critics of 
popular crazes have waked up to the latter 
fact. Italy’s former premier, Signor Nitti, 
has replied on this issue to optimists of the 
Lloyd George school. Russia, said Nitti, 
was not at her best a first-class commercial 
power whose trade was vital to the world. 
Her prewar trade was smaller than the 
trade of some minor statelets with a hun- 
dredth of her area. The Belgian economist 
Pierre Forthomme discovered that Russian 
exports and imports were even smaller 
than those of his own small country. In 
1913, Belgium’s turnover both ways was 
9,000,000,000 francs, Russia’s was 7,000,- 
000,000. Sweden was Russia’s near neigh- 
bor, and she specialized in the mechanical 
manufactures which Russia most needed 
But less than 4 per cent of her exports, 
Says the Stockholm economist and editor, 
Helmer Key, went to Russia. True, Russia 
fed part of Europe; but postwar experience 
shows that Europe can be fed from other 
sources; and Europe would be well content 
if only Russia could feed herself. Wit 
that, the major delusion is disposed of 
and only the minor delusion that Russiar 
trade is really beginning to recover remair 


A Post-Mortem on Russian Trade 
All mar 


uf; acturing 
a surplus of goods, or 


countries toda! have 
a margin ol po sible 





production over the maximum home cor 
sumption, which would enable then 

supply Russia with the manufactured 
wares she wants. The one check to trade 


is therefore Russia’s inability to pay. She 
can pay only with exports or with gold, 
xport being atemporary makeshift. At 
Genoa or The Hagu 
tatisticians are quite frank about 
exports. The table here given, which comes 
from the official Ekonomitcheskay a Zhizn 
of March seventh, is compiled in poods i 
pood is thirty-six pounds. -because paper 
ruble values have ceased to mean anything. 
It shows that in the year preceding the 
restoration of capitalism and the full re 
opening of international relations Russia 
exported less than one two-thousandth of 
her moderately big prewar exports: 


golde 
home -not at 


soviet 





RAW FINISHE! 


In 1921, with foreign relations reéstab- 
lished, exports rose to 12,963,048 
That was still less than 1 per cent of prewar 
exports, but even it has not main- 
tained in the present year, and analysis of 
ts composition shows that it promises 
nothing. At rate of export of 1921, exports 
in the first quarter of 1922 should 
been 3,240,000 poods; in fact they were 
only 1,696,000 poods, and of this only 
600,000 poods were exported in the second 
and third months. Whereas in 1913 half 
the exports were food, while practically no 
imports except colonial wares were food, 
in 1921 only one twenty-fifth of exports 
or 583,000 poods—were food. Of the 
remainder 10,000,000 poods were timber 
3ut Russia in 1921 imported 20,000,000 
poods of food, or nearly forty 
food exports, 

Timber excepted, therefore, Russi: 
lost entirely the prewar basis of exch 
that is, the food and raw materials formerly 
sent abroad to pay for manufactured wares 
The prewar raw-materials exports were 
largely products of farming; and _ the 
causes that make Russia unable to feed 
herself, much export food, are the 
causes why export of raw material 
of the question. By export of goods Russi: 
cannot for all measurable time pay lor 
imports. Export of gold, the means by 
which the present passive trade balance 
are corrected, is coming to an end. Of 
1,604,000,000 rubles gold possessed in July, 
1914, only 117,300,000 rubles were left on 
April 30, 1922. Home mining of gold ha 
practically ceased. In 1913 were mined 
133,704 pounds; 14,364 pounds in 1919 
3924 pounds in 1920; 3024 pounds in 1921 
The great church and monastery expro- 
priation has so far yielded only 756 pounds 
When the maximum estimated 120,000,000 
gold available for export comes to an end, 
and if no foreign credits are given, Russia’s 


poods. 


been 


have 


times her 





less 


is out 





imports will be limited to the values 
exports; anc 


smaller, 


1 as these mall expor ar 
becomir 1g imports will soor 
practic ally nil. 
Russia's theoret 
not yielded Europe one ¢ 
Individual sellers have aad 
the whole account with for 
shows a heavy loss. The value of 
foreign purch: 1920 and 





ot profit 





ases in 


which perhaps $25,000,000 was_ profit 


Against that stands ners 000 sunk by 
free ports 
measures—for the 


Europe in capital pre} 
railroads and other 
boom that never came 
rope now dimly realizes, I 
that trade requires mutual product ion 
and that Russia had ceased to veoduce 
Those few men who are makin 
of Russia today are men who rez 
plain truth of political economy, 
therefore set themselves to 
Russia’s productive powers on the 
foreigners who went to Russia 
neluding 3000 expe rt Germar 


yarati 


The | der, Eu 


ized this 


spot 





workme! 





have come back disappointed 

foreigners have overcome difficul 

which the toughest Russiar 

these are the first millionaire 

new capitalism. One is the Finn, | 
who learned his business as textiles expert 


New England. 

Another isa German, Caspari, wholearne 
his business under August Thyssen of Mu 
Kallio returned from America ; 
communist, fled to Moscow after the fail 
ire of the Finno-Russian Red 
d by Trotzky, 
redder in Moscow 


1918, was welcome 
t roved ever 
il Hel ingfors. 

When Ler 


> restored apitalisn 





dutifully became a_ capitalist. Hav 
first run Moscow’s cotton mills with 
relative—suecess by rapping bad plant 


and concentrati: 4 all good plant in 


couple of well-arranged building Kallio 
btained | ses of mills for himself Wher 
Buc bovine, olen of the Pravda, the 


twentieth cent iry'S ‘sea-green 
» Robespierre,”” assa him as a grab 

ing monopolist Kallio re <ohs: with proof 
at heh ad sextupled pro duction in a dozen 


in erry” 


tenes Kallio is no paper millionaire or 
billionaire. His paper-ruble profits go im 
mediately into solid goods, mills, machines 
and transport; when no more textiles mi is 


could be had he dealt ir 


paper; when peasants could not buy hi 
costly ru vds with cash he opened barter 
centers brought food to the cities, and 
sold it for jewelry and house Kallio’s 
ruble bank balance would probably not 


fifty dollars; but at 
his mills, land 
$100,000,000 


prewar Value 


and concessions would fe 


The Unattractive Reality 


much the 
making nals with 
got fat on rye 
and today for 


German, went 
same way. He began by 
his own hands, slept on rag 


bread eked out with straw 


Caspari, the 


his own account turns out rolling stock 
steam plows and electric motors. The 
Gomsa Trust, which fuses all metal and 


Moscow Industrial 


engineering works in the i 
Offered a 


District, is largely his creatior 


lease of southern metal works, with right to 
20 per cent of the pront Caspari de 
manded 50 per cent. Certain that there 


would be no profits for years to come, the 
Council agreed. Within three 
months profits were being made. Caspari 
ral mines, and tracts of timberland 


Supreme 


ow! 
in the northern province, Vologda. The 
abler Moscow bosses support him Grim 
experience has taught them that manu 
facturing bureaucrats will never make 
5 


supporting stats 
Russia will be made self j 
ever, by men of the Kallio and Caspari 


ed by ea 


upporting, 

restor 

optimists’ plans ¢ tation of a ready 
El Dorado Russia is 

an extended Kirghiz Steppe, a nat 

fertile stripped bare of all past 

cumulations of wealth, but wi 


made today merely 
irally 
desert ac 


th potentiall 








ties of illimitable wealth for pioneers who 
can with their own hands t potentiali- 
ties into facts. Tough creators of the type 
that made the American Middle West out 
of redskin prairies must first work for a 


Then the day of the telephor 

ing financier and the armchair international 
will come. Europe is beginning 
up to this unattractive reality, but 
fully awake; and meantime 
the vast brass El Dorado glitters on the 
horizon, causing disappointment 


generation 
merchant 
to wake 


she is not yet 


and loss. 


money, but 
countries 
Russia’s 
1921 was 
259,557,000 gold rubles, or $130,000,000, o 
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THE LONG-BELL LUMBER 
COMPANY provides a home 
plan service to retail lumber 
dealers. There are many hom< 

. The 
one pictured above is LONG 
BELL Plan No. 400. Ask your 
lumberman. If he hasn't it, 
write us and we will give you 
the names of retail lumbermen 
in your conmimunity where you 
can see the LONG-BELL plan 
sheets. 
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ore homes! 


but Jetter built homes. 
That’s the important thing. 


This is the age of quality. ‘‘Not how cheaply 
can | build, but how well’ should be your thought 
when you pore over home plans, when you consult 
architects, contractors and lumbermen. 


Inferior materials are an extravagance none can 
afford. For a home, to be a real investment both 
in money and satisfaction, must last as long as you 
care to live in it. 

« « < 

Almost everything that goes into the building of 
a home bears the trade-mark of some manufacturet 
who has said to himself: 


‘If I am to realize my ambitions in building a 
permanent business, [ must put into what I make 
the best of my skill and knowledge, must label it 
with my trade-marked name, must win for that 


name an honorable place and must keep it s¢ 
@€e@@ 


‘Trade-marks are guides to good merchandise. 
You have proved it for yourself in buying the food 
you eat and the clothing you wear. 


Ask Your 


The most widely used building material that goe: 


into homes is Zander. You should 4vow the lumber 
you buy—and you can. 

For it, too, is trade-marked. You can buy it by 
brand with the same assurance you buy other trade 
marked goods 

ew % 

Phe name Lonco-Brett on lumber is your guide 
mark to lumber and lumber products of untform 
quality. 

LonG-Beit Lumber has back of it 47 years of 
honorable enterprise 

LonG-Be_t Lumber comes from exceptional 
stands of virgin timber; manufactured in modern 
mills. 

Lonco-Breie Lumber is made by skilled workmen 

men who take a personal pride in a_ product 
bearing their company’s name. 

LonG-Bec_t Lumber is manufactured and graded 
under the supervision of experts who work to a 
standard. Each log is cut for purposes for which 


it is best adapte dl 


LonGc-Beit Jamber ts trade-marked. 17 


mean + unmistakable identification e sam 
Wd f ad YWUYVI7I r } Ny d dd d le} 


IMCMCNUAHAISC. 


Lumberman 





The LpneRert Lumber Company 


R.A.LONG BUILDING Lumbermen since 1875 KANSAS CITW 


Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, 
Poles, Ties, Piling and Wood Blocks; California White Pins 


Lumber, Sash and Doors, 
Southern Hardwoods, 


Standardized Woodwork; 


Oak Flooring. 
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SILENT 


SIWELC 


Pr 
$108 


OrwithMah 


“TEPECO” Water Closets 


for Every Place and Purse 


OU will never be proud of a bath- 
room that contains an inferior water 
It will too quickly becorne foul 
and subject to repairs through faulty oper- 
ation. If you are building a home or 
remodeling, give this subject your first 
attention. 


closet. 


The Silent Si-wel-clo is the leader of a group ol 
Water Closets which The Trenton Petteries 
(Company has developed to meet all types of build 
ing construction from the big hotel to the modest 
bungalow. 


We, of course, consider the Silent Si-wel-clo the 
most desirable. It suppresses a noise you do not 
want heard and do not want to hear. For those 
who cannot afford it, we make other good closets. 
Into our “Welling,” “Merit” and “Saxon” we have 
merged as many of the excellencies of the Silent 
Closet as was possible. Each in its class and at 
its price is the best the market affords. Each is 
equipped with a tank of glistening white china, 
with surface unaffected by stain, acid or soil, and 
trouble-proof working parts. 


Send for our Plan Books on Plumbing, Edition D 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


won 

[SAXON) 

Price — $57.50 Price —$53.15 
I B. Trenton F.O.B. Treston 
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| SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


Continued from Page 28) 


his mouth open wide, and a big long-tailed 
lizard was on his breast catching flies off his 
chin. Just for a joke I thought I would 
seare Slim a little, so I threw open the flaps 
and let out a war whoop. I don’t know yet 
whether I scared Slim or the lizard the 
worst. The first and nearest hiding place 
the lizard saw was right in front of him 
and he hid. If you've ever seen a real live 
Arizona lizard hot foot it down the road in 
front of one of the latest flivvers, you can 
guess about how long it took this one to 
disappear. Chuckawalla woke up and 
moved faster than I could ever get him to 
before, but all he got was about two inches 
of the tail. When he spit that out and 
couldn’t see anything else but me standing 
there in the door laughing my head off he 
got mad and blamed me for it all without 
even knowing much about what had hap- 
pened except that there was something 
wrong inside that was tickling me and him 
Chuckawalla has the reputation of 
being about the quickest and straightest 
shot in Arizona—but there is nothing at all 
low about me when I make up my mind to 
go somewhere and I was out of range by the 
time he had emptied his 30-30 at me twice 
| and he missed me both times, being nerv- 
ous in his stomach. I have been hiding out 
| ever since, lying around in the greasewood 
nights and watching all the trails daytimes 
| because Slim has been threatening to kill 
| me on sight or make me eat a live raw rat- 
| tlesnake. I want someone to tell Chucka- 
| walla that I didn’t do it a-purpose and if 
| that fool lizard had had any sense he 
| wouldn’t have committed suicide that way 
anyway. Maybe he ain’t dead, Slim, and 
if he was any particular pet of yours I've 
got a bottle of medicine*and maybe you 
can save him yet if you hurry up and call 
an armistice. 


too 


Omar Khayyam said that he could dine 
on a loaf of bread and a jug of wine with 
Her beside him and feel content in the wil- 
derness—-but he only meant that he liked 
the Desert and his old tin lizzie and the 
crooked roads that make you dizzy--that 
start any place and lead nowhere and just 
keep a-going and never care. He liked the 











mesquite and the greasewood smell and 
the long hot days that feel like hell; the 
red sunsets and the cool moonlight and the 
sweet air of the Desert Night—for 
Omar Khayyam was a wonderful man, who 
lived his life on an easy plan, with his girls 
and his wine and a big silk tent My, 
Oh My! What a Life He Spent! The Des- 
ert is here like it always was—but you can’t 
Khayyam any more becuz—in these dry 
days when even Home-Brew is on the list 
of the things taboo, old Omar Khayyam 
and his Jug of Juice would soon get locked 
in the calaboose. 


soit 


Salome has the purest water and the 
clearest air in the whole world—including 
Texas. Don’t mix Salome with Yuma, 
where the bad soldier lived, and when he 
died—well, he sent for his blankets and 
overcoat 

Yes, it was through the streets of Yuma 
that the coyote chased the jack rabbit 
and they were both walking—and it wasn’t 
more than three figures in the shade at 
midnight either. Just warm 


Tourists stopping at the Salome Service 
Station always get their TANKS full of gas; 
at some of these sagebrush and side-track 
stations they get their EAR full 

Dick Wick Hall, 
Editor and ¢ 
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Fair and Warmer 


FAIR and Dear, 
( O Dear and F 
Would thou wert her 

Or I were there! 

O Dear, repair, 
I pray, to here. 

TI can't go there, 
The Jare ’s so dear 
I must adhere, 

Oh, curst affair 
If thou weren't dear 

I wouldn't care. 

Still thou art there 

And J am here. 

It isn’t Jair, 
O Dear, O Dear! 


' 











The Way You Feel Just After Shaving Your Mustache 
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The Ideal 
Kitchen Plan 
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| HOOSIER 


Makes Kitchen Wark a Foy 


a Che owner of a large apartment house wrote us: 











“When we took over this apartment house last Fall, we found the kitchens 
forty-six of them) equipped with HoosiFR Kitchen Cabinets. 

















“We have heard only words of enthusiastic praise from every tenant. We have 
seen the way prospective tenants have been interested in the completeness and con 
venience of the HOosIER kitchens and what a great advantage they give over the 
very best built-in cupboards and cabinet work of the carpenter. 





‘‘We do not see how any builder can fail to see the wonderful benefit the Hoosier 
Kitchen Cabinet is to any kitchen. We simply could not do without them.’’ 


For Old Kitchens and New will save you is to go to the Ho 
HOOSIER Excels your town and ask him t 
Hoosier demonstration - 

. It what tw o 

t ” 
| Hoostt owr hay ny KNOW that nothing . rea: es . ° oO 
iy Paar Get This Great Labor-Saving : 

Hor : ae cs Convenience on Easy Terms—You'll 
va. ia Never Miss the Money 

‘ Pr 


Ho 


A Free Book of 
Kitchen Plans 


| 


Know how muché ti 





THe Hooster MANnuracturinG Co., Main Office: 1022 Sidney St., Newcastle, Ind 
Brancue Mezzanine Floor, Pacific Bldg., San Fr 0; 368 Portage Ave., W ex. M ( ’ tural Le ¢ ° | 
Ipeat Furnrrure Equiement, 9 Preston Street, Liverpool, Ens 
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The All-Weather Label 


is your assurance that you are buying 
the wonderful corduroy with the exclu- 
sive ‘‘All-Weather’’ Feature, which 
makes it resistant alike to water, wear, 
and weather 


Boys’ Suits made of Crompton 


‘‘All-Weather’’ Corduroy combine 
those distinctive characteristics of style 
and jauntiness which make the wearer 
always look his best. At the same time 
they have the strength to withstand the 
hardest daily use. 


Men’s Pants made of Crompton 
‘*All-Weather’’ Corduroy are ideal for 
that regular or occasional wear which 
calls for comfort and extra durability. 


For Suits and Pants that will actually 
give double the wear of any ordinary 
fabric, buy those made of Crompton 
‘‘All-Weather’’ Corduroy. 


At Representative Clothing Stores 
Everywhere 
Our booklet, ‘The Economy of Corduroy, 


free on request. Ask your clothing dealer or 
write us for a copy. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., Inc. 


47 East 31st Street, New York City 


» show you the 
Test, showing the 
water resistance of this corduroy 


CROMPTON 
All-Weather 





CORDUROY 





| cles have arisen. 
| no real sense of nationalism. 





| the subjec 


phase of a much larger difficulty. 


| justice to the 
| not only kept Tsingtao clean and orderly 


| twenty thousand dollars, Mexican 
compelled to send the troops to Tsinanfu 
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THE CHANGING EAST 


(Continued from Page 38) 


bills is in reality a joke, because there is not 
a dollar in the Chinese national treasury. 
While I am writing this article the an- 
nouncement was cabled from Peking that 
the Minister of Finance had shut up shop, 
owing to the fact that all available funds 
were exhausted. Chinais chronically broke. 

In view of the widespread indignation 


| over Japan's long retention of Kiao-chau 


and the corresponding enthusiasm which 
greeted the Washington decision, one 


| scheme was to raise the money through 


popular subscription. Here again obsta- 
The average Chinese has 
It is due to 
individualisrn of the nation. 
Japanese puts emperor and 


the intense 


Where the 


| empire first, the Chinese places himself in 
| the van. 


The wave of emotion over Shan- 
tung had practically subsided by the time 
the drive for subscriptions began. Again, 
if the period of payment must extend over 
a period of years, it will be difficult to keep 
whatever national emotions do exist keyed 


| up all that time. 


It was planned to inaugurate the popular 
offensive for funds on what is known as 
Humiliation Day, which is the anniversary 
of the date when the Twenty-one Demands 
were imposed. I was in Shanghai on the 
anniversary this year. The national flags 
hung at half mast and it was expected that 
sentiment would loosen up the Chinese 
bank roll. Although some of the merchants 
donated a share of their profits the general 
results were disappointing. If this effort 
is to be successful it must be highly or- 
ganized. Later on in this article the person 
properly ~~ will give his views on 
Meanwhile, it is apparent 
that the ambition to pay the Shan-tung 
bill will have some pretty hard sledding 


Handicapped Officials 


The money feature, however, is only one 
What- 
ever their motives, it must be said, in 
Japanese, that they have 


but they have maintained order and disci- 
pline along the railway. Not only is it 


doubtful if China can raise the withdrawal 


bill, but her ability to maintain the sanitary 
and other integrity of Tsingtao is seriously 
in question. The Chinese are not a par- 
ticularly antiseptic people and their native 
cities reek. It has frequently been said 
that the national air of China knocks you 
down instead of making you rise to your 
feet. It is only when they are strongly 
jacked up by the foreigner that the Chinese 
seem to be able to enforce law and sanita- 
tion. 

An illustration of the handicaps under 
which the officials charged with the transfer 
of the province will labor developed while 
I was in Peking. The Tsingtao-Tsinanfu 
Railway under Japanese suzerainty was 
guarded by a considerable contingent of 
troops. Through an understanding entered 
into between China and Japan these troops 
were to be evacuated at regular inter- 
vals during April. As each contingent 
withdrew, a corre sponding detachment of 
Chinese guards was to take its place. These 
Chinese guards were chosen from among 
the Peking Metropolitan Gendarmerie, a 
sort of constabulary trained by foreign offi- 
cers and which had heretofore been in- 
trusted with the protection of the region 
immediately surrounding the Legation 
Quarter. Since these troops were part of 
the municipal force their equipment had te 
remain in Peking. 

When Dr. C. T. Wang, Director General 
of the Office for the Rehabilitation of 
Shan-tung Rights, made a demand on the 
War Office for uniforms and equipment for 
the first detachment of railway troops he 
vas told that he would have to deposit 
forty dollars for every rifle that he secured 
and that he would also have to pay for the 
uniforms. Since he had already exhausted 
the absurdly low appropriation already 
made for his work—I think it aggregated 
he was 


unarmed. After much protest and hag- 
gling the Tuchun of Shan-tung loaned 
enough rifles to equip the men. All were 
obsolete and half of them would not shoot. 
The guards were powerless. The point of 
| this story is that not only did China fall 


| down in the first step towards the redemp- 


tion of her holy province but she laid the 


much sought railway open to the mercy of 
the innumerable bandits that infest the 
region. 

Since I have referred to bandits another 
matter bearing on withdrawal may be dis- 
posedofhere. Although banditry and China 
in general have become almost synonymous 
terms, one of the principal strongholds is 
Shan-tung province. The neighborhood of 
the leased territory is the particul: vd stamp- 
ing ground of these gentry. The Japanese, 
who are strong on statistics, made a bandit 
census last year and disclosed exactly 
twenty-five thousand in good standing 
The catalogued crooks belonged to what 
might be called the official, or ning 
class. There are thousands of others who 
prey intermittently and who are not mem- 
bers of the union, as it were. There is a 
bandit guild, just as there is a guild fo 
every other activity. The widespread oper- 
ations of guerrillas, who have not hesitated 
to hold up trains and rob the passengers, 
are responsible for the railway guards 
The Chinese robber stands in some fear of 
a foreign soldier but has contempt for his 
own. Now that Chinese troops are on the 
police job there are grave doubts as to their 
ability to hold their lawless countrymen i: 
check. 

These frank and unashamed bandits con- 
stitute only one menace to the lawful and 
legitimate restoration of Shan-tung. We 
now come to what might be called th 
unofficial banditry. H: — was the i! 
dry on the W ashingt on agreement whe 
the Chinese politician Bot on the job. Ir 
China nearly everything, including matri- 
mony, is re garded as ‘legitimate graft 
Hence a group of seasoned and hardens 
officeholders got together and formed a 
syndicate to purchase many of the valuabk 
properties which in the natural course of 
restoration events would have been re 
turned to the government. You are 1 
surprised to learn that Japanese financ« 
was behind the enterprise. So much obje 
tion was raised to the undertaking by 
Chinese who were sincerely and loyally 
interested in the unencumbered return of 
Shan-tung that the project has been tem 
porarily halted. Such insts nees as this 
will impede the business of transfer. Inci 
dentally the Japanese are making capita 
out of every blunder that the Chinese 
commit. It gives them the opportunity t 
say to the world, ‘‘We alone are capabk 
of maintaining order in Shan-tung.”’ 


Industries of Shan-tung 


Even if China can raise the money 
pay for the railway and improvements sh¢ 
will find that the Japanese are still strongly 
intrenched. Both Tsingtao and Tsinanfu, 
and especially the former, have large Japa- 
nese populations which have come to stay 
In Tsingtao there are 23,182 Nipponess 
If you know anything about their birth 
rate you also know that there will be a good 
many more next year. You get some idea 
of the increase when I say that in 1913 
there were only 342 Japanese in Tsingtac 
and wg: number included Koreans. 

» Japanese have developed a control 
of various important industries in Shan- 
tung. For one thing, they have been export- 
ing hundreds of millions of eggs every year 
to their native country. The best beef in the 
East comes from Shan-tung, and the Japa- 
nese have got thtir hooks into the slaugh- 
tering and exporting of it. They also have 
gone in heavily for salt and matches. In 
annexing the salt business the y encroached 
upon a Chinese industry that goes back 
thousands of years. These salt rights were 
part of the original German lease. Shan- 
tung has always been a great salt center 
and the salt tax is part of the security for 
some of the many foreign loans that China 
has negotiated during the past five years. 
The return of the salt privileges is clut 
tered up with the usual complications, be- 
cause the Japanese now want what the 
Chinese consider is more than double the 
value of the concessions and the improve- 
ments. 

There is no doubt that the Japanese 
have invested large sums at Kiao-chau and 
elsewhere in Shan-tung. The total amount 
is represented at about one hundred and 
thirty million yen, or approximately sixty- 
five million dollars in American money 
This includes the cost of the wireless sta- 
tion, railway equipment and workshops, 

(Continued on Page 145 
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"Why a pair of Fownes 





EVENING POST 


means a pair of gloves” 


When you say— 
“T want a pair of Fownes,” to any 
American glove merchant, he is not 
likely to answer 


“Excuse me, what was it you wanted? 


He knows that you want gloves—good 
gloves. . . . And he will show you 
Fownes if he has them, or explain the 
merits of another brand. 


It is much the same in London or 
Capetown, Melbourne or Cairo. 


Wherever gloves are a recognized part 
of man’s apparel, you will find 
recognition of the name Fownes. 


But here is the danger of reputation: 
while “‘Fownes” stands for “‘gloves’’, 
all gloves are far from being Fownes. 
A distinction with a difference! 





The first Fownes gloves were sold 
in 1777. For one hundred and forty- 
five years, one policy has prevailed: 
to make a fine product; to sell it 
under the maker’s own name and to 
price it fairly— The name Fownes in 
the wrist of a glove is our signature 
to the genuine and your assurance 
of good value. 


It’s a Fownes- 
that’s all you 
need to know 
about a glove 


For the retail dealer doe snot make th 


glo es he sells. 


He may be a better judge of hand-weat 
than his customer,—yet he, too, must 
rely on the maker’s faithfulness in 


maintaining the promised quality. 


The makers of Fownes have kept faith 


with the trade and with glove wearers. 


That is the only secret of Fownes 
prestige. That is why the name 
represents very definite standards 


throughout the glove industry. 


And that is why we stamp the name in 
the wrist of every pair. 


You could not have a more reliable 


guide to reliable gloves, to authentic 


style and to true economy. 


Men spend little money and less 
thought on gloves, in comparison with 
the rest of their attire. Yet nothing 
improves their appearance so much, 


for such a small « utlay. 


The well gloved man is usually a well 
dressed man. specially it he suits 
his gloves to his suit 

Smart, sturdy Capes, swagger Bucks, 
or velvety Mochas, according to 
occasion. All listed in our book 


’ 


| 
let. 


lownes may be worn comfortably loos: 
on account of their perfect fit. 


Send us the name of your dealer if he 
cannot supply you, and we will send 
our free booklet of og styles for men 


, 


women and children. 


KFowNeES Broruwers & Co, Ine. 
119 West soth St. New York 
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t back a life, your 
brakes aint workin’ right 


“Got to be careful here arailroad crossin’ is just about 
the most dangerous place there is. Often, tolks’Il drive almost 
up on the tracks without knowin’ it... .. . that’s when 
good brake lining comes in handy. If you use Raybesto: 
you can STOP before the train goes thunderin’ by. Last 
year, nearly 4,000 people was hurt or killed takin’ chances 
at grade crossin’s. It don’t pay to use poor brake linin’. 
Remember, the engine driver expects you to STOP because 
he can’t in time to prevent an accident. If you was to see 
what I see here at this crossin’, you'd never teel sate till 


you had Raybestos on your brakes!”’ 


Raybestos Brake Lining brings to the car owner a factor of 
safety which is beyond price. The dependability of this sturdy 
lining is recognized by those who look for quality. The Silver 
Edge Is, of course, assurance that you arc bus ng ye Ray bestos 


rather than one of many imitations. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 


This sien over the door of a garage 
pair shop indicates not only the 
ity of the shop displaying . . . 
; é ; 7 playing Bridgeport, Conn. Peterborough, Ont., Canada 
wssures better brake service t : 


Factories 


Branches: Detroit, 2631 Woodward Ave San Francisco, 835 Po: 


Chicago, 1603 South Michigan Ave. Washington, D. C., 107 Columbian Building 
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(Continued from Page 142 
public buildings, water works, slaughter- 
houses and electric plants. 

That the Japanese were determined to 
retain their grip in Shan-tung was deron- 
trated early this year by an undertaking 
which, happily for the Chinese, practically 
came to grief. The way of it was this: 

Just as soon as it became known that 
Japan would withdraw from the leased 
territory the Chief of Civil Administration 
at Tsingtao sent out notices to all his 
countrymen who held leases on land, in- 
forming them that the property would be 
He invited bids, which 
opened at a stipulated time. 
every 


al posed of by sale 
were to be 
Naturally, Japanese flocked to take 
advantage of this opportunity It 
permanent acquisition of a large 
highly valuable building and residence sites 
fthecity. By acquiring these sites through 
actual purchase before evacuation the Jap- 
anese could not be dislodged 


meant 


slice of 


One of the conditions upon which the 
ales were to be made was that no one 
ild buy property without agreeing to 
erect a building of a certain value upon it 


lhe Yokohama Specie which has a 

g branch at Tsingtao, announced that it 
vould d money to all leaseholders who 
desired to purchase land and build houses 
Long before the Washington decision was 
registered, a building boom started in 
ngtao. The Japanese did not want to 
i the lightning 


} 
Dank, 





take any chances in case 
truck 
Quite naturally Chi 


ina’s indignation was 
determi 


tirred by the ation to sell the 
land, and the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs at Peking at once 


leased 


lodged a strenu 


ous protest with the Japanese Minister 
tuere Tokio aw that the blunder would 
react against Japan everywhere, and the 


! the 
of leased land 
the 


innouncement icially made by 
Oftice 


would not be honored by 


Was 0 
roreign that the sale 
government 
Such sales as had already been negotiated 
ilidated. 


When | 


Japanese 


all the 
Shan 
small garr 
all garri 
on remained ir ngtao proper. By the 
terms of the treaty covering the withdrawal 
(hina Is 


June 


left 


left China early Fi 


railway guards had 


tung and only ae 





mparati 








authorized to take full possession 
months after the 
Since both Japan and China 
ratified the document it is 
that so far as uniformed 
Japan will be out 
October 


: leased zone three 


ation 





have formalls 
ife to assume 
are concerned, 


tung by 


f Shar 


The Three Mr. Wangs 





While this article is being written a joint 
ommission composed of Chinese and Jap 
inese is in session at Peking to discuss the 
nal details of transfer and to fix the price 
hat China must pay. Just how that little 
oker will work out remains to be seer 


If Japan presents an bill, ther 
the good will begot of her acquiescence will 
be considerably lized fact that 
he Japanese delegation is headed by K 
Debuchi, formerly attached to the 


embassies in London and 


excessive 
ter 


Japa 
serlin, and 

Washington 
indicat or that 
probably be inclined more 


nese 


who was conspicuous at the 


Japar 
toward 


conference, 18 an 
will 
than towards exce 
That China, 


other obstacles to restoration tl 


leniency 


despite tne fing 








pointed out, means to do her share in the 
ll-important Shan-tung business, is shown 
1 the man who has been 
named as Director General of the Office 
for the Rehabilitation of Shan-tung Right 
In Dr. C. T. Wang you have the finest 
American returned student. He i 
regarded as one of the most capable and 
brilliant of tl group which has 
be known as Young Cl He is a gradu 
ate of Yale University, aformer Y. M.C. A 
the founder 


] 
ail-lr 
the caliber of 


ype of 





come to 





> move 


After 


ecretary, ar d 
for good 
serving conspicuously in the movement 
Manchu Dynast; 
Vice Speaker of the National Sen: 
perhaps best known to Americans as 
the Chinese Delegation to the 
He led the 
st the Japanese usurpation of 
Versailles and it is therefore alto 
gether fitting that he should be the official 
head of the organization charged with the 
restoration of the much-debated area 
Doctor Wang is one of three War 
related by marriage, for the name is a very 
common one in China—-who are conspicu- 
the constructive life of the nation. 


nnd is C. C. Wang, who is the head 





roads in 


ment 


which overthrew the 





Was 
He i 
member of 
Paris peace conference 


revoit 





again 


igs not 





ous in 


ihe se 
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of the famous Chinese-EFastern Railway 
which was built by the Russians in their 
great day, while the third is C. H. Wang, 
the foremost jurist of China 

I saw Dr. C. T. Wang at Shanghai just 
before he proceeded to Peking to begin 
his all-important work. 

When I asked him how he expected to 
redeem the railw ay he replied: 

“There are four ways. One is through 
what we propose to call a loan of redemp- 
tion, which will be available for every 
Chinese subject. My idea is to launch 
drives similar to made in America 
for the Liberty Loans. If we can keep the 
: Shan-tung out of the public 
as such we shall keep it out of poli- 


those 


money for 


funds 


tics rhis redemption loan that | have in 
mind must be thoroughly organized, and 
again we propose to profit by America’s 
war experience 


‘A second method will be in small sub- 


scriptions from the people For these we 
propose to issue savings certificates. This 
will also require a drive. It is the intention 





these 





to have certificates mature in five 








‘Then, too, in taking over the ports at 
Tsingtao and elsewhere, we shall derive 
a large revenue from their operation 

fourth possible procedure may be through 
government bonds.”’ 


China’s Hope 
‘Our first obligation, of 
rovide funds to pay for the Tsingtao- 
sinanfu Railway. This property 
over by the Chinese within nine 
after the 
Vy, which 
»some of the money ready by January 1 


course l to 


Dp 





taken 





months ratification of the Shar 


tung treaty meat tha we must 


propose to maintain the 





rd established by the Japanese a 





mong other things the city will have a 





varter or commission form of government 


uch as obtains in so many American citie 
With the big revenues from royaltie 
trams and docks, we hope to make this 


city areal rival of Shanghai. At Shanghai, 
for example, big ships must wait for the 
tide, while at Tsingtao there is deep water 
all the time 

“We have 
of the T 


plan for the 
ingtao-Tsinanfu Railway, for we 


a big expansion 


propose to build an extension from Tsinanfu 
to Shunte, which in time will open up new 
lines of communication from Peking to 
Hankow and elsewhere in the west and 


Through these 


ew 
whole Yellow River 


southwest proposed I 


links we will drain the 
vas 
education an 
ation. But we must Ame! 
help. We her moral support, 
we need something more tangible if we 
going to bring China out of her 
present chaos. Why is British capital so 
cessful in our country? 
British money is to go 
venturing and the people behind it have 


China’s hope lies ir i 


communi have 
ica’ have 
ire ever 
Te 
it is merely 


not afraid 





the great virtue of patience America 
capitalists are too eager for quick result 
This tells the whol story of Britis} ym 
me al prestige in the Far East 

When you turn to Japan in Manchuria 

yuu find the full drama of her econon 
and political imperialism unfolde ta 
the World War focused universal re 
on Shan-tung, so did the Ru 1ES¢ 





struggle draw attention to the region which 


is now the real seat of Nipponese overseas 








economic prestige Pe rsonally, Manchuria 
had a stronger appea! for me than Shar 

tung Modern warfare was really bort 
there for the American-Spanish col flict 
was not a major event, and the Boer War 
did not enlist destructive science as we 
came to know it in France. ‘Before Nogi and 


Kuroki humbled Kuropatkin and Stésse 
Manchuria was principally famous for bat 


dits and beans Both these picturesque 





products still flourish, and for the moment 
there is an added attraction because Chang 


Tso-lin, the famous war lord of the north 
defeated by Wu Pei-fu in the latest Chinese 





( still viceroy of the three so 
lle provinces — Mukden, K 
and kiang—that constitute the 

te to 





So completely do the Japanese dominate 
Southern Manchuria that many people do 


not know that it is a part of China. Not 
only is it Chinese soil but the old 
emperors sprang from it I 
rule Liao-yang, near Mukden, was for a 
time the capital of China. The tombs of 
some of these ancient rulers still stand out- 
side Mukden. From Port Arthur and Dairen 
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on the south up to Mukden, everything is 
Japanese, Their influence e »xtends beyond 
Chang-Chun into Mongolia. You see the 
little khaki-clad soldiers of the Mikado 
all along the railway, and in the cities the 
Japanese settlements are dominant. The 
South Manchuria Railway, one of the rich- 
est prizes of the war with Russia, and the 
first organ of Japanese imperialism abroad, 
has become a mighty empire builder, with 
a story almost as romantic as that of 
the Union Pacific or the Canadian Pacific. 
It has wielded political as well as economic 
influence, 

As was the case with Shan-tung, a brief 
historical prelude is necessary to an under- 
standing of the Manchurian situation. So 
far as American interest is concerned, it is 
far more important than Shan-tung, be- 
cause we do a considerable business in and 
through Manchuria. 

The very word “Manchuria” conjures 
up the great and vanished dream of Rus- 
sian prestige in the Far East. It has been 
the battleground of more sinister political 
intrigue than almost any other region any- 
where. After the Chinese-Japanese War, 
which started over Korea, Japan secured 
what is known as the Kwangtung leased 
territory of the Liao-tung Peninsula at the 
southern end of Manchuria. This included 
among other things the harbor and town 
of Port Arthur. Subsequently — 
Germany and France insisted that Japan 
relinquish possession of these districts, on 
the ground that such possession was detri- 
mental to the lasting peace of the East. 
In the face of this demand, which was 
backed by an impressive naval demonstra- 
tion, the Mikado’s government had to 
yield. 

Then was planted the seed of two impor- 
tant events affecting the destiny of the Ori- 
One was the Anglo-Japanese Alliance; 
the other was the Russo-Japanese War. 


Japan's Great Hour 


Japanese pride was stung by this per- 
formance and eventually got its revenge on 
the Slav. No sooner had Japan surren- 
dered her territorial rights in Manchuria 
than Russia began the immense program 


| of expansion which led to her undoing. 
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From China she maauues a lease on the 
very territory that Japan had given up, 
and she began at once the construction of a 
railway from Chang-Chun in the north 
down to Port Arthur. It was to be a link 
in the Trans-Siberian system. It is now 
the South Manchuria Railway. Prior to 
this time Russian penetration had been 
confined to Northern Manchuria, where 
the Slavs had constructed the Chinese- 
Eastern Railway, with Harbin as the nu- 
cleus. Now they reached out for the whole 
domain. The railway to the south was 
merely part of a colossal scheme for con- 
trol. Not only was Port Arthur fortified 
until it was regarded as well-nigh impreg- 
nable but about thirty miles distant on 
Ta-lien-wan Bay the Russians laid out a 
pretentious city which they called Dalny. 
It is the Dairen of today. Russian troops 
swarmed throughout Manchuria, — 
virtually came under Slav rule. The Jap- 
anese, who had been the first outsiders to 
exploit the country, were almost backed 
into a corner. Russian authority in South- 
ern Manchuria meant that Korea would be 
the next outpost to fall—and Korea men- 
aced Japanese soil. The inevitable result 
was the Russo-Japanese War, most of 
which was fought on Manchurian soil, and 
which resulted in the triumph of Japan. 

Japan now had her great hour. At the 
Portsmouth peace conference Russia was 
compelled to cede to her the leased Kwang- 
tung territory of the Liao-tung Peninsula, 
the Russian Railway that ran south from 
Chang-Chun, together with all collateral 
mining and other privileges. The original 
Russian lease was for twenty-five years 
and would have expired in 1923. By the 
Chino-Japanese Treaty of May 25, 1915, 
it was extended to a total of ninety-nine 
years, or to 1997. At Portsmouth, Japan 
also got the southern half of the island of 
Saghalin. Russia further agreed to recog- 
nize her paramount economic, military and 
political rights in Korea. It was the fore- 
runner of annexation. 

The cession of Manchuria gave the Japa- 
nese the opportunity for penetration and 
expansion they had so long desired. At the 
outset they committed the error, as they 
now admit, of making their rule militar- 
istic. Russia had established the precedent 


| of the mailed fist, and the little conquer- 
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ors did not want to take any chances. 


EVENING POST 


years the governor-general of 
Kwangtung, whose headquarters was at 
Port Arthur, which is still the seat of 
Japanese political authority, had to be a 
general or a lieutenant general. 

Today a soldier is no longer required to 
fill this post. 

Linked with this militaristic control was 
the chain of consuls under whose jurisdic- 
tion were placed all the growing Japanese 
communities in Manchuria. In this con- 
sular service you have the real agency for 
Nipponese espionage in the territory. The 
Japanese consul general at Mukden, for 
example, has the same authority and is 
as powerful as the minister to a European 
state. Nothing gets by him. All aliens 
who come to Manchuria undergo prac- 
tically the same once-over as those who 
visit the mother country. 

But the big influence that began to 
function almost as soon as Japan set up 
shop in Manchuria, and which continues 
to be the power behind the Manchurian 
throne, so to speak, was the South 
Manchuria Railway, whose achievement is 
unique in the annals of transportation 
companies. It realizes all the varied re- 
sponsibilities that the late E. H. Harriman 
coupled with his kindling vision of railway 
control. In fact, Harriman once tried to 
acquire the road as part of a round-the- 
world railway-and-steamship service that 
he then had in mind. Founded by im- 
perial Japanese ordinance, with a capitali- 
zation of two hundred million yen, it is 
the biggest project yet conceived by Japan. 
The efficiency lacking in so many Japanese 
enterprises at home is here conspicuously 
present. The S. M. R., as it is more com- 
monly known, is the great industrializing 
and agriculturalizing influence of Man- 
churia. Indeed, to write of Manchuria is 
to write of its many-sided activities, which 
enter every phase of economic life. It is 
more American in operation and 
boost than any other Japanese enterprise 
I have encountered. 

In the South Manchuria Railway you 
have an illuminating mone of the co- 
ordination between the Japanese Govern- 
ment and big business. In exchange for the 
railway and other rights, the government 
holds half the capital stock. Formerly the 
governor-generalship of the Kwangtung 
area and the presidency of the railway were 
vested in the same person. The practice 
came to an end when the civil authorities 
superseded the military in 1919. The road 
is still an imperial agency and as such is 
one of the prides and joys of the empire. 


, 
For some 


scope, 


Railway Dominance 


An analysis of the ramified activities of 
the South Manchuria Railway is a striking 
lesson in Japanese expansion methods. As 
colonizers the Japanese have failed sig- 
nally despite the international complica- 
tions kicked up over the California issue. 
It is worth emphasizing here again that the 
Nippontese prefer to remain at home. They 
will not even migrate in numbers to Hok- 
kaido, which is Japan in the north, and 
which is rich and undeveloped. The Japa- 
nese have gone to Manchuria in numbers, 
not as colonists but mainly as servants 
of the empire—that is, as railroad offi- 
cials, operators, guards, bankers, police 
and industrialists. 

They do this because it enables so mar 
of them to wear brass buttons, and 
Japanese, like the German, is happy 
he is in uniform. 

This failure to colonize applies to 
Japanese domain—even Korea, which 
a 100 per cent Japanese colony. Here, too, 
the uniformed representatives are strong. 
When they are not in uniform the Japanese 
overseas are mainly small tradesmen. It 
is only in America and Canada that they 
go in for farming or gardening to any 
extent. 

The conquest of Manchuria by Japan, 
therefore, is through the agency of railway 
and bank, the development being unaccom- 
panied by any large-scale movement of 
settlers. Thus it follows that the achieve- 
ment of the South Manchuria Railway is 
unique in that its penetration is almost 
purely industrial. Though the S. M. R. 
parallels the Canadian Pacific and the Union 
Pacific in what might be called the ro- 
mance of pioneering, it is absolutely unlike 
the Western transcontinental systems, 
which received immense areas of land and 
induced colonists to open up the virgin 
regions. 

The South Manchuria Railway’s process 
of industrialization has scarcely affected the 
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immense background of Manchurian life 
If you leave the narrow strip of what is 
called the railway zone—the Japanese con- 
trol only the land immediately contiguous 
to the tracks—you behold a land un- 
changed by the passage of thousands of 
years. The Manchurians go on wearing the 
same kind of clothes that their ancestors 
wore long before the discovery of America 
They till the soil in the same primitive way. 
The stations, buildings, and other modern 
improvements instituted by the railway 
are therefore in sharp contrast. The mod 
ern and the medieval meet everywhere in 
Manchuria. 

It might perhaps be best to get the phys- 
ical aspect of the South Manchuria Rail- 
way in mind first. The main line extends 
from Chang-Chun to Dairen, where it con- 
nects with the company steamers, which go 
to Tsingtao and Shanghai. The Mukden- 
Antung line branches off to the east, and at 
the Korean border joins with the Korean 
railways, which are under the S. M. R. con- 
trol and operation. Hence there is a system 
of practically two thousand miles, and all of 
it has been converted by the Japanese into 
standard American gauge. 


The Rise of Dairen 


When you travel from Japan to Mukden 
you come under South Manchuria Railway 
supervision at Shimonoseki. You cross the 
Tsushima Straits—famous for Togo’s great 
victory over the Russian fleet-—-to Fusan at 
the southern tip of Korea, in one of the 
company boats. From this time on, and 
until you are almost in China proper, you 

cannot escape the South Manchuria Rail 

way influence. You travel in the cars 
hauled by locomotives, all built in company 
shops at Dairen; the coal and iron used in 
construction and for fuel come from 
pany mines; you live in company hotels in 
cities whose heat, light and power are pro- 
vided by company plants; and if you fall 
sick you can go to a well-equipped railway 
hospital. 

The South Manchuria Railway is really 
something of a vertical trust employed as 
a common carrier, for it operates, among 
other things, the great coal mines at , ushun, 
the largest, pe rhaps, in the world, where 
thirty thousand Chinese are Foci sd d, and 
the immense steel works at Anshan. 

I traversed the entire South Manchuria 
Railway system with the exception of the 
link between Mukden and Chang-Chun 
The biggest surprise that I got was Dairen 
Here you have the wonder city of the Orient, 
as measured by American boom standards 
Twenty years ago Dairen was merely the 
mark on the map where Russia had indi 
cated the Dalny that was to be her pivotal 
point of vantage in the East. Today it is 
a metropolitan community of nearly one 
hundred and fifty thousand people, with 
parks, avenues and public buildings worthy 
of a city of half a million. The Russians 
planned Dalny in the form of a wheel with 
seven great avenues radiating from a hub 
which was to be a civic center. The 
Japanese adhered to this project, but have 
developed it beyond the original concep- 
tion. 

Dairen is the capital of the South Man- 
churia Railway empire, for its southern 
terminus, the head offices and! its shops 
are there. When the road ifurled its flag 
sixteen years ago the pla@é@@agked forty- 
second among the ports sae ina. Now it is 

econd on the roster Of @Binese 


maritime 
ustoms. This tel 


com 


ls the whole story. In 
1906 New-Chwang, which was opened by 
he British, was the great outlet of South- 
ern Manchuria. Thanks to the Japanese 
exploitation of Dairen, New-Chwang has 
been relegated to the background. It means 
that Japanese authority has superseded that 
one-time British trade suzerainty in that 
part of the world. 

One reason why the loss of Dairen is such 
a bitter pill for the Russians is that it is 
open all the year round, whereas Vladivos 
tok is ice-bound a great part of the time 
Although Russia for the moment is in the 
shadows, no one can doubt that some day 
she will come back and have a reckoning 
with Japan. Every Russian of the old 
order smarts under what he considers the 
humiliation heaped upon his country by 
Japan in Siberia. 

The Japanese, however, are going ahead 
on the theory that Southern Manchuria 
will always be theirs, hence the solidity 
and massiveness of construction at Dairen 
and elsewhere. It gets back to the Nip- 
ponese hypothesis of improvements that 

(Continued on Page 149 
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Bui Pitcairn Waterspar Varnish has a degree of hardiness 
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from household accidents. /f is absolutely waterproof. lt never 
turns white. (Witness the aquarium test illustrated on this page. ) 
It doesn’t peel. It stands up under scuffing that would mean 
refinishing floors covered with ordinary varnish. 

These are reasons why Waterspar is so satisfactory — not only 
for floors, but for furniture and woodwork, either indoors or 
outside the house. 
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The Strangest Court in the World 


—where Laws are Visthle 


tH] YW astonished you are the first time you look 
through trial lenses at the eye testing chart. Have 
your eyes been fooling you for years? Eagerly you watch 
the difference the chart assumes as each lens is changed. 
Step by step the lenses search out the most MICTOSCOPIC 
faults in your eyes. 

Phen the right combination is reached. Objects stand 
out as never before. Things are sparklingly clear, intensely 
carved. Now the world looks spirited, beautiful, brilliantly 
real, Could you ever return to the old dull appearance of 
things? 

This ts a thrilling personal experience that 19,000 people 
are having every day with Wellsworth trial lenses. ‘Th 
slightest defect in one lens would cause hundreds of mis 


takes. 


So that 
new lens must stand trial three 


Is it any wonder that error must be excluded? 


be tested accurately, each 
three Master 
Master 


precious eyes may 
times before 
Lenses known to be over ¢ 


perfect. In all 
Lenses sit in judgment in this crystal court. 

Even beyond this, Wellsworth Scientists maintain a 
“High Court of Precision” brought 
before the Supreme Master Set. trial 


a ke ns may be 


This 


where 


IMpPressive 


takes place in a darkened room. A peculiar light from a 
vacuum tube flutters behind a screen. As the doubtful 
lens comes tnto contact with the Supreme Lens, al! at once, 
and mysteriously, circles of soft light spring forth. If the 
two lenses differ by 1 /100,000 of an inch a tell-tale ring of 
light appears; if 3 /100,000 of an inch three rings appear. 
The tnconceivably small error shines out unmistakably. 


No human court ts this. The trial and verdict are swift 


and final, for this is the “Court of Physics.” Its rigid laws 


are made ofstb/e, and the Supreme Lens is a perfect judge. 


Americans can be proud of the fact that Wellsworth 
Trial Lenses were long ago adopted throughout the world 
as the ultimate of accuracy. 


Thirty years ago, George W. Wells realized that such 
precision, uncalled for in other products, was needed by 
every optical specialist when searching out faults in his 
patients’ eyes. He often said to those who are today 
carrying out his Inspiring project: “Oui responsibility is 
great. Only through our devotion to scientific study and 
invention can eyesight specialists obtain the accurate 
equipment and the quality of glasses they need in order 


to make imperfect eyes see pe rfectly.” 


American Optical Company Southbridge Mass USA 
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eAll that Science can give: 
all that eArtistry can add 
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Continued from Page 146 
I pointed out earlier in this article with 
reference to Shan-tung. If the time ever 
comes to move out, there will be a stu 
pendous bill. Since the lease in Manchuria 
does not expire until 1997 there is no reason 
why we should worry about it in this gen 
eration The present day 7 
well recast the historic remark of the French 
king and say ‘“‘After us come the lease 
complications. 

During my vis to _—_ rn Man- 
churia I went to see Port Arthur, which is 
less than two hours’ journey by rail from 
Dairen. No one can climb 203 Metre Hill 
which General Nogi called The Hill of 
Souls, and which was the key to Port 
Arthur, without appreciating Japan’s hero- 
ism there. Port Arthur today, however, is 
merely the headquarters of the Governor- 
General of the Kwangtung leased area, and 
the town itself, upon which Russia built 
such vast commercial and political hopes, 
trade importance. It is degener: 
ing into asummer resort. Only the sightseer 
now wanders along that battle-scarred area 
vhere Japan spilled her blood and first 
ste pped into the ranks of the great powers. 

What concerns the American who visit 
Manchuria is precisely what the South 
Manchuria Ra 


Japanese may 











has no 





ay has P scorns in a big eco 
| hough the principal prod- 

uct of M: inchuria is a tall sorghum called 
aohiang, which provides the natives with 

food, fuel, roofing material and intoxi 
ating drink, the commodity that has made 


Man y bean. It 





omic W 


i famous is the 





} ) 
a far larger commercial if less esthetic 
significance than the bean so inseparab! 


Mo persons merely associate the 
ean With soy sauce and let it go at that 
It has many uses, however Like that 
proverbial and practi al Chicago hog whose 
squeal was phonographed, every detail 
of the bean is capitalized. The bean it 
ell cor tutes ! nportant article of 
liet with the Japanese, who nsume uy 
made from it every morning. For the se 


oning of their food they rarely use salt, 
we do, but empl I 





they eat beans 1 

times a day. Bean oil is extensively em 

ployed in « ahieeraiel is a lubricant, while 
e | cake tue ilter 
e oi fia hee excelent 
ert er | t i farme 
ew its le fodde 








je acro the ¢ y ee ¢ lie 
iravans moving over the pla carrving 
the bea into the tow kver raliway 
tation is piled | the ‘ while 
he | \ irve nm are my 
re 

I t itural that the ruth Ma ! 
Railway Company should devote itself t 
he standardization of the bea One of 

most import int i tivitle is a laborator 
it Daire for the lé f i tig 0 if 
he indigenous produ of the count 
Here successful experiments in manufac 
iring soap from bean oil, and paper from 
Une ioliang i] have bee made 

Che most noteworthy advance in the s« 


ean industry, however, was made whet 


e railway introduced what is known a 
the system of mixed storage. Under thi 
re ti bear ire exan edad and 

ording t quality when they 

il ation. A certificate 
cde posito entitling 


mixed storage el ‘ 
int of beans of the 


lan saves the raiuway 
ing and storing 





the trouble of 





Just as Dairen is the economic capital 
of Manchuria, so is Mukden the political 
enter. My interest in this historic place 
\ h readers came to know so well during 
the Russo-Japanese War, because it was 
the center of extensive oP ratior s and the 
cene of a notable batt 


} 


lar gely centered 
a lives the pic 
turesque war lord, and here he spins the 
levious webs of intrigue and ambition. lh 
my article on the Chinese Civil War—the 
fourth of this series--I described my 
Various meetings with him, so it is nece 
ary now only to comment upon the effect 
of his defeat upon the Japanese 


ibout Chang Tso-lin. 








This brings us to one of the 
discussed problems of Manchuria. C 
Tso-lin, up to the time of the disaster at 
the hands of Wu Pei-fu last May, was 
virtual master of Manchuria—that is, so 
far as the Chinese end was concerned. He 
had begun life as a bandit and there are 
many who believe that he has never 
char ged his practice, although he has riser 
to high administr: e estate. Be that as 
t may, Chang Ts -lin has long been re- 
garded as a powe rful y of the Japanese 
They have played each other’ game to 
their mutual profit The viceroy, for 
example, has had the final word on every 
concession outside the leased zone, and 
most of them have gone to the Japanese 
His troops were trained by Japanese and 
most of his equipment came from Japan. 
Every time I went to see the wily potentate 
I almost stumbled over the anese who 
cluttered the outer rooms. The alien who 
goes to see him is immediately placed under 
observation by the Japanese. They want 
no outsiders to intrude upon their pre 
serve 

So lor g as Chang T 30-lin held the Peking 
government in the hollow of his hand, 
which he did until Wu Pei-fu got the better 
of him in the field, the Japanese al 
strong pull at court. | recall that one of the 
scathing comments on former President 
Hsu Shih-chang 1 Yat “r 
me ran like this: “*T 
is not a government by Chinese, but | 
Japane a At that time it was large ly 
based on Chang Tso-lin’s power. 

Now that Chang’s gr p ol Peking 
broken Japanese prestige in China proper 


























is considerably lessened The important 
ques stion agitating the Nipponese just now 


Can Chang Tso-lin hold his ow 
Manchuria? Shortly after he reached 
Mukden, following } disastrous retreat, 


he declared the independence of Mar 


enuria Here again he wa pla y oO 
Japa hands, for a Manchuria inde 
pendent of China gives her a grea oppo! 
tur for forceful penetratior p ied 
Cha rso-lin rema t the head o 
and this seems likely Manchuria lies out 

e the Great Wall. The eighteen pr 

es that constitute China proper are ) 
hig that nobody cares whether M } i 
is or ou de the republic 

Chang Tso-lin assured me that not « 

| he fear and suspect the Japanese but 
that he was anxious for American capital 

come into Manchuria and offset the 
Nipponese hold on thing I told him that 
I would pa the word alor gy, but my ow 

vate opinior that Chang Tso-lin v d 


rather favor the Japanese than anyone else 
As he himself admitted in the course of one 





of our tall “The Japanese are ip ay 
my front door and if I do not placate ther 
tne will oceup more ft the ’ yy 
Once their troops go hard 1 
odge them 
Open or Closed? 
(ha l'so-l 3 la re! ‘ ‘ 
e tavorite Japa ese methods of 1 

ry occupation, which has been succe 
pully worked in Siberia as well Mancl 

ail f t re 

i idden raid 

d Nobod 

_ eg tie 
elf, whose guerrillas were hired by the 
Japanese to harass the Russians in the 


Russo-Japanese War. Every time bandit 
raid a town where l 
located the Japa 


keep them there 











er Ata llage {fror 
the Yalu River I saw a cor f ‘ 
of Japanese idiers encamped W he I 
isked an official of the S« Manchuria 
Railway why they were there his rey 

We must } f pr teclhio Lhe 
bandits.’ 

Is the doo huria en or ¢ ‘ 
The ene \ i nave maint ed 
that there | liscriminat i 
foreign freig 1 that it has piled up 
the doc at while Japanese mer 
chandise has gone o » its de t So 
far I was able to discover there were no 
signs of such congestion. The South Ma 


churia Railway officials logically contend 


tha Datre export exceed the mport 
therefore they alwa have available 
freight cars for the inland traffi Phe 


American Ambassador at Tokio assured m« 
that he had received no complaints from 
American shipper 

The South Manchuria Railway, however, 
is perfectly frank about its rebate system 
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Big shippers get rebates ranging I! 
10 per cent No favorites are played. It is 
merely a matter of quantity of freight 
handled and an application for special 
privilege. These rebates have been enjoyed 
by both American and British corporations 
This procedure is possible because the 
South Manchuria Railway is a law unto 
itself, and can do no wrong 

In Shan-tung and Manchuria—and it is 
also true of Korea and Siberia—you have 
the picture of Japanese commercial occu- 
pation that followed in the wake of war 
It is definitely organized, labeled and 
tagged. But it comprises only part of a 
Nipponese economic grip that extends to 
the most populous and prosperou sections 
of China proper. We now come to a pene 
tration well worth explaining 

To begin with, Japan has always re 
garded China as her special field of exploi 
tation. This is natural, first because of 
propinquity, and second for the reason that 
China has the raw materials which Nippon 
so sorely needs for her industry. The racial 
and linguistic kinship is also a factor. Prac 
tically three-fourths of the iron mines of 
China are controlled by the Japanese in one 
way or another. One of the cele 















Drated 
lwenty-one Demands was for a continua 
tion of Japanese stewardship of the well 
known Hanyehping Iron and Steel Worl 
and Colliery opposite Wuchang, at the 
junction of the Yang-tse and the Har 
river 

Japan's method in ( hina proper has beer 
peculi arly “prensa It is based on that 
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Every Business Man 


an ATHLETE! 


Let us show you this 


NEW way of 
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“YOU CANNOT GATHER GRAPES FROM THISTLES 
NOR HEALTH FROM SWIVEL CHAIRS” 


Write us at once for our FREE BOOK “Short 
Lengths,”’ containing five complete physical culture 
exercises and other suggestions that will take you 
out of the “swivel chair” 


class. 
NE of the greatest physical hazards 
a man has to meet is the sudden ex- 
posure of his perspiring body to chilly air. 
Every man, in the course of every-day busi- 
ness, exercises and perspires without know- 
ing it. Especially in WINTER. In a high 
temperatured room one minute —out on 
the cold street the next— pores W ide open 
his main source of protection —or his main 
source of danger —is his Underwear. 
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His Winter Underwear should do TWO things:— 


(1) Provide warmth and comfort without causing 
excessive perspiration. 

(2) Absorb quickly any perspiration and let it 
gradually evaporate without leaving the body 
clammy aid wet. 

Ordinary “full length” winter underwear fails to 

perform the FIRST function 

tail to per 


Ordinary “athletic type” undergarments 


form the SECOND tunction 


“AMHO WINTER ATHLETIC” is the 
first type of Men’s Underwear to perform 
BOTH these functions perfectly. 


ind 


Wise 


You'll ask your dealer to show you this new 
revolutionary undergarment NOW, if 
Your choice of Natural color or White 


Sizes 34 to 56. Also Boys’ and Youths’ sizes. 
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WINTER ATHLETI 


A knee-length, sleeveless, loose-fitting Union Suit 
—KNIT of highest grade WOOL mixed with Cotton 


As sott and unrestricting as the lightest Summer Athletic Under 
warment. Yet perfectly protecting to the vital body organs. 
‘*Warmth without Weight. Freedom without Danger. 


Made 


HOSIERY COMPANY, New Britain, Connecticut 
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safest course in overseas 
trade. An examination of one hundred and 
four joint enterprises discloses the fact that 
forty-eight are Sino-Japanese. The next 
largest number are the Sino-American 
companies, which number only thirteen. 
There are ten Sino-British and an equal 
number of Sino-French organizations. 

According to the Chinese custom returns, 
Japan has 25 per cent of the trade of the 
republic. China’s share of Japan's foreign 
trade was 18 per cent in 1919, but it has 
suffered a loss since that time, due to the 
universal business collapse. In passing, it 
is perhaps worth noting that in 1873 China 
supplied one-third of fa apan’s imports. 

In China proper the Japanese have done 
The majority have 
pursued the usual policy of embarking as 
small tradesmen. In Shanghai there are 
more than ten thousand Japanese na- 
tionals. They outnumber the Americans 
two to one. The total number of Japanese 
in China, including Manchuria and the 
leased territory of Shan-tung, is over three 
hundred thousan i, and practically every 


| one, save those in the diplomatic and secret 


service, is engaged in business. 

Taking the larger view, and excluding 
Manchuria, Japan’ssphere of commercial in- 
fluence in China extends from Tsingtao to 
Tsinanfu, which means that it covers all 
Shan-tung. In Tsinanfu there is a con- 
siderable Japanese community with all the 
comforts of home. At this point the 
Japanese begin to overlap the British zone, 
whose stronghold, after See Kong, is the 
Valley. You will recall that one 
Twenty-one Demands referred 
to the Hanyehping Iron and 
This was really a defy to 
sovereignty, which centers 
about Hankow. Where " r Britain loses a 
foothold in China the Japanese take her 
place, and it is not adding to the love that 
the representatives of these two nations 
have for each other in the Orient. 


Yang-tse 
of the 
specifically 


British trade 


Policies Toward Korea 


Any analysis of . Agog overseas ex- 
pansion must include a brief survey of 
Korea, for this strategically pepettent ter- 
ritory, once called the dagger aimed at the 
heart of Japan, constitutes a real post of 
empire. She is the key to the national de- 
fense of the nation and is the only out-and- 
out Japanese colony except Formosa 
Korea represents physical security rather 
than econemic advancement. 

I have ranged through many countries 
these last years, but have yet to find one 
where the sense of desolation per- 
sistent as in Korea. Not only are the 
Koreans the most unsanitary people in the 
world but they are also the most forlorn 
looking. It is a curious fact that the most 
unwashed of peoples should have selected 
white for their garments The male 
Koreans wear what looks like a glorified 
nightshirt, but it is not white very long 

One might say that the prevailing color of 
the national apparel is the color of the dirt 
of the immediate vicinity that you are 
describing. 

lo the credit of the Japanese it must be 
said that they have instituted drastic sani- 
tary and educational reforms. They are 
teaching the rice farmers—rice is the prin 
cipal crop — how to deal scientifically with 
the soil. That the Korean farmer is instine- 
tively improvident is revealed in the bare 
hillsides and valleys of the country. The 
land has been almost denuded of its one- 
time splendid forests. The Japanese have 
now set about the tremendous task of 
reforestation and are employing Koreans in 
the work. Under Japanese supervision new 
crops, like fruit, cotton, sugar beets, hemp, 
tobacco and silkworms, are being intro- 
duced. Since Japanese annexation the out- 
put of the ¢oal mines has been trebled and 
exports more than doubled. But more im- 
portant than all these are the health inn¢ 
vations, which will in time revolutionize 
the whole social life of the nation. 

There is neither the space nor the inclina- 
tion to enter into the merits of the con- 
troversy between the Koreans and the 
Japanese. Since the revolution of 1919 
order has prevailed everywhere. Most of 
the Koreans in Korea apparently have 
abandoned all idea of independence. The 
movement for defection exists mainly in 
natives who live abroad. The educated 
Koreans with whom I talked at Seul look 
to Russia and China to deliver them ulti- 
mately from Japanese rule. A few, how- 
ever, put their faith in what they believe 
is the inevitable revolution in Japan. 
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It was a wise foreign policy that placed 
Baron Saito in Seul as Governor-General 
of Korea. No administrator anywhere has 
a more difficult task, yet he is winning the 
confidence of the Koreans to an astonish- 
ing degree. He has permitted them to 
establish local assemblies, which means 
that autonomy may some day develop. 
Baron Saito is a retired admiral and served 
with distinction in the Russo-Japanese 
War. 

I had many talks with him, both in 
Tokio and in Seul, and invariably found 
him generous and tolerant in his attitude 
towards the people he governs. 

It only remains to speak of the one aspect 
of Japanese penetration which still irri- 
tates in many quarters, especially in Russia 
I mean the occupation of Siberia. Here 
another rich economic overseas prize has 
dropped into the lap of Nippon through 
the circumstances of war. 

The Japanese went into Siberia at the 
request of the Western powers to help stem 
the tide of Bolshevism. That they should 
be the last to leave is not surprising, if you 
have studied their troop movements in 
other countries. They now contro! Vladi- 
vostok and for some distance inland, and 
have also occupied the northern end of the 
island of Saghalin. The latter move was 
in retaliation for the massacre of Japanese 
soldiers and citizens at Nikolaievsk. The 
Japanese have promised to evacuate as 
soon as they get reparation for the outrage 
Since restitution is not likely to be forth 
coming soon, the Japanese tenure will 
doubtless continue indefinitely. 

This control and occupation spell not 
only Japanese domination for a long 
stretch of the Pacific Coast of Siberia but 
stewardship of valuable rights. The vast 

valley of the Amur with its fur and grain 
treasure is already at the mercy of the in 

vader. It is no secret that the Japanese 
have acquired most of the old Russian 
fishing privileges. Since the ezarist laws 
prohibit foreigners from acquiring these 
properties the Japanese have obtained them 
through Russians whose names figure on 
the leases. The immense coal fields in 
Northern Saghalin have already been taken 
over by the Mitsubishi organization. The 
oil deposits are also coming under Japanese 
control. As usual, small Japanese trades 
men have swarmed to Vladivostok and will 
stick there. As in Shan-tung, Japan can 
easily withdraw her armed ison and re- 
main in economic control. 

When all is said and done, the one phase 
of Japanese penetration that interest 
America is in China. The new Nine-Power 
Treaty sets up a barrier against further 
special privilege, and if she can stabilize 
her polities the great yellow republic is on 
the threshold of an era of real advancement 
Translated into action, Japan’s professed 
new attitude towards her means a coépera 
tion which will revolutionize the 
Urient 


The 


almost 


retirement of Great Britain from 
Wei-hai-wei and the abandonment of Port 
Arthur aval base by Japan are sig 
nificant moves in alargerreform. It mear 

that the mood of the nations that have so 
long controlled the destiny of China i 
changing from conquest to conciliation 


asan 


Editor's Note—This is the eighth of a series 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with the econom 
and political situation in the Far East The next 


will be devoted to China at the Crossroad 
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Continued from Page 29 

And once, beside a dismal pool 

She lost her wedding ring, the fool! 

When Golo heard about the 
She thought he wouldn't mind 

He raved and swore like anything 
And said, ! 


ring 


“Go out and find it.’ 
With Pelleas she searched all night; 


The poor simps didn’t have a light 


At last it filtered through the bean 
Of that poor half-wit, Golo, 
That Melisande’s big third-act 
Was not exactly solo. 
Said he, “My royal pride is hurt 
I fear my wife has done me dirt.’ 
And so that night he found the two 
By now he'd grown to hate her. 
His brother on the spot he slew; 
His wife died some time later. 
For harmless fun and merry banter 
Give me Ed Wynn or Eddie Cantor. 
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The Utility Wagon, maximum capacity 1‘, t A speed truck bui/t entirely of t b s ff a est ie 
ts field. Chassis; e $1245 f 0. b. Buffa Bodies suitable f 


Trucks still working after 10 years 
prove Stewart quality 


*‘We purchased six Stewarts in 1913. One was de Many have grown from one to 30, 40 and 50 Stewarts 
stroyed inan accident. The other five are still in con Trucks must make money and save money to increase in 
stant use. At present we are using fifteen Stewarts.’ the service of big operator 

BUFFALO EVENING NEWS ne er a a a 


industries 
Of importance to every truck buyer are the experiences of nee 


Stewart truck operators, many extending back 10 years The newest Stewart is the “ Utility Wagon" illustrated at 
They save $200 to $600 in first cost. They save in low top. It is truck built throughout. No passenger car parts 
operating expense. They save in the consistent way It is not a one or two yea! peed truck,”’ but like a big 
Stewarts stay on the job, and their infrequent need for truck is built to last for 

— Actual operating cost of Stewarts, taken from owner 
That is why the use of Stewarts is worldwide and thei: books by a disinterested firm of public accountants, will 
reputation known in every industry employing trucks be mailed upon request. Ask for report of costs covering 
That is why Stewart fleets show such impressive growth your line of business 
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The New Vision in Banking 


A large modern bank is a clearing house 
of business science and method. It cooper- 
ates with every kind of business and its 
problems are composites of most of the 
problems which business faces. Its experi- 


ence parallels that of business as a whole. 


Banking is a vital force which is present | 
in all business activity. It participates in 


the creation of raw products, in manufac- | 


turing, in distribution and in practically 


every sale. 


The importance of a bank is in propor- 
tion to its capacity to serve—not merely 
in the storing and loaning of money—but 
in those broader phases of finance which 


direct policies. 


The National Bank of Commerce in| 
New York is so conducted that there is) 


readily available to its customers an) 


organized intelligence reflecting contacts 


with world-wide conditions and business. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital and Surplus Fifty Million Dollars 


| nounced, was all for the best. 


} Chum’s neck 


| returned to them, 


| a wonderful dinner only last night. 
| three went out and left her. 
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BROADWAY BROKE 


Continued from Page 5 


During dinner he came again and again 
to their table with bits of old gossip, shreds 
of loving reminiscence. His open homage 


| and the gallant attentiveness of Tom Ker- 


rigen, looking very handsome in evening 
clothes, combined to make the evening a 
happy one for Nellie. Her cheeks flushed, 
her eyes sparkled, her troubles were tem- 
porarily forgotten. 

They witnessed the last two acts of a 
modern play and agreed that the acting 
would not have been tolerated for a mo- 
ment by Augustin Daly. When Nellie 
climbed to the fifth floor after her evening 
with the past she found the little flat silent 
and in darkness. A bed had been prepared 
for her on the couch in the pailor. She 


| heard Joe snoring loudly in the room at the 


rear~-the room she had been sharing with 
Gracie. 

As she was stooping over to unlace her 
shoes a pathetic little creature crept in from 
the kitchen. Chum, unable tosleep, walking 
the house, conscious of something wrong, 
something that was his fault. He came 
up to her timidly, apologetically, and 
touched her bare arm with his nose. 

But Nellie Wayne was back in the pres- 
ent now, the icy fear again in her heart. 
The dog's advances annoyed her. 

‘Go back! Go back, sir!” she 
pered, and he meekly turned to obey. 
watched him as he reluctantly left 
room, dignified but hurt. 

“Chloroform for you!" she said bitterly. 
“But for me what? God knows!” 


whis- 
She 
the 


au 


ie THE morning things looked a little 
brighter. Joe awoke in an aggressively 
Everything, he an- 
But for the 
dereliction of Chum he might have gone 
on indefinitely wasting his talents in vaude- 


optimistic mood. 


ville, when as a matter of fact he belonged 


would shortly pile 
He was a bit late 
‘em now. 


in business, where he 
up an amazing fortune. 
starting, but he would show 


He was through with the theater. 


‘Knowa guy up in ¢ yolum bus Circle sells 
automobiles,” he said. ‘‘Three years ago 
he tells me I’m a born salesman. I'll just 

walk in on him this morning and ask when 
do I go to work.’ 

After the meager breakfast Joe put on his 
hat and called to Chum. The dog ran to 
him eagerly, barking his joy, anticipating 
a happy stroll in the sunshine. Joe stooped 
and removed the rhinestone collar from 


"ll see how much I can get on this,” 
he told them. He winked. “Chum won't 
need it where he’s going.” And he went 
blithely out, leaving the dog whining his 
disappointment just inside the door. 

At six o'clock that evening Mr. Karger 
wilted and again in the 
His day had not been happy. 

‘Seems the car trade’s all shot,’’ he 
announced, ‘“‘Nothing doing there. And 
the best I could do on Chum’s collar was 
six measly ones. ‘But look here, uncle,’ 
I says, ‘them stones is set in sterling silver.’ 
‘Six bucks,’ he answers, ‘and not # penny 


depths. 


Joe,” cried Gracie, ‘and the agent 
for the landlord coming bac k tomorrow! 
I tole i him positively 

“I’m doing my best, ain’t 1?"’ Joe de- 
manded. ‘‘What’s the rest of you doing? 
Was you round to the agents, baby?” 

“Yes,” said ane Nellie. ‘*They told 
me to call agair 

“The old Sonik! Ma, I don’t suppose 
you got anything up your sieeve.” 

I'd like to help if I could, Joe. 


I've 


| got a sort of a pli ani 


‘Kerrigen?”’ he inquire d eagerly 
“No, not Kerrigen.”’ 

“Well, ma, he looks to me like 
‘That’s not the 
said Nellie Wayne. 

“Well, come on, folks.”’ 
“We'll dine at the automat. 
six lasts we live high.”’ 

Nellie Wayne asked to be excused. She 
had lunched well, she said, and had eaten 
The 
For a long 


your best 
bet 
way he looks to me,” 
Joe stood up. 


While the 


time she sat, staring into space. 

She was thinking of Madge Foster. An 
old friend, Madge; they had toured to- 
gether years ago, shared the same make-up 
box, the same bed in dreary hotel rooms. 
Madge was slightly younger. Nellie had 


given her her first engagement, shown her 
many a kindness in that dim past. Now 
that Madge was working, prosperous, she 
could not well refuse a little temporary aid 
to her old friend and benefactor. 

Nellie sighed. It would not be easy to 
walk into Madge’s dressing room, and 
there amid the many evidences of her old 
associate’s success and prosperity confess 
her own plight. Still, the situation was 
desperate; she must face the ordeal; she 
owed the sacrifice to Gracie and to Joe. 

She arrayed herself in the best she had, 
and at 7:30 was on her way up Broadway. 
The theater crowds were not yet on the 
streets; only occasional pedestrians, many 
of them actors hurrying to their work. 
Their work! With bitterly envious eyes 
she saw them turn off into narrow alley- 
ways that led to various stage doors. Once 
too, had had a destination at this hour, 
had known the cheery greeting of the door 
man, had hurried to the star’s dressing 
room and found her maid waiting for her 
in the bright interior, with the lid of the 
make-up box open under the mirror; the 
mirror lined with a hundred telegrams and 
messages, friendly words from the 
followers of success. 

She came to the alleyway beside the 
theater where Madge was playing, and 
turned in. An old man with drooping 
shoulders was loitering near the tall iron 
fence. 

“Nellie Wayne!” he cried 

“Why, Frank Shore!” she said 

‘Hello, Nellie! I ain't seen 
that week in New Orleans eighteen years 
ago. Remember?  Bidwell’s, in Canal 
Street-——Charlie’s piece, The Midnight 
Flyer.” 

‘As long ago as that! Working, Frank?” 

‘Me? I ain’t had a berth for three sea- 
Nellie. I’m—I’m at the end of my 
Been to the fund five times—I can’t 
Just —just begging in the st 


she, 


camp 


you since 


Sons, 
rope. 
go again. 
Nellie.” 

Again the easy tears in 
Shore, an artist, a man who r 
profession, come to this! 

“Wait for me here,” said. 
along again in a few minutes.” 

She nodded to the door man, an 
acquaintance, and crossed the stage, set 
for the first act, to the star’s dressing room 
Madge Foster, resplendent in the evening 
gown she wore at the beginning of her play 
greeted her effusively. She kissed Nellie 
on both cheeks and gushed with al! the 
fervor at the command of a famous emo 
tional actress. 

“Nellie darling, this is a treat! Marie, a 
chair for Miss Wayne. Sit down, dearie 
do. You're not in the way. Really, you'r 
not. Where have you been keeping your 
self’’’ 

“Oh, I’ve 
‘How are you, dear?” 

‘Never better.”” Madge sat, too, a hand 
some woman, a magnetic personality, but 
with a face that bore the mark of many 
years of selfishness, of thinking only of 
Mi idge Foster. She leaned forwar: d eagerl) 

‘He ave you seen me in this piece?”’ 

“Yes; I was out front on Wednesday.”’ 
A pause, while Madge waited impatiently 
for the laurel wreath. “I want to tell 
you—I think you’re splendid, dear. Grow- 
ing all the time.” 

‘Thanks,” said Madge. The 
tion that there was still room for 
growth did not please her. “‘I don’t know 
anybody I’d rather hear say that. I value 
your opinion, my dear, even though you're 
no longer working.”’ 

Theshot went home 
in her chair. 

“Of course, it’s a wonderful part, 
Almost actor-proof.”’ 

“Oh, you think so?” 

“But I’m glad to see you going s 
Madge.” 

Madge shrugged her white shoulders. 

“If 1 was doing any better I’d be wor- 
ried. Honest, Nellie, I get seared sometimes, 
the way things keep breaking forme. You 
wouldn’t believe the money I’m drawing 
down! I told Levy it was too much, but 
he insisted.” 

“*He would,” smiled Nellie. 

“And my children—all artists—all suc 
cessful—all making big money. I ought 
to be a very happy woman, Nellie.”’ 

“You certainly ought, dear. Every 
body’s not so lucky. I met old Frank Shore 
in the alley.” Madge’s face clouded 
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“Ts he still out there? You wouldn’t 
believe, Nellie, what a woman in my posi 
tion is up against. The appeals for help, 
the panhandlers a 

‘I can imagine, dearie I've been 
through it all myself, as you may recall 
And I always tried to be kind—ours is such 
a precarious profession. One never know’s 
what one’s own finish is to be.”’ 

“Oh, I’m not worried about mine. Did 
you spend the summer in town?” 

“Why, yes! You see, I didn’t 
what minute I might be called 
hearsal.”’ 

“Oh,” said 
quit 2 

Nellie’s head went up. 

“I’m trying to drop out, Madge, but 
they just won’t let me.”’ 

“Really?” The tone was incredulous 
“Well, if I'd known you were about I'd 
have had you down to my place in Great 
Neck. Like to have you see it, dearie. 
It’s a darling little house—tiny, of course; 
| only paid fifty thousand for it. Sut 
that’s enough about me. How about you, 
Nellie? How’s Gracie?” 

‘Gracie’s fine, and very happy with Joe. 
loe’s doing well.” 

Got a trick dog in vaudeville, I hear.’ 
‘Yes, temporarily,” Nellie admitted 
He’d like to go out alone, but the dog's 

o popular. It would be a crime to refuse 
e money they pay him.” 

‘Well, dearie, I’m glad to hear that,” 
Madge said. *‘ Must come in handy in your 
old age, so few engagements and all.” 

Nellie laughed lightly. 

‘Means nothing to me, Madge. I laid 
away my pile and I can take care of myself 
I'd have been a fool if I hadn’t—and me 
the best Rosalind of a generation, as Winter 
called me. Then there was Charlie’s royal- 
ties—there’s never been a playwright could 
touch him. Don’t worry about me, dearie.”’ 

‘I’m not worrying,’’ Madge assured her 
‘How’s that granddaughter of yours? It 

must make you feel old to look at her.” 

“T’ll never feel old, dear; not while I've 
got my figure. Baby’s well. Just at present 
we have all we can do to keep her off the 
Every manager on Broadway is 

I guess they figure she’s a good 


know 
for re- 


Madge, “I thought you'd 


tage 
after her 
deal like me.” 

“Oh, they want youth, Nell. Youth’ 
the ticket. You ean't get by without it.” 
She glanced complacently at her mirror 
“That’s why I always say you're such 
wonder, Madge,”’ said Nellie sweetly 
She stood up, a triumphant figure, proud, 
uecessful, smiling “IT must run along. 
Just happened to have a free evening, so 
I thought I’d run in and offer my con- 
gratulations.”’ 

“Must you go, dearie?”’ 
too. “Sorry the place in Great 
closed—like to have you down 
next summer = 

“That’s mighty kind of you, Madge. 
Next summer, maybe —if I don’t go abroad. 
I'm thinking of it. So many good friends 
in London. You remember my big hit 
over there. They write me to come—I 
don’t know m 

“Well, it was good of you to drop in. 
don’t be such a stranger.”” They 
kissed—to the outward view warmly, af 
fectionately 

“‘Good-by,” said Nellie. “Here's hoping 
your good luck continues, dear—as mine 
has.”” And with a gracious smile she swept 
from the room 

She crossed the stage — the old odors, the 
old thrill! She was extremely well satisfied 
with herself. But in the alley, where Fran} 
Shore came shuffling towards her, she felt 
suddenly guilty 

“Well, Nellie, here [ am.” 
ing old voice was hopeful 

She took him by the 
along 

“Listen, Frank 
can’t tell many 

““Nellie—not you!” 
tress in his voice. ‘‘Oh, I’m sorry to hear 
that! It doesn’t matter about me-—-I was 
never much, but you, Nellie, you were so 
wonderful!” 

“Don’t, Frank!” she said. ‘Don’t, or 
I'll ery! It’s the truth, I went in to borrow 
something Madge Foster, but I 
don’t know exactly what happened. She 
started boasting, and I--I just couldn’t 
do it. I couldn’t tell her.” 

“Of course you couldn’t,”’ he said ap- 
provingly. “Don’t you take any of her 
dust, Nellie. She’s an amateur; a rotten 
little amateur compared with you.”’ 

“But I’m sorry for your sake, Frank. 
Here—here’s a dollar.” 
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“Can you spare it, Nellie? I'd rather 
not od 

‘“Nonsense! We old-timers—we must 
stick together. Get yourself a meal and a 
bed, just for auld lang syne.” 

“God bless you, Nellie! There was never 
one could touch you. An artist and a lady. 
I always said it. One of my proudest mem- 
ories—I played with Wayne.” 

*Good-by, Frank, and good luck.” 

“Good-by, Nellie.” He started to leave 
her, paused. Trained as he was in the old 
artificial comedies, the exit line did not 
suit him. “‘A meal and a bed,” he added 
“And dreams of the old Broadway where 
we were young together.” 

That was better, and he shuffled off into 
the crowd. Nellie turned toward home 
The theatergoers filled the street, shining 
limousines drew up to the curb, expensively 
dressed people alighted. Inside, the or- 
chestras were tuning up, the actors were 
strolling about in the wings; presently 
would come the rise of the curtain. The 
rise of the curtain! Then on for that first 
sweet laugh, that first beloved ripple of 
applause. 

She climbed wearily to the fifth floor and 
knocked. No answer at first, and then the 
sharp bark of Chum. Taking out her key, 
she unlocked the door and entered the dark 
passageway. Chum, overjoyed, frisked at 
her feet. She turned on the light and 
glanced down at him. He looked strange 
without his collar; but he wouldn’t need 
it where he was going, and it meant six 
more dollars, the last he had to give. 

There was a note from Gracie on the 
table—‘‘ Joe and I have gone to the Pal 
ace.”” How like them-—the precious six 
fading fast! ‘‘ Baby will be in soon.” 

Removing her hat, Nellie sat down by a 
parlor window—the one at the side that 
overlooked the alleyway of the theater next 
door. She could see far up the street the 
electric signs flashing in front of half a 
dozen playhouses, the dense throngs daring 
the August heat —the pleasure seekers. 

The hour of eight! It was the hardest 
of all the twenty-four for her. Every eve 
ning at eight a feeling of restlessness over 
whelmed her. What was she doing here, at 
home? 

She leaned far out into the humid August 
night. A thousand memories assailed her 
little pictures out of her past; a dress re 
hearsal that lasted till morning—and the 
greatest manager of all time on his knee 
before her in the dawn, thanking her for 
the genius she had shown; a big dinner 
table back stage, a Christmas tree in the 
center, and the great Nellie Wayne passing 
out the presents to her retinue; a moonlit 
night on Boston Common after the show, 
with Charlie Farren walking beside her, 
beseeching her to marry him; the dining 
room of the house on Twenty second Street 
at midnight, dear, handsome Charlie stand 
ing at the head of the table, a champagne 
glass in his hand; a first night at the Ly 
ceum, her dressing room banked with flow 
ers, flushed, excited people crowdir g in to 
acclaim her newest triumph. 

Down below, through the open doors of 
the theater, she heard the orchestra tuning 
up. She began to speak, the magic voice 
choked and uncertain; old lines from for 
gotten plays, deathless lines from the clas- 
sics, lines taken at random from the jumble 
forever passing through her mind. Little 
wonder she could not learn a new réle now 
Up from below came a quick crash of music 
The overture! Nellie Wayne was silent, and 
her head sank down on her arms 

Suddenly close beside her sounded a 
loud, sharp, excited bark She turned, 
startled, and there stood Chum, every mu 
cle alert, trembling with anticipation, hi 
ears pointed, his absurd little tail wagging 
furiously. And then Nellie Wayne fea 
ized—-it was eight o'clock for Chum! 

He was not in this shabby little parlor 
he was in the wings of a theater. The 
overture blared louder, and Chum’s nervy 
ous bark rose above the music. He leaped 
against her, fell away, leaped again. It was 
time to go on. Time for his act 

‘All right, Chum,” she said. ‘‘Go to it!’ 

He tumbled into the center of the room 
as though into a spotlight’s glare He 
rolled over, played dead, did his drunker 
bit, walked on an imaginary ball, counted 
with sharp staccato barks as Joe had 
trained him. He had it all wrong, the 
routine twisted; but night had fallen, the 
orchestra was playing, and Chum was doing 
his act. 

He finished as the music did and stood 
there before her, awaiting her applause. She 
saw him through her tears, his old eyes 
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I need some air” 


He has needed air for sev- 
eral days, gut he has just 
found it out, because he 
doesn’t own a tire pressure 
gauge. 


He happened to borrow 
; gauge and 
discovered that his tires are 
under-inflated. 


the garage man’s 


Tires with not enough 
air in them suffer great 
damage on the road. Every 
revolution flexes the side 
walls and weakens the fab- 


ric or cords. 


Air is free and conven- 
ient. Don’t guess about it. 
Own a tire gauge, use it 
frequently, keep your tires 
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looking into hers. She reached down and 
gathered him into her arms. 

“Chum! Chum, you darling! I under- 
stand! We're in the same boat now. We're 
old—old, and it’s youth they want. We're 
finished, you and me. Our act’s out. And 
Broadway ‘goes rolling on. Poor Chum! 
Poor fellow!” 

She sat by the window for a long time, 
holding the little dog in her lap. She and 
Chum were friends at last. 

At nine o’clock, putting the dog on the 
floor, she rose with determination. She 
dashed cold water into her eyes, put on her 
hat and went to the door. Chum followed. 

“You wait here,” she said gently. “‘You 
just wait, Chum. Maybe we’re not quite 
finished yet.” 

She went directly to Tom Kerrigen’s 
hotel. A bell boy discovered him lingering 
over his cigar in the dining room. Nellie 
went in to where he sat. He leaped to his 
feet. 

“Nellie, I was just thinking about you. 
This is fine! Won’t you eat something?” 

“No, thanks, I’ve had dinner.” 

‘Just a little coffee then?” 

“Thanks, Tom. I will have that.’”’ She 
sat in the chair the waiter held ready. ‘‘I’m 
glad to find you. I thought you might have 
gone to a theater.” 

He shook his head. 

“I don’t care much for the plays they 
have now. Sex stuff, and all that. I like 
‘em clean, Nellie—I always did. Clean, 
like Peter Pan.’’ The old gambler closed 
his eyes. ‘‘I saw that twelve times, and 
whenever Maude Adams came to the foot- 
lights and asked us did we believe in fairies 
I shouted louder than any kid in the house. 
I'm afraid I’m too old-fashioned.” 

The waiter brought her coffee and dis- 
appeared. 

“Tom,” she began, ‘‘I’ve come to make 
a confession. The other day I let you 
think I was well fixed—-had money. It’s 
not true. I've hardly a penny in the world. 
I’m down and out. Broadway broke, they 
call it nowadays.” 

He nodded solemnly. 

“T suspected. And it’s a raw deal. 
deserve better than this.’ 

“It’s happened, though.” She smiled 
cheerfully. ‘‘And now, Tom, I've come to 
you for help.” 

“Everything I’ve got—it’s yours.”” He 
leaned across the table. ‘‘I don’t want you 
to think I’m taking advantage, Nellie 
but do you remember? That time, before 
you knew Charlie, when I followed you to 
Philadelphia. You were playing at the old 
Seventh Street Opera House; stopping at 
that boarding house that stood where the 
Bellevue-Stratford is now—what was the 
name?—oh, yes, Petrie’s Rest. It was in 
the parlor there—I told you—-I was crazy 
about you ut 

She laid her hand on his arm. 

“Don’t, Tom!” 

“T must! I’m still—crazy. Take me and 
you'll never want for anything again.” 

‘Dear friend!’’ His anxious, ruddy face, 
his keen gray eyes, the absurd old-fashioned 
diamond stick pin in his tie—she saw all 
these through a mist of tears. “It can’t be, 
Tom. That's for youth. We're only 
ghosts. And then—there’s Charlie. It’s 
just as though he still lived —with me.” 

He smiled bravely. 

“Right you are, Nellie. It’s as you say. 
But everything I have is yours, just the 
same.”’ 

“T don't want your money, Tom dear. 
I want you to do something else for me. I 
want you to help me get into—the pic- 
tures.” 

“The 
said 

“I know, but that was all wrong. We 
live too mich in the past, Tom-—-we old 
people. The world moves, and we've got 
to move with it—or go down. And I’m 
not ready to go down.” 

“I should hope not!” 

“Besides, I’ve got somebody to take care 
of now; somebody who’s been taking care 
of me.” 

edb dale 

“A dog. A dog named Chum.” 

He stared at her in wonder. “I want 
you to go to Lew Gorman, Tom, and sort 
of put the idea in his head 

“Gorman, hell!’ Tom cried. ‘I'll fi- 
nance a picture myself, and star you. We’ll 
get a good story—say, what’s the matter 
with one of Charlie’s plays? By heaven, 
that’s the idea! You own the rights to all 
of Charlie’s stuff, don’t you?” 

“T do,” she told him. “I’ve been think- 
ing about that myself.” 


You 


pictures! Why, Nellie, you 
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“Tt’s an idea! We'll take one of Char- 
lie’s comedies —or better still, a melodrama 
Lew tells me melodrama is going strong 
now. How about The Midnight Flyer’ 
I'll buy the picture rights from you—pay 
you ten thousand—fifteen —— 

She laughed. 

‘Is that an offer? Fifteen thousand?”’ 

“Ti is—unless you want more.” 

‘That's like you, Tom. But you needn't 
risk a penny. Keep out of this yourself 
All you need do is run into Lew Gorman 
casually and tell him you hear someone is 
thinking of making a picture out of The 
Midnight Flyer. Tell him I've refused fif 
teen thousand for the rights. I think that’s 
honest, don’t you?” 

“Honest? Sure it is! My offer stands 
Lew Gorman made a fortune out of you 
and out of Charlie’s plays, and he has most 
of it yet. It’s about time he split a bit 
with you. But do you think he'll fall?” 

“IT know he will. If I went to him and 
said I was broke and wanted to sell that 
play he wouldn’t touch it with a ten-foot 
pole. But once let him hear someone else 
is after it, and—well, I know managers 
He won’t sleep till he owns it. You've got 
your lines down, Tom?” 

‘I sure have! I'll run into him acci- 
dentally early in the morning, and I'll call 
you before noon.” 

‘You're a dear, Tom.” 

“‘And if Lew doesn’t come through, my 
offer still holds good; any one of my of- 
fers —or all of them.” 

She smiled and rose. 

“You're the best friend 
had,”’ she said. 

“Do you think so? Honest, Nellie?”’ 

“IT do, Tom.”’ His broad face lightened. 
“And it’s what Charlie always said.” 

“Oh, yes—-Charlie.”” His smile faded 
“‘Good old Charlie!”’ said Square Tom 
Kerrigen a little wistfully. 


anyone ever 


mi 


NOTHER morning, with Joe cast this 
time in the réle of pessimist. An eve- 
ning at the Palace, where he saw a lot of 
acts the popularity of which he was utterly 
at a loss to explain, had soured his outlook 
on life. During breakfast his eye hap- 
pened to light on Chum, munching at a 
bone in the corner. 

“Guess we'll say good-by to him to- 
day,” Joe announced in a low voice. 

“No, dad—no!”’ cried young Nellie ir 
alarm. 

“Well, I can’t have him round here eat- 
ing his head off.” 

“Not today, Joe, 
“Give him another 
please. 4 

‘What's it to you?” 

“‘Tt’s a lot to me, if you must know.” 

“Beginning to appreciate whi ut Chum 
did for you, eh?” he sneered. ‘‘ Maybe 
you'll thank me next.” 

“IT do thank you, Joe. 
I happen to be good friends now. 
another day.” 

Joe regarded her curiously. 

““You got something on your mind?” he 
inquired, 

Nellie stared at him blankly. 

“Not a thing in the world,” 

But Joe was unconvinced. 

“T believe there’s something up with 
ma,” he said later to Gracie. 

“She does look cheerful,’’ Gracie ad- 
mitted. ‘‘Though how she can feel that 
way, with the agent coming today for his 
money ——”’ 

“Oh, give us a rest on that!” Joe cried. 

“That's all very well for you to say, but 
it’s me has to see him.” 

“Well, string him along.” 

“I’ve gone the limit now. 
day or the street.” 

But Joe had jammed his hat onto his 
head, and the outer door slammed behind 
him. Baby, too, hurried off on some mys- 
terious errand. Nellie waited, an unaccus- 
tomed color in her cheeks. It was past 
eleven when a surly hall boy climbed the 
stairs to tell her she was wanted at the 
telephone on the first floor. She gave him 
the last coin in her purse—a quarter—and 
beat him down. 

“Hello, Nellie, that you?” Good old 
Tom—it was his voice. Her heart almost 
stopped beating with suspense. ‘Well, 
Nellie, I sat round Lew’s hotel for two 
hours this morning, and oddly enough I 
happened to run into him. I just casually 
mentioned that offer you had for Charlie's 
play and the shot went home.” 

“He fell, did he, Tom?” 

Continued on Page 156 
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(Continued from Page 154 

“Sure did! You must have heard the 
thud up where you were. He wants to see 
you before noon. He's leaving tonight for 
the West. The lad’s all het up. I told him 
I'd do my best to get you round there, 
though it looked pretty doubtful to me. 
He’s got a desk in Shane’s office—you 
know where that is. Now be careful, Nel- 
lie. Remember your big offer. And besides, 
you've got so much money you don’t care 
whether you sell or not.” 

‘Leave him to me,” answered Nellie. ‘I 
can handle Lew. I know him of old.” 

“All right, Nellie. Let me know what 
happens. Good luck!” 

“Thanks, Tom. God bless you!” 

She hurried back to the flat for her hat, 


| but said nothing of her business to Gracie. 
| The thing might fal! through, and in that 


case she would bear the disappointment 


| alone. A few moments later she was out on 


the hot street. 

Shrewd little Lew was waiting, but 
greeted her with an assumption of great 
carelessness. At sight of his placid poker 
face she remembered what she was up 
against, and knew that she would have 
need of all her cunning. 

“Hello, Nellie! It’s great to see you 
Where you been hiding? Minna 
was saying only last night, Why don’t we 
ever see Nellie no more?” 

““How is Minna?” 

“*She’s fine, thanks. We're going West 
tonight. Just wanted to see you before 
I went—-say hello, for old times’ sake.” 

“Well, Lew, I’m glad to drop in. But 
I’ve an engagement at the Claremont for 
lunch —-——” 

“Oh, I won’t keep you. Why don’t you 
come out West sometime and visit us?” 

“Thanks, Lew, I'll think about it. But 
Broadway still looks pretty good to me.” 

“That so?” He took up a paper knife 
and toyed aimlessly with it. ‘‘ Anything on 
your mind, Nellie?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Humph! Feeling well, ain’t you?” 

‘*Never better.”’ 

“That’s good.” 
the window. 

‘Did you want to see me about anything 
in particular, Lew?” 

“Oh, no; no, I guess not.” 

She rose. 

“Well, give my tove to Minna 

He rose, too, stifled a yawn. 

“T sure will. Mighty good of you to 
come in.”” He followed her to the door; her 
hand was on the knob. “‘ By the way, I hear 
you're selling some of Charlie's stuff to the 
pictures.” 

She laughed a little scornfully. 

“Oh, I don’t know. They’re after The 
Midnight Flyer. They say there’s a won 
derful picture in it, but I haven’t made up 
my mind. I don't need the money, you 
know.” 

“So? How much do they offer you?” 

“Oh, not much—fifteen thousand.” 

Despite his best efforts an expression of 


He stared past her out 


| pain crossed Lew’s chubby little face. 


“They’re kidding you,” he said warmly. 
“There ain't that much money in the 
business any more.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter,” Nellie an- 
swered, ‘I don’t believe I'll sell, anyhow. 
I hear prices will go up later.” 

“Don’t you believe it. Prices have 
reached the peak and they’re going down 
every minute we stand here. I know, be- 
cause I've been dabbling a bit in the movies 
myself.” 

“That so, Lew? 
She opened the door. 

‘*Wait a minute, Nellie 
and sit down.’ She hesitated, seemed re- 
luetant, but obeyed. She was wishing she 
had borrowed baby’s wrist watch for this 
encounter. Lew sat down too —on the edge 
of his chair. ‘‘ Now look here, Nellie,”’ he 
began. “It seems to me that if anybody 
makes pictures out of Charlie's stuff it 
ought to be me. I produced all his plays 
and I loved him like a brother. I'd have 
heen down for a slice of the picture money, 
only, of course, in those days there was no 
such thing.” 

“Well, I guess that was the only bet you 
ever overlooked, Lew.” 

Lew ignored this. 

“If Charlie was sitting in that chair now, 
do you know what he'd say, Nellie? He'd 
tell you if you sold to anybody you ought 


Well, I'll go along.” 


Come back here 


| to sell tome. He'd say, ‘Think of all Lew 


‘oP 


done for us, Nellie. 
‘And made a million doing it.”’ 
“A million! How do you figure that? 
I'm a poor man, Nellie.” 
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‘“Maybe I could lend you something, 
Lew. Was that what you wanted?” 

‘It was not.”” He looked her firmly in the 
eye. ‘I want the rights to The Midnight 
Flyer. But I’m not paying any fifteer 
thousand, and don’t think for a minute 
I am.” 

“Well, then, you’re outbid, Lew.”’ 
she stood up. “‘I really must go.” 

“Come now, Nellie, listen to reason. ! 
tell you somebody’s been kidding you. 
Such prices ain’t paid any more. Wh 
made the offer, anyhow?” 

“Tell Minnal’msorry not tosee her 

She was moving toward the door. He 
followed at her heels. 

“T’ll give you ten thousand, Nellie.”’ 

“T was always so fond of Minna.” 

“Twelve thousand—for Minna’s sake 
You wouldn’t rob Minna’s husband?” 

“This engagement of mine is for one 
o'clock ——”’ 

“Nellie, have a heart! For auld lang 
syne re 

“For auld lang syne you can have it at 
fifteen. I'll not ask you to go above thes« 
other people, though it’s hardly fair to 
them.” 

“Nellie! 
to you?” 

““Not where money is concerned, Lev 
I'm like you that way. Now make up your 
mind, for I’m going.” 

“All right—go! Ungrateful! 
hate to say it, but you're 
Charlie wouldn’t like it.” 

“Charlie wouldn’t be so 
opened the door. ‘‘Good-by, Lew.” 

‘Fourteen thousand dollars!” 

“Good luck on the Coast!” 

“What do you think you're selling-- Be 
Hur?” 

“T’m not selling. You're trying to buy 
that’s all. Acting like a piker too. The 
Midnight Flyer—the most popular play of 
its generation!” 

“Yeah. And everybody dead that ever 
heard of it.’ 

“There’s a few of us left. You must have 
heard of it, Lew. You cleared four hundred 
thousand on it. My love to Minna, re 
member.” 

““Minna-— Minna! Minna’s heart would 
break if she heard you. Fourteen thousand 
five hundred and not another nickel!” 

Nellie came back into the room and 
closed the door. 

““Sold!”’ she eried. 

“*T should think so!”’ 
me bankrupt!” 

**On one condition!” 

“What now? Nellie, 
changed!”’ 

“*T play in the picture.” 

“You—you-—-in the picture! At your 
age! What you thinking of, Nellie? W« 
got to get a young girl for your part.” 

“Of course. I’m not insane, Lew. I pla 
the grandmother.” 

‘Oh, the grandmother! Well, that’s all 
right. Only naturally you understand we 
don’t pay much for a little part like that.”’ 

“You'll pay me! Think of what m 
name will mean! Nellie Wayne and The 
Midnight Flyer billed together again! All 
over the country are millions who will 
member is 

‘“‘Millions—yes—in the gravey 

“No, on their feet, going stro 
you—and me.” 

“Well, you're going strong 
that, Nellie. All right, we put 
tract—-the grandmother part 
and fifty a week.” 

“Three hundred!”’ 

“Nellie, you robber!” 

“Take it or leave it! What say, Lev 
He was muttering to himself 

“T ain’t saying—I'm choking. Maybe I 
can do it--if I close my eyes when I sign.” 

“Nonsense! You’ll get it all back, and a 
lot more. If that wasn’t so I'd be on my 
way to the Ritz now.” 

“The Claremont, you said,” he remi 
her 

“But I’m to pick up some friends at the 
Ritz 

“All right, Nellie. Sit down. 
dictate a contract.” 

“You be careful what you dictate 
still read, Lew.” 

He left her. She sat erect in her chair 
her eyes shining. She had not looked s« 
beautiful in years. The joy of battle was 
her heart, the thrill of victory. If Charlie 
knew— but perhaps he did. Perhaps he had 
been at her elbow, fighting too. Clever 
Charlie! Dead more than twenty years, but 
supporting her still; supporting her by his 
wit and industry; saving the day for her 


A gail 


Don’t old times mean nothing 


Nellie, 


ingrateful 


easy.” She 


wailed Lew 


how ou } 


nded 


l ea 









when That was the the- 
ater—the dear theater. The hits ne ver 
died. 
‘“* How you want the money?” Lew c: 
“Give me your check for two thousand 
now I'll take the rest when we get to 
Holly wood Ps 








Dark Nellie 
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ana opened 





g's allright. 


ou're going 





with me 


He came back to her presently with Joe came forward, officiou 

4 three copies of the contract ready for het ‘““Now, see here, ma, 1 won't have you 
. ignature and the check butting ir Chum will be better off. And 
( ‘How soon can you start?” he wanted I can’t afford to have him round eating 
k to know. ‘‘Why not go along with Minna his head off.” 

i and me ton ? You can get ready—an “Forget it, Joe,” e advised, “After 





old trouper like you.” 

*T’'ll be there. When al d where? 

‘The Pennsylvania Station at eight. 
I'll buy your ticket.” 

“Thanks.” 

““And you can pay me on the train,” he 
idded hastily. He blotted the signatur 
His spirits appeared to be rising 
going to give this thing a whale of a pro- 
duction, and if it goes over I might t 
one or two more of Charlie’s pieces. Bi 
I ain’t paying such prices again.” 

‘We'll discuss that later,”” she smiled. 

“You better settle down out West,’’ he 
suggested. ‘I’d have work for you now 











this Chum bel 
‘To you? 
to take care 
She stood up and took a pink bit of 
paper from her purse ‘Read that,” she 
said. It was the simplest explanation 
“Two tho I 


Lew Gorm 








‘Yes, and there's a lot more still coming 
to me.” 
“What's he going to do tar you 
She did not reply, but knelt again and 
took Chum in her arms. An old, unshaven 
man shuffled out of a smelly office 


“All right, doc,’ Joe told him “We 
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and then, and you could pick up something changed our mind about the d yg. You car 
occasionally in the other studios. You got give me back the two dollars.’ The old 
name, Nellie—a big name. I know, be- man objected with surprising vehemence 
ause I give it to you.” He was, he said, ready to do his part 
Thanks, Lew.” She folded the check. Come along, Joe,’’ Nellie called You 
I'll think about that.”’ an ride with us if you | 
) Me and Minna will look for you at the Joe hesitated between | two and Né 
train.” He followed her to the door lie’s two thousand, but only for an instant is 


ou think I’m close, Nellie but 
All my life some 
been hanging over me 


bse ion, ] got 


M ivbe 
f 1 am I got a reason 
a fear —an 
it watching the othe 





fun, Nellie, being broke and old in thi 























He followed her and meekly climbed 
her side in the taxi 
“IT don’t get tl he 


oe threw back his head and laughed loudly, 
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ft would get me'too. It wouldn't be any “In the movies! You, inthe must” Drafty Train Are Neutralized 


ame.’ After all you've said against them ij th iC U 1 ad a 
’ No, I guess it wouldn't, Lew,” she an- Well, | can change my mind, ean't I” AY WS NC er weal 
wered gravely. ‘See you tonight at the I see my mistake It’s up to me to move 
train.”’ along with the times. You can't just stand 4 j ‘HI kf ! til wh \\ i na ro rt to if 
She traveled the short distance back to round mooning about the good old day If av \\ , " . 
; the flat as blithely as a girl of twenty you do you're sunk,”’ ’ ‘ ida Then 
Five flights up suited her mood. she N ire tal yg é ‘ loe t 
pushed open the door. Something strucl | ‘ They rode ' ence for a tir 
her at once—a silence, a disappointment A fellow was telling me that per t i 
something gone Chum! Chum, who thing he went ¢ prese i fellow \\ | { 
frisked about the feet of all who entered who wort in Wall Street J tputate I ; 
there. Ul isand in copyp he sa ind | ) | | 
Gracie sat by a window, languidly an- Listen!”’ cut in Nellie. All the mone 
ning the department-store advertising in a I used to have hated me, Joe It left me ’ i 
morning paper t awa But tl frien mone 
‘*Where’s Chum?” Nellie demanded It g to stick around 
Hello, ma! Chum? Oh, Joe came ell, I v ist ‘ 
: ick and we made up our n i “ I'll 3 the re 1 vive Gracie | 
e to part with poor old Chum. s Jan ed to le Zz gel 
wok him down to the et i he I NY t to ( i it 
{ Nellie heart sant e | ¥ ii e home f C} 
i What ve Where ind me a place here he ¢ rou ’ ! 
; Meyer, I think the name wa ome day in the su rmaybe chase t ‘ ‘ 
here on Tenth Street Kast Tent} é e te imbitiou Do the ! t ‘ 
‘ ‘ the rive Ma, where ug ¥ Yi it there ! ! 
Out! Nellie wa it the head of ‘ Phe got eve tl 1 Jos 
I'll pick up a bit of now and t ' 
Gracie followed And wha left over after bu g the hou tH i 
‘The agent was here,’”’ she called, ‘* He roe to bond gove me b 1 M | 
coming again at three } é ll alwa he ‘ t Joe 
‘*Let him come. It’s all right, I’m wor Nellie and Gracie t the w ) wa t 
| ing,’’ Nellie replied over her shoulder, and e. Only there w t be ye ; 
} left the dazed Gracie far behind. She rar the landlord in the cast 
. »ver to Broadway and signaled the first Well, I done 1 be } \\ 1] { 
{ taxi she saw Tha ill right, Joe. did i] de 
{ ‘Never mind the speed laws!”’ she cried ! ty grateful And the Nid be 
imbing i ‘Matter of life and death!” ymme f ou out We 
| Where to?” ir quired the driver, natu » U ,lcan'tsee ‘ , 
| rally curious on that point i rid Joe i 
‘East Tenth. I don’t know the num- W not My Broa ef ‘ { 
ber. Near the river. We'll find it some ag 
how. We've got to find it!” She stopped the » at al f ‘ 
The car started. lie was angry now. f the flat and se e home w Chun . 
‘ This was like Joe—a little opposition and A hier, who f he é tra f I ’ 
he was off, couldn’t wait; wanted to show L« hieroglyphi 11 ent j 
he took nobody’s order Well, she had the ol t She rode t p 
ipper hand now. The check in her purse vartment 
gave her that And little Joey would step | the parlor Gracie ! N 
round. The taxi crept in and out of the were ‘ ling anxlo t ‘ ! 
affic; at every enforced stop her spiri dre er which Gracie 
ank uncert needk Ne e we t ther r- 9 | 
On East Tenth luck was with her. She once and seized the garment I] 
looked out the window of the car and saw “What's this?”’ she wanted t W R | G | S 
Joe plodding along—alone. She directed Ma, Joe 1 got an yeme 
the driver to draw up to the curb, and be \ but what’s thi H / } if T ] " * 
' fore the taxi had quite halted she leaped to I mine J N wert Ca ft l /T1 el wed 
the sidewalk and confronted her son-in-law She seemed breathle vith exciteme . . . 
. Where's Chum?” por thelediaamnemmteienion “We: FOR MEN AND BOYS 
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He pointed over 
his shoulder. 

“They'll take care of Chum.” t 
> ran past him and through the open 
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door of an ancient brick stable. The dark- 
ness blinded her for a moment—and then 


Nellie Wayne stood 


costume with a sort of contemp 
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The Shingle that 


Never Curls 


bree what it means to have shin- 
gles that lie flat after years of ser- 
vice, that look new and wear well after 
they get old, and that hold their beau 
tiful blue-black, Indian red or sage green 
color and never require painting. 
Be 
longer service by insisting on Carey As 
faltslate shingles which give you all 


sure of this better appearance and 


these exceptional advantages—and in 
addition lower your insurance rate be 


cause they are spark-proof. 


Carey Asfaltslate shingles are on sale 
at lumber and building supply dealers’ 
almost everywhere. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, write us. 
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| helping us still. 
| rush 


| Nellie walked the floor, 


| too, 


| Our baby! 


| you’ve got to be there. 
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“Nonsense!” she said suddenly, and 
tossed it into a wastebasket. 

With a little cry young Nellie rescued it. 
She faced her grandmother, trembling, 
flushed, determined. 

“How dare you?” she cried. “‘ How dare 
you interfere? It’s my life, I can live it as I 
please. I’m going on the stage. You had 
your day, you had your fun; you can’t stop 
me. I’m going on the stage, I tell you! I 
love it! I want it! I'd die if I didn’t!” 

‘Baby!”’ Nellie put her hands on the 
girl’s slim shoulders. “‘Baby, that wasn’t 
bad at all. A little more voice, perhaps—a 
little more authority—but that will come 
in time; when you've lived longer—suf- 
fered. Going on the stage! Of course you 
are! But not in that dress. Come with 
Nellie Wayne and she'll buy you the best in 
town.” 

Young Nellie wilted. 

“Oh, I’m sorry! Excuse me! 
thought, after what you said 

‘What did I say?” 

‘About my acting. You said you'd 
ae see me in my grave; that Broadway 
was a dreadful place—no gratitude—no 
heart is 

What rot, 
never did!” 

“But, mother,” 
heard you myself!” 

“You're crazy, both of yan I may be 
getting old, my dears, I may be fifty” 
Gracie looked at her—‘‘or thereabouts, but 
I fancy I know what I said. Would I be- 
little the profession that gave me so many 
happy ye oy Would I smirch the memories 
I've got by wild talk like that—me, the 
best Viola of a generation? I should hope 
not! Of course, baby’s going to act! I 
want her in the profession— carrying on the 
torch—but not in one of Levy’s hand-me- 
downs; not while Nellie has a roll of bills 
like this.”” She opened her pocketbook; 
they saw and gasped. ‘It's your father, 
Gracie. It's from him. Dead and gone, but 
Now, baby, get your hat. 
If your dress rehearsal’s tonight we must 
Besides, I'm off at eight myself.”’ 

girl disappeared into her room. 
beaming, happy. 

‘A maid's part! To think of it, Gracie! 

I had a maid's part my first engagement 
What was that line? ‘My lady, the 
is waiting for you in the garden.’ 
She's got the spark, Gracie!, 
Did you see how she flared out at me?” 
Gracie put her hand to her head. 
“So ah things are happening,” 


But I 


baby! You're dreaming! I 


protested Gracie, ‘I 


The 


curate 


she 


| complained, 


Nellie explored her purse and threw a 
handful of bills on the table 

‘There—some of it’s for the rent man, 
with Nellie Wayne's love. Give the janitor 
ten dollars and tell him to bring my trunks 
up from the storeroom. We'll have to 
spend the afternoon packing.” Young 
Nellie reappeared. ‘‘Come, child, I'll take 
you to Madame Claire. It’s a rush job, but 
Maggie will do it for me. And oh, Gracie 
dear, call up the Walden and engage a table! 
I'm giving a farewell party tonight. Better 
say six o'clock. I mustn't miss my train. 
And order it, too, will you, so we shan’t be 
kept waiting.” 

“*What—what 
Gracie 

“Oh, 
and spend, 
good-by.”” 


shall I order?” asked 
Just shut your eyes 


It’s Nellie Wayne's 


I don’t know 
Gracie. 
iv 

To dinner was over and they emerged 
from the hotel. Nellie Wayne, erect and 

blooming booked again! Then baby and 

Gracie, Joe, carrying a florist’s box, Tom 

Kerrigen with Chum in his arms. 

““Now, Gracie, I want you and Joe to go 
with baby Her first dress rehearsal 
Tom will take me 
to the train.” 

“All right, mother, if you wish it.” 

“Did you order the taxi, Tom?” 

‘Here he is, Nellie.” 

‘And he’s got the 
good! I'm not going 
Gracie; such a sad word; 

Joe proffered his box. 

“So long, ma. A few 
three of = e 

“Oh, Joe, you're too good to me!" 

“Your money paid for them,” said 
humbly. 

“Your kindness bought them.’ She 
took the box. “You and Gracie must 
vis sit me 

“We'll be there,” Joe promised. ‘ Fel- 
low in Los Angeles wanted me to go into 
the real-estate game with him. Mz aybe 

you'd better hold off buying that house 


top down. That's 
to say the word, 
just au revoir.” 


roses—from the 


Joe 
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pressed his hand, 


She smiled, turned to 
her daughter. 

“Well, Gracie—what you 
You’ve seen me start on the road a thou- 
sand times. Baby”’-—-she put her arm 
about the girl—‘‘you’re in the profession 
now; the greatest profession in the world. 
Respect it, give it your best, no matter 
what’s in the box. That’s the first rule 
the only one.” 

“I'll never forget,’’ young Nellie said, 
“what’s behind me—you—and _ grand- 
father. I'll never forget this afternoon 
buying the dress—my first costume. You'll 
be proud of me.’ 

‘God bless you, dear. 

way. A great star—I’m sure 
happy Charlie would be 
night!”” Her voice broke. ‘Run 
now, please, the three of you.” 

She stood looking after them until they 
were lost in the throng on Broadway. Her 
eyes were wet. 

*‘We'd better start,’”’ Tom Kerrigen 
gently. ‘‘The taxi’s waiting.” 

She turned to him. 

“IT wanted this last ride with 
down our old street together 
drive to the Pennsylvania by way of Union 
Square. I guess there’s time.”’ He helped 
her into the cab and deposited Chum in her 
lap. The dog was restless, excited—the 
lights, the crowd, eight o'clock again. 
‘There, Chum, old fellow,” she said, “calm 
down. We're not showing tonight; we’re 
off for the road; booked solid into the 
hereafter—and it’s a long sleeper jump.” 

The cab swung into Long Acre, into the 
dazzling square of the electric signs. The 
new Rialto—all glitter and no heart. They 
crossed Forty-second Street, and the White 
Way grew darker. They were moving on 
into the past. 

The Empire was left behind, and then the 
Knickerbocker. No more playhouses, no 
more in reality; tall loft buildings towering 
overhead—Feinberg & Morris, Ladies’ 
Waists; Max Hirschfield, Artificial Flow- 
ers—and then the big grim department 
stores of Herald Square. 

No more playhouses in reality, but a 
dozen or more in their dreams. Famous 
temples of the drama, torn down and for- 
gotten. The Herald Square, the Bijou, the 
Standard! Nellie Wayne in Charlie Far- 
ren’s Latest! Wallack’s and Daly’s. Nellie 
Wayne in As You Like It! Prancing hors« 
at the curb, fine ladies and fine gentlemen 
descending, silk hats gleaming above the 
crowd. The crack of cabbies’ whips. Ca 
riages at eleven-thirty sharp! 

They were in Madison 

“Did you see what I saw, Ton 

“Ghosts, Nellie; a thousar 
I’m going home tomorrow.” 

“We're ghosts, too, Tom. The stage is 
set for a new piece and here we are mum- 
bling the old lines, the lines nobody wants 
to he ar.” 

‘Over there 
Charlie that last night. He 
feeling right.’ 

‘Tell the 
Never mi 
seen enough xf 

“You shouldn't 
Nellie.”’ 

“‘Nonsense, Tom! I came on purpose. 
It saddens me, but it makes it 
go-to go and never to come back 
nothing to come back for.” 

Into the dark of Twenty-second the taxi 
swerved, and Nellie laid a hand on her 
friend’s arm. 

“Have him stop just a moment, 
The bored driver obeyed. 

They had come to a halt before a bat- 
tered old brick house almost obliterated by 
time—-a weary old house given over to 
trade. Alien names decorated its front. 
Talk of blouses and whalebone and leather 
goods. Wholesale only. On the first floor a 
lunch room, closed for the night. 

“Do you remember my garden at the 
rear? The hollyhocks? And the canary in 
the dining-room window—the canary that 
used to wake and sing when we came home 
after the play?” 

“‘Sometimes I'd get here first, Nellie, 
and I’d sit on the steps and wait for the 
sound of the horse’s hoofs. And then the 
shining new hansom with Reilly on the box 
passing the gaslight on the corner—and 
Charlie on the sidewalk, helping you down?” 

Silence for a moment. 

“Tell him to go on now, Tom,” 
softly. 

The rattle of a protesting engine fol- 
lowed, and they moved away. 

(Continued on Page 161 
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Every charm and practical benefit your fire- 
place has ever held for you will be retained, 
in full measure, after you have substituted 
Radiantfire for your present equipment. 


But all the old faults will be missing. 


For Radiantfire burns gas—natural or manu- 
factured—and thereby eliminates the long list 
of obstacles which make open fires of wood 
or coal so unwelcome to the conscientious 
housewife. 





Grateful warmth, only more of it; the same 
purifying ventilation your old fire gave; the 
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Save Your Coal Pile 


Real Fireplace Comfort With Radiant Heat 


same reverie-inviting play of heat and glow 
—all these Radiantfire preserves for you. 


By its saving of fuel and trouble, and because 
its Radiant Rays are nine times more 
efficient than ordinary methods of heat 
projection, your Radiantfire installation will 
pay for itself before Spring, leaving you a 
lifetime of true fireplace enjoyment. 


Just ask your Gas Company or dealer to show 
you the wide variety of Radiantfire models, 
and test for yourself the amazing comfort of 
this great development in open-fire heat. 
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REASONS WHY 
You Should Buy a Full Set 


Cost You Less 


First cost is low and two piece construction allows replacement of 
separable core with patented gaskets at half the price of a new plug. 


Last You Longer 


Champion construction is simple and effective and the ribbed core 
CHAMPION is truly unbreakable and practically foul proof 


Save You Money 


Your cost is nothing compared to your saving in gas and oil, as the 
increased mileage per gallon with a new set will show this saving 
for you within a few hundred miles’ driving. 


Insure Your Engine 


Champion accuracy in construction assures absolute uniformity of 
spark in each cylinder; consequently a more perfect timing of the 


Aid Quick Starting 


The firing points of Champion Plugs are special nickel alloy, do 
7 not corrode, oxidize, or burn readily, and give an instant spark at 
/R Regular each turn of the motor. 


AB-44 


Price, 75 cents 
Dodge type 


engine. 


Give More Power 


The component parts of Champion Plugs are designed to stand 
hard service, eliminate compression leaks and give maximum power. 
Whatever engine 


you drive, there is 

a CHAMPION to Are Wonderful Value 

- oe The very highest quality of materials is combined with the most 
a “het efficient design, skilled workmanship and careful inspection. Tremen- 


Guarantee. . ° oane ; 
dous quantity production — millions every month—alone makes possible 
the low selling price. 


The name CHAMPION is on every core 
Ask your dealer to sell you a full set 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
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(Continued from Page 158) 

“That's all over and done with,” Nellie 
said. ‘We're just old useless props clut- 
tering up the scene. It will be different out 
West. Thank heaven, I’ve still got work 
to do!” 

“That's right, Nellie.””’ They rode along. 
“‘T—TI’ll be spending the winters down near 
you. I'll see you now and then.” 

“I’m glad to hear that, Tom. The best 
friend anybody ever had. Wasn’t it 
strange how clearly we seemed to see him 
there in front of the old house? Charlie, I 
mean. Did you see him too?” 

“Yes,” said Kerrigen, ‘I saw him.” 

“His name will be on the billboards 
again, all over the country, just the way 
it used to be.” 

“So it will.” 

She took something from her purse. 

“Tom, I want you to look up an old actor 
a character man named Frank Shore 


Give him that and tell him I’m going to 
find him a berth out on the Coast.”’ 

“T’ll do it, Nellie.” 

They were speeding up Seventh Avenue; 
the station was close ahead. Nine blocks 
off the lights of Long Acre were flaming. 
Nellie Wayne lifted Chum where he could 
see 

“Take your last look, Chum, old fellow. 
We're saying good-by.”” Chum’s tired old 
eyes swept the yellow horizon and he 
barked a rather faint farewell. 

“Sorry, Nellie?”’ Kerrigen asked. 

She shook her head. 

“Not very sorry. One thought keeps 
running through my mind. Whatever 
happens, I'll never be Broadway broke 
again.” 


The taxi swung suddenly into the tun- | 


neled drive at the south end of the sta- 
tion-—the long dim tunnel where the lights 
of Long Acre were just another memory 


NORTHCLIFFE 


Continued from Page 7 


vindictive and did not nag. To him a news- 
paper's life was exactly twenty-four hours, 
and every day a new life. Some particularly 
bitter criticism would be followed next day 
by a bulletin reading: 

Tam very proud of this morning’g Daily Mail. 
ther paper in England compares with it. 
My congratulations and thanks to the entire 


¥ 
I 


» 
NO 0 


The contents bills, or placards which « ry 
the news features of English papers, are an 
important factor in sales. The Chief’s bul- 
letin one day during the war read: 

As I was motoring through Canterbury yes 
terday I noticed that our contents bill was 
printed with very faint ink. Why? Our ink 

r heaviest in Fleet Street. Have 
George see me about this. 


Northcliffe’s staffs, like all the seats of 
the mighty in England, were filled with 
Scotsmen. He reveled in taking a good- 
natured fling at them, especially two highly 
capable night editors, Beattie and Craw- 
ford, who for years put The Daily Mail to 
bed. Caledonians to the core, they were 
correspondingly conservative souls. One 
noon the Chief’s encyclical contained this 


thrust: 


bills are the 


I see the handicraft of our gallant Scots in 
paper, which is otherwise an 
excellent production, 


The bulletins were Northcliffe’s favorite 
method of keeping The Daily Mail brief, 
brigkt and accurate, three qualities he in- 
sisted it must always possess. If he was far 
away from London the bulletins were tele- 
graphed as soon as he had access to the 
paper. They were awaited by the staff, 
from day to day, with interest not unmixed 
with trepidation. Nine out of ten times the 
Chief's strictures were just and unanswer- 
able. They were invariably inspiring. 


th morning s 


The Attack on Kitchener 


Had Northcliffe lived his next interna- 
tional drive would have been aimed at 
Japan. ‘‘Watch Japan!’’ was the gospel he 
intended to preach with the same relentless 
fervor that marked his prewar campaign 
with regard to Germany. His trip to the 
Far East during the last year of his life 
seemed to convince him that Nipponese 
necessities and aspirations spell danger to 
world peace. Northcliffe used to keep in 
close touch with Japanese public opinion, 
adopting, as was his wont, unique methods 
for the purpose. Regularly, upon the ar- 
rival of the Far Eastern mails in London, 
a young Japanese would come to The Times 
office and for a couple of hours at a time 
would translate to Northcliffe extracts 
from the Japanese press. Next day another 
Japanese would come and translate them 
all over again, in order that the Chief 
might check up. He took an English tele- 
phone operator with him to the United 
States in 1917 as a member of the British 
War Mission, because he wanted somebody 
attending to his private wire that he could 
absolutely rely on. She was a clever Daily 
Mail switchboard girl and Northcliffe got 
her the O. B. E.—Officer Order of the Brit- 
ish Empire—as a reward for her war work 
in America. 

Securing for his coworkers some of the 
titular distinctions that came to him was 
one of Northcliffe’s specialties while he 
basked in the sunshine of Prime Ministers’ 
favor. A man who began life as North- 
cliffe’s office boy is now a baronet. Half a 
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dozen reporters and business managers 
were knighted. A Daily Mail news editor 
who wrote save-coal posters for the govern- 
ment during the war now adorns his visit- 
ing card with C. B. E.—Commander Order 
of the British Empire. The Viscountess 
Northcliffe, who maintained a magnificent 
war hospital out of her private fortune, is a 
Dame Grand Cross Order of the British 
Empire. Northcliffe printing-press power 
made not only himself but his brother, 
Rothermere, a viscount, and two of their 
younger brothers are baronets. Another 
brother, untitied as yet, is Under-secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Northcliffe considered that his preémi- 
nent war service was the exposure of Kitch 
ener’s personal responsibility for the shells 
tragedy in 1915. He risked his liberty, life 
and business prosperity by that ruthless at 
tack on the national idol. Asked why he 
assailed “K’’ in such hammer-and-tong 
fashion instead of berating the War Office 
impersonally, Northcliffe whipped out: “‘ Be- 
cause you never get anywhere by beating 
around the bush. You must mention names 
and fasten blame exactly where it belongs 
Kitchener is War Minister. It is his duty 
to see that the army is properly armed 
and I said so.” 


Out of Favor and In Again 


They burned The Daily Mail on the 
London Stock Exchange. Rival paper 
suggested that Northcliffe ought to be 
taken to the Tower and shot for high 
treason. Public libraries banished his publi 
cations from their reading rooms. Adver 
tisements were withdrawn and sales dropped 
by the tens of thousands. ‘‘ Better lose « ir 
culation than lose the British Empire” was 
Northcliffe’s comment when the vendetta 
conducted by Kitchener’s idolaters was ir 
full swing. Punch printed a scathing car 
toon showing John Bull trampling The 
Daily Mail into the mire. Yet Englishmer 
lived to admit that Northcliffe’s exposure 
of the shells tragedy saved the day for 
Britain. When Northcliffe died the circu 
lation of The Daily Mail was the highest 
in its history —1,800,000. 

Though a two-fisted fighter who neither 
gave nor expected quarter in a newspaper 
feud, Northcliffe had his sensitive spots. / 
former dramatic critic of The Daily Mail, 
Keble Howard, once wrote a novel depict- 
ing Northeliffe’s career from its humble 
beginnings. It was called Lord London, 
and though the characters in the story were 
disguised under other names all were easily 
recognizable as men and women who had 
played major réles in Northcliffe’s life. He 
himself figured in the book as Hannibal 
Although many of his friends and associates 
considered Lord London harmless and to a 
certain extent even complimentary, North- 
cliffe was incensed by its publication. He 
bought up every copy he could lay hands 
on, induced the publishers to sell him the 
rest of the edition, the manuscript, the 
copyright and the plates, and, as far as lay 
in his power, suppressed the work. Lord 
London later was published in an American 
edition. It was understood that North 
cliffe particularly objected to the author's 
fanciful picture of how Mr. Balfour, then 
Prime Minister, was induced to bestow a 
peerage upon the Chief. 

Northcliffe was extraordinarily pruud of 
his facial resemblance to Napoleon and 
of having his journalistic strokes called 
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| Napoleonic, as, indeed, most of them were. 


All his life he cultivated a style of hair- 
dressing that permitted a stray lock of his 
rich brown hair to fall across his forehead, 
ad la the Little Corsican. Occasionally 
Northcliffe signed his name “N.,”’ in imi- 
tation of Napoleon’s celebrated initial. His 
favorite signature was ‘Chief”’ and he so 
signed himself invariably when addressing 
Sometimes 
the signature was “ Your attached Chief”’ 
or “Your devoted Chief.’’ He loved to be 
called Chief and immensely preferred it to 
My Lord. Lady Northcliffe, who filled a 
greater rdle in his life than most people 
knew, always referred to Northcliffe in con- 
versation with others as the Chief. His 
army of men and women workers showered 
He was sel- 
dom prouder than when gazing down upon 


| the multitude of Daily Mail employes, 7000 


strong, gathered for their annual bean feast 
as the Chief’s guests. 

For years Northcliffe had the reputation 
of using men up, and then, like squeezed 
lemons, tossing them to the scrap heap. At 
one time he avowed himself an apostle of 
the Osler theory that a man is no good after 
forty. Northcliffe’s views on that score 
mellowed as he himself crossed the line and 
found himself, after forty, an ever more po- 
tent figure in the life of his country and 
the world. But his partiality for young 
men never left him and he gave them place 
and power as often as opportunity offered. 
The newspaper craft in Great Britain never 
knew so generous anemployer. He insisted 
upon efficiency, but rewarded it hand- 
He said he believed in high wages 
and good salaries out of ‘‘enlightened self- 
ishness.’’ He made it a rule never to allow 
a worthy employe to ask for a raise. He 
invariably beat him to it and offered the 
increase. Numerous Northcliffe employes, 


| grown old or broken down in his service, 


were pensioned for life. If Northcliffe ever 
sacked a man there was a reason. ‘‘Good 
men are scarce. My business is to keep 
them,” was one of his maxims. 

Northcliffe regularly spent a whole day 
He persuaded himself it was the 
only real way to get rest. In fact, he never 
worked harder than when so established. 
Callers on such occasions were received in 
an endless procession and they found the 
Chief surrounded by telephones, news- 
papers, correspondence, editors and secre- 
taries. Meals were served at the bedside, 
usually with a guest or two to help him 
rest. In the winter of 1919 I visited North- 
cliffe on one of his bed days in the mansion 
in Carlton Gardens, where he died. He ex- 
hibited with boyish glee an ulcerated growth 


| the size of a golf ball which had been re- 


moved from his throat a few weeks before. 


| It was bottled in aleohol and Northcliffe 


kept it on a table to show to his callers. 
There was a time, three years ago, when it 
was thought he might be suffering with 
incipient cancer. 


The Old Convict's Pardon 


Behind Northcliffe’s mask of severity 
and along with a nature that could be cruel 
and even heartless at times, there was a 
deep blend of sentiment and kindliness. He 
was the nearest approach to a Doctor 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde in real life that I ever 
encountered a combination of 
lovable bey and tyrant. He was boy al- 
most all the time, but his Hyde moments 
were not infrequent, 

The Chief was once accompanied to Ber- 
lin by John Galsworthy, who wanted to 
compare German prison systems with those 
in vogue in England. Northcliffe had me 
arrange a visit to Moabit, the German 
Sing Sing. I went along as interpreter. 
One of the convicts we interviewed was a 
white-haired lifer who had been in solitary 
confinement for more than thirty years —all 
prisoners in Moabit were kept in solitary. 


AY Sake 


strange 


October 7,1922 


Northcliffe was much touched by old 
Gabel’s fate. In England lifers are released, 
as arule, after twenty years’ imprisonment. 
The Chief asked the warden if he would 
oppose a pardon for Gabel. The warden 
said he would recommend it. Six weeks 
later I was astonished to read in the Ger- 
man papers that Moabit’s oldest prisoner 
had been released. I sent a news dispatch 
to The Daily Mail about it, because the 
case attracted considerable attention in 
Germany. Next day came a telegram from 
Northcliffe reading: 


Congratulate my old friend Gabel on his par- 
don and give him 500 marks with my compli- 
ments, to start life over again. 


Later I heard that it was undoubtedly 
a word Northcliffe had dropped in certain 
influential quarters that resulted in Gabel’s 
liberty. It was on the occasion of the 
Northcliffe-Galsworthy sojourn in Berlin 
that I asked the Chief if he cared to meet 
the Kaiser, an appointment that could 
easily have been arranged. Northcliffe 
cherished no such ambition. I suggested 
he might wish to see Prince Bilow, the 
Imperial Chancellor. That did not interest 
him either. 

“Whom do you want to meet in Berlin, 
then?” I queried. 

““Newspapermen,”’ was the reply 

“But you’ll talk nothing but shop,”’ I re- 
monstrated. 

“What else is there in the world worth 
talking, except shop?’’ he rejoined. 
An Admirer of America 


So for the three days Northcliffe was in 
town he communed ravenously with Amer- 
ican and British correspondents. He was 
never quite so happy as when in the inti 
mate company of working fellow crafts- 
men. Every detail of our profession 
fascinated him. 

Northcliffe was never annoyed when 
Yankee admirers told him he was an Amer- 
ican who happened to be born in Ireland, 
for his admiration of us and our country 
was proverbial and boundless. He liked 
our audacity, disregard of precedents, di 
rectness of method and all-around pep 
Before the war, conditions permitting, he 
visited the United States annually and 
boasted he was probably the only Briton 
alive who had been in every one of our 
forty-eight states. He insisted that his 
men, editorial and business managers alike, 
should explore America, and considered 
their usefulness to him incomplete until 
they had made such a voyage of discovery. 
The Daily Mail was a frank imitation of 
American newspaper methods when it de- 
scended upon an affrighted British public 
in May, 1896. 

Northcliffe printed The Daily Mail pri- 
vately and experimentally for three months 
before a copy reached the public. He mas- 
tered every detail of news gathering, pub- 
lication and distribution before issuing the 
paper for sale. He wanted to purvey a fin- 
ished product. It was an instantaneous 
success. The Daily Mail was always the 
Chief’s pet, although in later life The 
Times was his pride. 

The secret of this superjournalist’s in- 
comparable career? Northcliffe made no 
secret of it—his success came from keeping 
everlastingly at a thing. When Northcliffe 
was last in Washington, at the outset of his 
globe-girdling journey, he was the guest of 
Overseas Writers, the organization of 
American newspapermen who have had 
professional service abroad. They asked 
him to dedicate their visitors’ book with an 
autographed sentiment. This is what he 
wrote: 


Remember the 
journalism, 


power of persistence in 


NORTHCLIFFE. 


The Chief would wish for no finer epi- 
taph than that. 
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| speculator. 


October 7,1922 


THE REMINISCENCES OF A 
STOCK OPERATOR 


Continued from Page 25) 


‘Finally I went to see Dan Williamson. 
This was in February, 1915. I told him 
that I had rid myself of the mental incubus 
of debt and I was ready to trade as of old. 
You will recall that when he needed me he 
offered me the use of twenty-five thousand 
dollars without my asking him. 

‘*Now that I needed him he said, ‘When 
you see something that looks good to you 
and you want to buy five hundred shares 
go ahead and it will be all right.’ 

“IT thanked him and went away. He had 
kept me from making a great deal of money 
and the office had lost a lot in commis- 
sions. I admit I was a little sore to think 
that Williamson & Brown didn’t give me a 
decent stake. I intended to trade con- 
servatively at first. It would make my 
financial recovery easier and quicker if I 
could begin with a line a little better than 
five hundred shares. But, anyhow, I 
realized that, such as it was, there was my 
chance to come back. 

“T left Dan Williamson’s office and 
studied the situation in general and my own 
problem in particular. It was a_ bull 
market. That was as plain to me as it was 
to thousands of traders. But my stake 
consisted merely of an offer to carry five 
hundred shares for me. That is, I had no 
leeway, limited as I was. I couldn’t afford 
even a slight setback at the beginning. I 
must build up my stake with my very first 
play. That initial purchase of mine of five 
hundred shares must be profitable. I had 
to make real money. I knew that unless 
I had sufficient trading capital I would not 
be able to use good judgment. Without 
adequate margins it would be impossible to 
take the cold-blooded, dispassionate atti- 


| tude toward the game that comes from the 


ability to afford a few minor losses such as 
I often incurred in testing the market be- 
fore putting down the big bet. 

“T think now that I found myself then 
at the most critical period of my career as a 
If I failed this time there was 
no telling where or when, if ever, I might 
It was 
very clear that I simply must wait for the 
exact psychological moment. 

“T didn’t go near Williamson & Brown's. 
I mean, I purposely kept away from them 
for six long weeks of steady tape reading. 
I was afraid that if I went to the office, 
knowing that I could buy five hundred 
shares, | might be tempted into trading at 
the wrong time or in the wrong stock. 
trader, in addition to studying basic con- 
ditions, remembering market precedents 
and keeping in mind the psychology of the 
sucker public as well as the limitations of 
his brokers, must also know himself and 
provide against his own weaknesses. There 


| is no need to feel anger over being human. 


Name of car and model 


— Elgin 


I have come to feel that it is as necessary to 
know how to read myself as to know how to 
read the tape. I have studied and reckoned 
on my own reactions to given impulses or to 
the inevitable temptations of an active 
market, quite in the same mood and spirit 
as I have considered crop conditions or 
analyzed reports of earnings.” 


Watching and Waiting 


‘**So day after day, broke and anxious to 
resume trading, I sat in front of a quotation 
board in another broker’s office where I 
couldn't buy or sell as much as one share 
of stock, studying the market, not missing 
a single transaction on the tape, watching 
for the psychological moment to ring the 
full-speed-ahead bell 

‘*By reason of conditions known to the 
whole world the stock I was most bullish 
on in those critical days of early 1915 was 
Bethlehem Steel. I was morally certain 
it was going way up, but in order to make 
sure that 1 would win on my very first 
play, as I must, I decided to wait until it 
crossed par. 

“I think I have told you it has been my 


| experience that whenever a stock crosses 


or 


| 200 and sold a day later at 260. 


100 or 200 or 300 for the first time, it 
nearly always keeps going up for 30 to 50 
points —and after 300 faster than after 100 
200. One of my first big coups was in 
Anaconda, which I bought when it crossed 
My prac- 


| tice of buying a stock just after it crossed 


par dated back to my early bucket-shop 
days. It is an old trading principle. 


“You can imagine how keen I was to get 
back to trading on my old scale. I was so 
eager to begin that I could not think of 
anything else; but I held myself in leash 
I saw Bethlehem Steel climb, every day, 
higher and higher, as I was sure it would, 
and yet there I was, checking my impulse 
to run over to Williamson & Brown’s office 
and buy five hundred shares. I knew I 
simply had to make my initial operation as 
nearly a cinch as was humanly possible. 

“Every point that stock went up meant 
five hundred dollars I had not made. The 
first ten points’ advance meant that I 
would have been able to pyramid, and in- 
stead of five hundred shares I might now 
be carrying one thousand shares that would 
be earning for me one thousand dollars a 
point. But I sat tight and instead of listen- 
ing to my loud-mouthed hopes or to my 
clamorous beliefs I heeded only the level 
voice of my experience and the counsel of 
common sense. Once I got a decent stake 
together I could afford to take chances. 
But without a stake, taking chances, even 
slight chances, was a luxury utterly beyond 
my reach. Six weeks of patience—but, in 
the end, a victory for common sense over 
greed and hope! 

“T really began to waver and 
blood when the stock got up to 90. 
of what I had not made by not buying, 
when I was so bullish! Well, when it got 
to 98 I said to myself, ‘Bethlehem is going 
through 100, and when it does the roof i 
going to blow clean off!’ The tape said the 
same thing more than plainly. ~ fact, it 
used a megaphone. I tell you, I saw 100 
on the tape when the ticker was only print- 
ing 98. And I knew that wasn’t the voice 
of my hope or the sight of my desire, but 
the assertion of my tape-reading instinct 
So I said to myself, ‘I can’t wait 
gets through 100. I have to get it 
It is as good as gone through par.’”’ 


sweat 


Think 


until 1 


now 


Bethlehem Goes Kiting 
“‘T rushed to Williamson & Brown’s office 
and put in an order to buy five hundred 
shares of Bethlehem Steel. The market 
was then 98. I got my five hundred shares 
at 98 to 99. After that she shot right up, 
and closed that night, I think, at 114 or 
115. I bought five hundred shares more 

“The ne . day Bethlehem Steel was 145 
and I had my stake. But I earned it 
Those six weeks of waiting for the right 
moment were the most strenuous and wear 
ing six weeks I ever put in. But it paid 
me, for I now had enough capital to trade 
in fair-sized lots. I never would have got 
anywhere just on five hundred shares of 
stock. 

“There is a great deal in starting right, 
whatever the enterprise may be, and I did 
very well after my Bethlehem deal—so well, 
indeed, that you would not have believed 
it was the selfsame man trading. As a 
matter of fact I wasn’t the same man, for 
where I had been harassed and wrong I 
was now at ease and right. There were no 
creditors to annoy and no lack of funds to 
interfere with my thinking or with my 
listening to the truthful voice of experi- 
ence, and so I was winning right along. 

** All of a sudden, as I was on my way to 
a sure fortune, we had the Lusitania break 
Every once in a while a man gets a crack 
like that in the solar plexus, probably that 
he may be reminded of the sad fact that no 
human being can be so uniformly right on 
the market as to be beyond the reach of 
unprofitable accidents. I have heard peo- 
ple say that no professional speculator need 
have been hit very hard by the news of the 
torpedoing of the Lusitania, and they go on 
to tell how they had it long before the 
Street did. I was not clever enough to 
escape by means of advance information, 
and all I can tell you is that on account of 
what I lost through the Lusitania break and 
one or two other reverses that I wasn’t wise 
enough to foresee, I found myself at the 
end of 1915 with a balance at my brokers’ 
of about one hundred and forty thousand 
dollars. That was all I actually made, 
though I was consistently right on the 
market throughout the greater part of the 
year. 

“IT did much better during the following 
year. I was very lucky. I was rampantly 
bullish in a wild bull market. Things were 
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certainly coming my way so that there 
wasn't anything to do but to make money. 
It made me remember a saying of the late 
H. H. Rogers, of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, to the effect that there were times 
when a man could no more help making 
money than he could help getting wet if he 
went out in a rainstorm without an um- 
brella. It was the most clearly defined 
bull market we ever had. It was plain to 
everybody that the Allied purchases of all 
kinds of supplies here made the United 
States the most prosperous nation in the 
world. We had all the things that no one 
else had for sale, and we were fast getting 
all the cash in the world. I mean that the 
wide world’s gold was pouring into this 
country in torrents. Inflation was inevita- 


le, and, of course, that meant rising prices 


} 

“All this was so evident from the first 
that little or no manipulation for the rise 
was needed. That was the reason why the 
preliminary work was so much less than in 
other bull markets. And not only was the 
war-bride boom more naturally developed 
than all others but it proved unprecedent- 
edly profitable for the general public. That 
is, the stock-market winnings during 1915 
were more widely distributed than in any 
other boom in the history of Wall Street. 
That the publie did not turn all their paper 
profits into good hard cash or that they did 
not long keep what profits they actually 
took was n ly history repeating itself 
Nowhere does history indulge in repetitions 
so often or so ur iformly as in Wall Street 


When you read contemporary accounts of 











ely 


booms or panics the one thing that strikes 

; how little either stock 
speculation or stock speculators today dif- 
fer from yesterday. The game does not 
change and neither does human nature 

“Tl went along with the rise in 1916. I 
was as bullish as the next man, but of 
I knew, as 


you most forcibly 


course I kept my eves open 


everybody did, that tl ere must be an end, 
I was on the watch for warning signals 
isn’t particularly interested in guessing 
which quarte the tip would come 

» I didn’t stare at just one spot I 





ot, and I never have felt that I was, 
y to one or the other 
That a bull market has 
added to my bank account or a bear market 
has been particularly generous I do not 
onsider sufficient reason for sticking to the 





bull or the bear side after I get the get-out 
warning 4 man does not swear eternal 
egiance to either the bull or the bear side. 


His concern lies with being right.” 


Early Signs of a Bear Market 


another thing to remem- 
ber, and that is that a market does not 
culminate in one grand blaze of glory 
Neither does it end with a sudden reversal 
of form A et can and does often 








cease to be a bull market long before 
prices gener ally begin to break. My 
| d 


warning came to me when 
iat, one after another, those 
stocks which had been the leaders of the 
market reacted several points from the top 
and—for the first time in many months 

did not come back. Their race evidently 









and clearly necessitated a 
my trading tactics. 
It was simple enough. Ina bull market 


the trend of prices, of course, is decidedly 
and definitely upward. Therefore whenever 
a stock goes against the gene ral trend you 
ire justified in assuming that there is 
omething wrong with that particular 
tock. It is enough for the experienced 
trader to perceive that something is wrong 
He must not expect the tape to become a 
lecturer. His job is to listen for it to say 
‘Get out!’ and not wait for it to submit a 
legal brief for approval 

‘As I said before, I noticed that stocks 
which had been the leaders of the wonder 
ful advance had ceased to advance They 
dropped six or seven points and stayed 
there. At the same time the rest of the 
market kept on advancing under new 
tandard bearers. Since nothing wrong 
had developed with the companies them- 
lves, tl had to be sought else- 
where. Those stocks had gone with the 
current for months. When they ceased to 
do so, though the bull tide was still running 
strong, it meant that for those particular 
stocks the bull market was over. For the 
rest of the list the tendency was still de- 
cidedly upward. 

‘There was no need to be perplexed into 
inactivity, for there were really no cross- 
currents. I did not turn bearish on the 
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market then, because the tape didn’t tel! 
me to do so. The end of the bull market 
had not come, though it was within hailing 
distance. Pending its arrival there was 
still bull money to be made. Such being 
the case, I merely turned bearish on the 
stocks which had stopped advancing; and 
as the rest of the market had rising power 
behind it I both bought and sold 

“The leaders that had ceased to lead 
I sold. I put out a short line of five thou- 
sand shares in each of them; and then I 
went long of the new leaders. The stocks 
I was short of didn’t do much, but my long 
stocks kept on rising. When finally these, 
in turn, ceased to advance I sold them out 
and went short—five thousand shares of 
each. By this time I was more bearish 
than bullish, because obviously the next 
big money was going to be made on the 
down side. While I felt certain that the 
bear market had really begun before the bull 
market had really ended, I knew the time 
for being a rampant bear was not yet 
There was no sense in being more royalist 
than the king; especially in being so too 
soon. The tape merely said that patroling 
parties from the main bear army had 
dashed by. Time to get ready.” 


A Chance to Cover 


“T kept on both buying and selling until 
after about a month’s trading I had out 
a short line of sixty thousa 
five thousand shares each in ad 
ent stocks which earlier in the year had been 
the public’s favorites because they had been 
the leaders of the great bull market. It was 
not a very heavy line; but don't forget that 
neither was the market definitely bearish 

“Then one day the entire m: 
came quite weak and prices of all stocks 
began to fall. When I | 
least four points in ea h and every 
the twelve stocks that I was short of, I 
knew that I was right. The tape told me 
it was now safe to be bearish, sol pr ym ptly 
doubled up. 
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‘I had my positior I was short of 
stocks in a market that now was plainl 
a bear market. There wasn’t any need for 


me to push things along. The market wa 
bound to go my way, and, knowing that 
I could afford to wait. After I doubled up 
I didn’t make another trade for a long time 
About seven weeks after I put out my ! ill 
line we had the famous leak, and stocks 
broke badly. It was said that somebody 
had advance news from Washington that 
President Wilson was going to issue a me 

sage that would bring back the dove of 
peace to Europe in a hurry. Of course the 
war-bride boom was started and kept up 
by the World War, and peace was a bear 
item. When one of the cleverest t 

the floor was accused of profiting by ad 
vance information he simply proved he had 
sold stocks not on any news but because he 
considered that the bull market was over- 
ripe I myself had doubled my line of 
shorts seven weeks before. 

“On the news the market broke badly 
and I naturally covered. It was the only 
play possible. When something happens 
on which you had not counted when you 
made your plans it behooves you to uti 
the opportunity that a kindly fate offers 
you For one thing, on a bad break like 
that you have a big market, one that you 
can turn around in, and that is the time to 
turn your paper profits into real mone 
Even in a bear market a man eannot always 
buy one hundred and twenty thousand 
shares of stock without putting up the 
price on himself. He must wait for the 
market that will allow him to buy that 
much at no damage to his profit as 
stands him on paper 

“*T should like to poir to y 
I was not counting on that particular breal 
at that particular time for that particular 
reason But, as I have told yo > 
experience of thirty years as a trader is 
that such accidents are usually along the 
line of least resistance on w 
operations in the market. Another thing to 
bear in mind is this: Never try to sell at 
the top. It isn’t wise. Sell after a reactior 
if there is no rally 

‘Il cleared about three million dollar 
in 1916 by being bullish as long as the bull 
market lasted and then by being 
when the bear market started. As I said 
before, a man does not have to marry one 
side of the market till death do them part 

“That winter I went South, to Palm 
Beach, as I usually do for a vacation, be- 
cause I am very fond of salt-water fishing 
I was short of stocks and wheat, and both 
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For the trimmest, smart- 
est, shapeliest styles— 


For ‘barefoot ease’”’ 
their perfect fit; and— 


in 


For the extra service and 
value and lasting satis- 
faction you demand — 


Look for the “Queen 
Quality”? trade mark in 
your shoe buying. 


—, 


**They Fit Where Others Fail’’ 


Agencies everywhere are featuring the newest creations in 


“Queen Quality’’ Famous Shoes for Women 
‘Osteo- Tarsal’’ patented-process, flexible-arch styles 
for all ages 


“ Little Queen"’ and “Growing Queen" shoes for the 
younger generation 


When you buy these shoes you can be sure of 
more value at less cost than you have thought 
possible. 

Write the makers (or ‘phone Tel-U-Where) for 
your dealer's address and illustrated style book- 

It will mean real shoe satisfaction to you. 
THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY, Boston 20, Mass. 
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lon't know the whole wonderful story of “Index Cards that print their own 
you don't know the whole wonderful story of modern offiwe efficiency 
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lines showed me a handsome profit. There 
wasn’t anything to annoy me and I was 
having a good time. Of course unless I go 
to Europe I cannot really be out of touch 
with the stock or commodities markets. For 
instance, in the Adirondacks I have a direct 
wire from my broker’s office to my house. 

“In Palm Beach I used to go to my 
broker's branch office regularly. I noticed 
that cotton, in which I had no interest, 
was strong and rising. About that time 
this was in 1917—-I heard a great deal 
about the efforts that President Wilson 
was making to bring about peace. The 
reports came from Washington, both in the 
shape of press dispatches and private ad- 
vices to friends in Palm Beach. That is 
the reason why one day I got the notion 
that the course of the various markets re 
flected confidence in Mr. Wilson's success 
With peace supposedly hand, 
stocks and wheat ought to go down and 
cotton up. I was all set as far as stocks 
and wheat went, but I had not done any- 
thing in cotton in some time. 

**At 2:20 that afternoon I did not own a 
single bale, but at 2:25 my belief that 
peace was impending made me buy fifteen 
thousand bales as a starter. I proposed to 
follow my old system of trading — that 
of buying my full line--which I 
already described to you 

“That very afternoon, after the market 
we got the unrestricted-warfare 
note. There wasn’t anything to do except 
to wait for the market to open the next 
day. I recall that at Gridley’s that night 
one of the greatest captains of industry in 
the country was offering to sell any amount 
of United States Steel at five points below 
the closing price that afternoon. There 
were several Pittsburgh millionaires within 
hearing. Nobody took the big man’s offer. 
They knew there was bound to be a whop- 
ping big break at the opening. 

“Sure enough, the next morning the 
stock and commodity markets were in an 
uproar, as you can imagine. Some stocks 
points below the previous 
night's close. To me that meant a heaven- 
sent opportunity to cover all my shorts 
profitably. As I said before, in a bear 
market it is always wise to cover if 
complete demoralization suddenly develops. 
That is the only way, if you swing a good 
sized line, of turning a big paper profit into 
real money both quickly and without 
regrettable reductions. For instance, I was 


close at 


have 


‘ losed 


| short fifty thousand shares of United States 


Of course I was short of other 
saw I had the market to 
cover in, I did. My profits amounted to 
about and a half million dollars. It 
was not a chance to disregard.” 


Steel alone 
stocks, and when I 


one 


A Matter of Bookkeeping 


“Cotton, of which I was long fifteen 
thousand bales, bought in the last half hour 
of the trading the previous afternoon, 
opened down five hundred points. Some 
break! It meant an overnight loss of three 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dol 
lars. While it was perfectly clear that the 
only wise play in stocks and wheat was to 
cover on the break I was not so clear as to 
what | ought to do in cotton. There were 
various things to consider, and while I 
always take my loss the moment I am con- 
vinced I am wrong, I did not like to take 
that loss that morning. Then I reflected 
that I had gone South to have a good time 
fishing instead of perplexing myself over 
the course of the cotton market. And more 
over, I had taken such big profits in my 
wheat and in stocks that I decided to take 
my loss in cotton. I would figure that my 
profit had been a little more than 
million instead of over a million and a half 
It was all a matter of bookkeeping, as pro 
moters are apt to tell you when you ask too 
many questions. 

**When I returned to New York early in 
1917 I paid back all the money I owed, 
which was over a million dollars. It was a 
great pleasure to me to pay my debts. I 
might have paid it back a few months 
earlier, but I didn’t for a very simple rea 
son. I was trading actively and success 
fully and I needed all the capital I had. I 
owed it to myself as well as to the men | 
considered my creditors to take every 
advantage of the wonderful markets we 
had in 1915 and 1916. I knew that 1 would 
make a great deal of money and | wasn't 
worrying because I was letting them wait 
a few months longer for money many of 
them never expected to get back I did 
not wish to pay off my obligations in drib 
lets or to one man at a time, but in full to 


one 
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all at once. So as long as the market was 
doing all it could for me I just kept on 
trading on as big a scale as my resources 
permitted. 

“‘T wished to pay interest, but 
creditors who had signed releases posi- 
tively refused to accept it. The man I paid 
off the last of all was the chap I owed the 
eight hundred dollars to, who had made my 
life a burden and had upset me until 
couldn’t trade. I let him wait until he 
heard that I had paid off all the others 
Then he got his money. I wanted to teach 
him to be considerate the next time some- 
body owed him a few hundreds 

** And that is how I came back,” 
Lawrence Livingston, looking at me medi 
tatively, as though he were not quite cer 
tain whether he had forgotten to tell me 
some important details 


all those 


finished 


Paying for Dead Horses 


As I looked at him I thought of his great 
discovery: That he couldn’t trade success- 
fully while his debts were hanging over 
him. He went through bankruptcy ir 
order to be free from the disturbing ir 
ference of a thought, to rid himself of a 
unprofitable state of mind the time 
urged by the wish to order to 
discharge those self-same harassing obliga 
To me his recognition of his need 
than hi 
To be grea 


iter- 


all 


succeed in 


tions 
was much more of a feat 
voyant reading of the tape } 
successful in any business a man must know 
not only his own business but his own 
And this man certainly knew both 

I asked him, ‘‘ And was it before or : 
you paid off the money you owed that y 
salted away the million 
about?” 

“It was after I paid off my de} 
I put a pretty fair amount into a 
answered Livingston. 

One of his friends told me 
cent five millions. I didn’t a 
about the amount because it didn’ 
me so much as his reasons 

“Why?” I asked. 

And he answered, ‘‘I made up my 
I wasn’t going to be strapped and ur 
fortable and minus a stake ever agai: 

But,” I objected, “annuities cease with 
your death, and you have a family.” 

“Yes,”’ said Livingston, “but after I 
married I put some money in trust for my 
wife. And after the boy came I put some 
in trust for him.” 

“‘And why did you do that?” I 

“It is the only thing to do,” } 

**Is it because you think 
might take it away from you?” 

“IT know this,” said Living 

ly: “that a man will spend a 
he can lay his hands on; and also 
can lose every cent. But by doing what 
I did my wife and child are safe from me 

I smiled. He frowned, I explained my 
smile 

‘Livingston, you are right, and yo 
firm a pet theory of mine. But I ren 
how an old friend of ours marri 
after his first failure. When 
another fortune in the cotton 
said to him: ‘When you went 
fore, you were single It didn't 
how you lived. But now you have 
dependent upon you. Are you al 
certain that you will never go broke 
or are you going to provide against such a 
possibility 3 I remember that our friend 
smiled to think that I should believe him 
a cross between a conceited ass and a 
selfish pig, and told me that he had put 
away 


your friend 


he get 


on 


the 


made 


eight hundred thousand dollars it 
trust for his wife. I don’t know what hap 
pened to that money.” 

Lawrence Livingston 
obvious anger. But it was 
against me, as I perceived wher 

“Yes,” he said with feeling; 
man coaxed his 
needed the money, and he lost it 
have fixed it up so that no matter what | 
want or what my wife wants, that trust 
holds. It is absolutely safe from all attacks 
by either of u safe from my market 
needs; safe even from a devoted wife’s 
love. I’m taking no chances!" 

‘“*You are a wise man,’ I q 
sarily assured him. 

He said nothing, but the expression on 
his face was very curious. It wasan amazing 
blending of a smile and a sneer—as though 
I thought he didn’t know all the enemies 
that a stock operator has to reckon with 


wife to sign off 


Editor's Note—This is the eighth of a series of 
articles by Mr The next will appear in 
an early issue 
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Vital Units of a$2000 C 


Only in a car built throughout from standard Every one of these Columbia Light Six units is 
specialized units—as the Columbia Light Six is the product of an organization that has won nation- 
built—can value be definitely ana ally recognized leadership in its pa 
lyzed and proved by direct com- ticular line, and that builds but one 





standard of quality—the highest 


parison. 4 i 
; Comparative Values Every one has earned a place In many 
The average price of automobiles 


es ; pal eee 1 “De = 999 (Comparisons based on Columbia cars Of much higher price, including 
with the Continental Red Sea Peantink Gar peteed Light Six . ' ~f Me 


Motor is, for example, $1878. The kvesads tine tf cute oleh _ 
Columbia Light Six, with a 50 hors« ——e a we $1878 $985 —— 
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pow ntinents ed Se: of the , : 
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Average price o 
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latest type, costs but $985 fimken Axles marked through 
I t i irked tnroug 
Average price of cats with 1495 QXS te PRT Se om the det Ste that 


Durston Transmission 


known value h ive 


The average price of Timken axled 
cars 1s $24 3. vet the Columbia Light Average pri f irs with 


ia Auto-Lits elec trical equip U7 ( - 
Six has Timken Axles, both front and ment 138/ ISD 


Teal Average price of cars with - ( - 
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< » I Wi alialy ve « price of cars with ) } ( 
on =] Spicer Universal Joints 2388 ISD 
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ures will prove that here is an auto 
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prevailing today, many hundreds of Average price of care with 2175 ORS 
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dollars more than is asked for it—an 
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The Columbia Light Six Touring is $985 The Commercial Coupe ts $1195 
The Columbia Light Six Sedan is $1395 
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The log of a LAFAYE 


and a 


Mi Mrs. Harry O. Cobb 


friend clicked the door of their year-old 


and 


LaFayette coupé at four-thirty on Sunday 
morning, June 4th last, and headed west 
out of Indianapolis 


They slept that night in Cedar Rapid 


lowa ~~ 502 


Ac 10:45 Monday 
| ulling into ¢ irand Island, Nebra ka, ¥ 


trom home 


miles from home 


evening they were 


miles 


Leaving Grand Island at 9:45 the next 


soon were on the level 


10:45 


found them in Cheyenne l, 


morning, they 
Twesday night 


425 miles 


prairie roads and 


trom home 


Cheyenne was their last. night stop, 


ulthough they paused trom time to time 


for forty winks 


Phe sixty-hve miles between Eureka 


Nparalively 


across the ¢ 


/ 
r 


ada 





and Austin, Nevada, were arduous miles 
a stretch of unditched, unworked road, 
criss-crossed with treac herous Ww ashouts, 


required an entire day of cautious driving 


In the middle of the Red Desert they 
stopped for the “picture ahead” and lost 
the trail 


bven during this brief hale the wind 
sifted the 


trac ks 


them completely. 


pow dered sands over the tre 


they were following, obliterating 


By map and compass they determined 
their position and by driving in ever-widen 


ing circles finally picked up the lost trail 


In ot 


seven days fromthe time of leaving Indian 


spite these handicaps, exactly 
apolis the | al ayetle Coupe Was sailing 
up Van Ness Avenue, in San Francisco, 


4,011 miles from home 


w WETS AAV OCCASION 1 é the 


had 
nt, but regardless 


nine 


capa 
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we 


, fy ; , / 
‘ily Nol equaled tH 


requirements 
notoring experience 
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3,011 miles 
days 
34.9 miles per hour 
430 miles 

otal 232.5 gallons 
2.9 miles per gallon 
total 19.5 quart 
per gallon 


in seven 
Driv 
Daily 


Gasoline consumptic« 


ng aver 


average 


iverage ! 


Ohl ec 


mnsumMmptios 


rag 617.6 miles 


le 


lhe Cobbs returned in more leisurely 
fashion by the Southern Route, and by the 
time they were back home in Indiana’ 
had put 6,500 miles on the dial, a total of 
22,000 miles of service for this car. They 
hadcarbonremoy ed, the shac kle boltstight- 


ened, a wash and polish, and that was all. 


Mr 


He is a jeweler and diamond merchant in 


Cobb is not a professional driver. 
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Continued from Page 20 


“That has a loan value of about five 
hundred dollars,”” the young man told us 

‘l hadn’t thought of that,”’ admitted 
the accountant 

**Now if it will raise five hundred dol 
lurs,”’ I pointed out, “I’m sure I can get 
you the other five hundred. Come with 
me just a minute.” 

There is a bank in the same building with 
my office. | knew the manager quite well 
It so happened that he knew the firm with 
which my prospect was connected 

“Yes,” he said to my customer, “I will 


loan you the money on a ninety-day note 


and will renew if you pay half of it on 
time — provided you intend to live here ir 
the village and will open your account at 
our bank.” 

The young man was dumfounded at 
this. Though an accountant, he told me 
that he had .ever so much as imagined him 
self going to a bank to borrow money. He 
thought they would require the indorse 
ment of some well-to-do man or the deposit 
of some gilt-edged security. The upshot of 
it was the family bought the home and are 
tickled to death Already the nove at the 
bank has been paid off in full—paid off 
before maturity 

When the deal was closed that gang i 
my office had the dry grins My home- 
harvesting scheme had worked 

To the average business man the work- 
ing out of those details seems so simple a 
to be ridiculous. But I want to tell you 
that not one person out of ten, eager to 
have a home, has any idea that such things 
can be done. In big cities particularly the 
people appear to be frightened by regular 
business transactions, and they hold banks 
in absolute awe. 


Building for Convenience 


The bank manager took a lively interest 
in my plan from the start, and that was the 
biggest break of luck I had. He looked 
upon it as good constructive business for 
the bank. A month ago he told me that 
through my suggestions to prospective 
purchasers he had acquired many new de 
positors and that he had never lost a cent 
on aloan. Naturally I became an enthus 
astic booster for this particular bank and 
have thrown quite a number of good thing 
In 1tS way 

Of course, I got many 
had never heard of me as a home harvester, 
but I can count ten homes that I have sold 
as a direct result of that pamphlet. Some 
of them have recommended me to other 
There were a few naturally who, expecting 
something for nothing, agreed with me 
right down to the point of digging up the 
cash payment and then pooh-poohed that 
as the catch in it. One has to expect that 

rt of thing 

In handling these many 
ind listening to their comments the one 
thing that has impressed me most is the 
lack of originality in our early architects or 
house builders. If, in my region, we had 
half the originality and ingenuity for com 
fort shown by builders on the Pacific 
Coast I am sure I could double my sales ir 
any given time 

In my section of the Eastern seaboard, 
and in others, the houses are so similar in 
form—so crude I might say—-that I often 
wonder if our ancestors ever had any imag 
ination at all. Somebody built a house 
haped like a dry-goods box and put parti- 
tions in it many years ago. Since then 
everybody seems to have done the same 
thing. In my own town I have found that 
most of the houses I have for sale never 
even had an architect 

In Connecticut and Long Island the 
people are of a saving disposition. Rather 
than engage an architect some builder or 
plain carpenter helped work on a house 
once and then built a new one just like it 
If anything new was needed he simply 
added it on. The idea of embodying these 
new ideas in the construction plans so as 
to give the whole thing a pleasing appear 
ance evidently never occurred to him. And 
they are still building hundreds of new ones 
just the same way. 

In our village there are two or three so 
called California bungalows. If the owners 
had been willing to sell I could have sold 
any one of them a dozen times during the 
past summer 

I have pleaded and argued with builders 
to pay more attention to architecture, but 


customers who 


home seeker 


they've got their heads set one wuy and 
call me foolish, lacking in common sense 

Just why the Californian should be so 
much more original and ingenious in the 
construction of homes always has puzzled 
me. I went on a trip out there a year or so 
ago and that was the first thing I investi 
gated. They took me over many sections 
and I found the houses more wonderful 
in the way they had been constructed for 
convenience than I had imagined, and 
strangely enough nearly all of them were 
different in design. When I came home to 
what we are pleased to hear called the 
effete East I had to explain to a builder 
that a California ! 
definite sort of house It was more 
an expressed idea of how to live with the 
least discomfort, and the idea took on many 
forms 

Out there I learned the origin of the 
California bungalow, as it was explained 
to me by a Los Angeles real-estate man. It 
seems that the first people who went to 
California were mostly mer They had no 
intention of remaining in one place long, as 
their purpose was to dig for gold They 
would hurriedly erect a shack for shelter 
The men had to cook and keep house as 
well as work in the mines; so they built 
their crude homes on the idea of saving all 
the time and steps possible. Pretty soon 
they would have to move. They would run 
across another shanty which had a new 
trick that they had not thought of. This 
would promptly be built into the new 
hack. Nightly the men would confer on 
some new device, always with the idea of 
saving themselves any extra work And, 
according to my informant, when the 
women came out in numbers they found 
ome of the most cunning devices for mak- 
ing housekeeping easy that they ever had 
heard of. They also began using their own 
creative imaginatior As a result we have 
the form of residence known as the Cali- 
fornia bungalow My friend out there 
insisted that it was not a creation of archi- 
tects originally, but a gradual development 
from the 
wanted to make housework 





bungalow was ut a 


ingenious ideas of men who 
a5 Casy aS po 
ble 

In the old hard section of the I 


didn’t feel that wa 


t people 


There were women 


to do the work, and if it came to a question 
of labor or expense why, the husbands 
would save the mone ind let the wive 


The Shackles of Tradition 
I am an Kasterner bred and born, and | 
am proud of it. But 1 am convinced that 
if the men of my section had been forced 
to do the housework years ago there would 
have been a big change in our architecture 
There would be today. 

Old fellows will always tell you that there 
was a reason for our form of architecture 
in frame houses, but none of them has ever 
told me what it was. For instance, it is not 
at all unusual to see a house twenty-five 
feet wide and three storie high on a 
hundred-foot lot In additior 
basement On the main floor are a sittir ¥ 
room, dining room and kitchen. The bed 
rooms and bath are on the second floor, and 
the attic rooms often are used as sleep 
ng quarters for the childrer The bath 
the way, in the old houses were 
not there originally, but have been cut in at 
the expense of bedroom space. To attend 
to the children and the kitchen and to go 
to the bathroom, the woman of the house 
is constantly climbing steps, until at night 
she is worn out. Also this sort of house, in 
a cold climate, is much harder to heat than 
a one-story house And, following this old 
idea, builders of today who are construct 
ing houses to sell are putting them up ir 
exactly the same way. None of them can 
tell me why, except that they don’t want 
to bother with thinking up anything dif 


ferent 


there is a 


rooms, by 





The only explanation I can find is that 
the first settlers from European cities were 
accustomed to using very little space for 


building because land was so dear So 
when they got over here they contrived the 
idea of building them high up in the arr 
instead of spreading them out on the 
ground 

I didn’t intend to go into a discussio! 
of architecture, but that is mostly what 
my customer talk about A thi old 
fashioned idea of a house has cost me many 
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sales, I get indignant every time I think 
about it. If ever I do any building de- 
velopment on a large scale I am going to 
see that my houses are built for women and 
not for men. The women run them. Every 
time I see a woman running upstairs to 
arrange something before showing the house 
to my clients I can’t help but think of those 
California miners. Those old boys would 
have knocked that second story off and 
put it on the ground. 

Real-estate dealing in small cities and 
villages is much more interesting than in 
big cities, where the trading is largely con- 
fined to business property. I have done 
both. Among the home seekers and sellers 
there is much more chance to study human 
nature, 

Most of my clients are women, as I have 
said. Rather, it is the women who take 
the initiative and also make the final de- 
cisions. I think this is true, generally 
speaking. After observing them for some 
time now I can understand why so many 
women have gone into the real-estate busi- 
ness. They like to make quick decisions— 
gamble if necessary. They make good 
agents. A man will hem and haw for weeks, 
but once a woman gets the proposition 
clearly in her head-she has no hesitancy. 
She will step right out, lay her cards on the 
table and shove in her stack. And, mind 
you, if the transaction brings on financial 
hardships she knows quite well who will 
have to take the brunt of the sacrifices in 
keeping the household going. 

Where a woman usually gets lost is in 
planning construction. I have never seen 
one who could understand a map or a set 
of plans—visualize them so that she could 
see the new house as it would appear when 
finished. For that reason they are the bane 


| of a building contractor’s existence while 


the new home is in course of construction. 
The moment it begins to assume shape they 
discover that it does not look as they had 
imagined it would and want to make 
changes. 

For this reason I have found that it is 
always best for a family who never owned 
a home before to buy one already built. In 
a very short time the woman will find where 
the plumbing ought to be changed, where 
this and that partition ought to be taken 
out, where certain windows should be made 
into French doors, and so on. If they 
should sell and start to build a new home 
they would know exactly what they wanted 
and have a pretty fair idea as to what it 
would cost. Women become practical! only 
by experience. Showing them plans is 
largely a waste of time. Of course, I under- 
stand, there are some women architects 
and some builders; but I am speaking of 
women in general. 


The Only Good System 


In my own village there is a woman con- 
tractor and builder. She came there two 
years ago and gave us quite a laugh when 
she hung out her card. In a very short time, 
though, she was making the old-time build- 
ers hustle. She built and sold fifteen houses 
in less than six months. Instead of laying 
a bundle of blue prints on the table when 
discussing future homes with clients she 
would take them in a car and show them 
several nice houses. 

“We can build you one like this,” she 
would say, “and will put in any changes 
that you ‘think necessary. 

Her plan was to buy an option on a good 
lot, build the house to suit a particular 
client, and then finance the deal by taking 
a cash payment and mortgages. Out of 
the cash payment she would pay for the 
lot and usually make a profit on that. She 
would get enough to start the building 


‘work in addition and then manipulate the 
| rest by putting a mortgage on the whole 


to secure her notes. 

That woman has the confidence of the 
bank. So far as I know she has yet to make 
a bad deal. Most important of all, she 
satisfies her clients by building houses just 
as they want them. Our old-time builders 
simply bought up property and built the 
regulation houses that they had always 
been building and took a chance on selling 
to whoever might come along. The woman 
gave them a good licking. 

All this recent activity in getting homes 
for people fleeing from the high city rents 
has made some big changes in our business. 
In the old days an important feature was 
the rental of property and the collections. 
I was really startled when I checked things 
up to find that there is but one renting 
client on my books. The rental business 
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in the village has fallen off fully 70 per cent 
The people have been quick to realize that 
they can buy as easily as they can rent. 
That is the best sign I have seen. 

The man who suggested that I prepare 
this article asked me: ‘What is the psy- 
chology of real-estate sale smanship? Think 
that over before you start. 

I have thought it over; also I have read 
much on the subject. After listening to 
interesting business talks I have tried to 
put the suggestions in practice. So far 
nothing has worked out for me by following 
a formula. 

I don’t know whether you would or could 
call it the psychology or the trick of selling 
real estate, but the only good system I 
have found is to attend to my business and 
never overlook a bet. 

Men who think they can size up a cus- 
tomer and tell what he has on his mind 
when he comes into the office are shrewder 
than Iam. The only thing to do is to take 
him at face value and go right ahead. 
Jumping at conclusions will get no com- 
missions—not in my town anyway. 

Early this spring a woman came into my 
office and stood for several minutes, wait- 
ing until I had finished a letter. This 
woman was poorly clad; she wore hardly 
enough clothes to keep her warm. In her 
arms she held a baby. Two others, hardly 
big enough to walk, clung to her skirts. 

“TI want a house, mister,”’ she said 
plaintively. 

““Won’t you sit down, madam?” I sug- 
gested, noticing that she was very tired. 
“You are carrying quite a weight in your 
arms.” 

“Yes, sir, I am tired. I’ve been to all 
the offices and nobody wants to help me, it 
looks like.” I remembered then that I had 
seen this woman trudging around to the 
other real-estate offices of the village. ‘Yes, 
sir,’ she went on, looking at me in a sort 
of frightened, embarrassed way, “I got to 
have a house. Is it so hard, mister?” 

“Why, no,” I told her. “What kin 
house do you want?” 


An Unusual Client 
a place 


a place 
and they 


““A house—just a house. I want 
where I can take my children; 
where I can have room to work 
can play.” 

““Where have you been living?” 

“T live in Brooklyn, but they turned me 
out.” 

“Turned you out 

“Yes, mister. The house where we lived 
was sold, and when we told them we had 
no other place to live, with houses so searee 
and rents so high, the man came and gave 
us a dispossess notice. I got to have a 
house.” 

I felt downright sorry for this poor 
woman. No matter what happened, I made 
up my mind to get her some k ind of a place 

“Ts your husband living?” 

“No, sir. Lama widow.’ F 

“And these other agents didn’t 
a single place to rent?” 

“They didn’t ask me 
I don’t want to rent a house. 
one.” 

“T’ll get you a house if it takes me all 
day,” I told her. ‘I'll take you around in 
my car. ¢ Sould you make a cash payment?’ 

“Yes, sir. But, you understand, I don "t 
want a fine house—just one for me and the 
aaieen. I never lived in the country, 
where houses ain’t made all together. Do 
they cost very much?” 

“You leave it to me, 
see.” 

The day before Z had taken out six dif- 
ferent parties, but none of them wanted to 
pay more than one thousand dollars down 
on a home. It was very difficult. I was 
determined, though, to find this woman 
something. 

We rode round and round, looking at all 
sorts of houses. The woman apparently 
had no interest in architecture. The only 
thing on which she ever commented was 
the washtubs. She wanted porcelain tubs 
and wanted to be sure that the water taps 
and the drain pipes worked all right. Heat, 
light and exposure seemed to interest her 
only in a passing way. Her looks told me 
that she had absolute faith in what I was 
doing. She had left it all to me. 

Finally we found a little six-room cot- 
tage with a small lot, a rather nice little 
place in a section where the prices were 
moderate—I mean moderate as prices are 
considered nowadays. This house was 
listed with me at seventy-eight hundred 

(Continued on Page 172) 
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FRANKLIN SEDAN FEATURES 


j Wide windows— broadest outlook 
V front clear driving vision 
[wo wide doors, giving easy access 
Ventilation without dust or draft 
\ lilting Pullman-type front seats 
W Flexible 4-point body suspension 
Rattle-proof body of aluminum 
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$2850 f. o. b. Syracuse 
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RANKLIN SED? 
A | 
Vith the ‘New ‘Motor 


MORE POWER; MORE SPEED; MORE ECONOMY 


New pressure air-cooling system—the highest development of motor cooling 
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SaKOU ought to try this latest Franklin Sedan. 
\The new motor steps it into the front ranks 
JK{on hills and the straightaway. No car is 
-*smoother on good roads; none can approach 
it on rough going, nor keep up with it all day. 









And yet it doesn’t sacrifice economy for power, nor 
comfort for speed—there is more of all. It will travel all 
| day with wide open throttle and never falter. The new 
pressure air-cooling system is without limitations. It 
will endure hardships of mud, sand, hills, heat and cold 
that would stop any other motor made. 

This car will give you the finest ride and finest service 
you have ever had. Try the Sedan with the New Motor. 
New demountable rims 
Lowest price in 20 years 

B FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 170) 
dollars. That was about as cheap as I could 
get. Up to this time I had not pursued my 
inquiry as to how much she could pay 
down. She seemed to be well pleased with 
this house. 

“You like it, mister?’’ she asked. 

“Tt’s about the best we can do,” I said. 

“Allright, sir. I will take this one. I will 
not be turned out of a house any more. 
You have been nice and what you say 
I will do.” 

“Well, then, we will go to my office and 
fix up the papers.”’ 

I fixed up a contract of sale for her to 
sign. Without a question she affixed her 
signature 

‘*And is it mine now?” she asked inno 
cently. 

“Yes, almost. The price of the place 1s 
seventy-eight hundred dollars. Now we 
will talk about the payment -- the first one.”’ 

“‘T will take it, sir.” 

Placing the babies in a big chair, she 
began fumbling in the pocket of her well- 
worn skirt. After several digs she finally 
made quite a pile of bills on the table. 

“IT have two hundred dollars coming to 
me,”’ she said. 

I didn’t grasp her meaning at first. Then 
I counted the money. She had handed me 
eight thousand dollars in bills, and wanted 
the change—two hundred dollars! 

Such matters as a deed, a guaranteed 
title, recording fees, and so on, had never 


| entered her head, and honestly I felt too 


much of a sport to mention it. This com- 


| mission had come so quickly and unex- 


pectedly that I decided it was up to me to 


| chip in with the recording fees. Personally 


I knew the title to be absolutely clear, the 
previous owner having just had a search 
made so as to get a mortgage. 

“Yes, it’s yours,”’ I told her, and I gave 
her a receipt in full, explaining that I would 


| deliver the deed to her as soon as it could 


be made out and recorded 

When I related this incident to a real- 
estate man across the street he almost fell 
out of his seat. The woman had been 
around his place for some time. He had 
paid little attention to her, because he 
thought she wanted to rent a house, and he 
had none, 

Now I have been in the real-estate busi 
ness for twenty years, but that is the first 
case in my whole experience where a cus- 
tomer came in and bought a house just as 
if she had gone to a department store and 
picked out shoes for the babies. 


The Housing Famine 


Just how this woman got hold of all that 
money in cash puzzled me no little. I 
could not restrain my curiosity. It seems 
that her husband had died a year before 
and had left ten thousand dollars in in 
surance. The eight thousand dollars was 
what she had left after paying rent and 
living expenses for a year--excepting one 
thousand dollars. 

had nobody to help me,” she said, 
“because my husband had warned me 
about letting any strangers get hold of my 
money. But I figured it out that if I kept 


| on paying rent and moving, in a few years 


I wouldn't have no money and no house 


| either. So I took it all out of the bank but 


one thousand dollars and started out to get 
me a house. I can make a living by taking 
in sewing I do some embroidery work for 
a store that sends it out at so much a 
dozen. Now that I don’t have to pay no 
rent me and the babies can live on that and 
my thousand dollars. Now I| got a home, 
ain't I, mister?” 

That woman had never read any articles 
on economics, but she had struck on a 
basic thought that some of our high 
salaried young fathers in New York and 
other cities might do well to think over. 

I cite this odd case in substantiation of 
my early statement that you can’t size up 
people by any tricks of psychology. Or 
maybe, after all, this is psychology. Any 
way, it goes to show that the only sure-tire 
way of getting commissions is to take cu 
tomers us they come and overlook no bet 
You can't bank on appearances. A tone 
of sincerity in the customer’s questions i 
usually a tip-off as to whether or not an 
agent is wasting his time 

About the time of my much-talked-of sale 
to the poor woman with the baby in her 
arms and eight thousand dollars in her skirt 
pocket there was a great rush for homes in 
the suburbs. High rentals and a shortage 
of homes were driving hundreds of New 
Yorkers from their apartments. The same 
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thing was going on in other cities, though 
the need for a place to live was not quite 
so extreme as around New York. In many 
cases rents had jumped more than 50 per 
cent. What’s worse, families couldn’t get 
apartments even at that advance. Hun- 
dreds of smal! families were actually turned 
out on' account of the apartment houses 
changing owners, new tenants being put in 
at higher rentals. It really was a terrible 
situation. People in other parts of the 
country find it difficult to appreciate just 
what was going on in the populous sections 
around New York, Brooklyn, Newark and 
Jersey City. 

In our village, homes that had been 
bought in the prewar days for five thou- 
sand dollars found a ready market at 
thousand, eight thousand and even 
thousand. And this sudden jump came 
pretty near ruining some of our best citi- 
zens. They saw what they thought was a 
quick chance to pick up fifteen hundred or 
two thousand dollars. Those who didn't 
see very far in front of their noses took it 
A groceryman, neighbor of mine, who had 
spent ten years building up his place got 
nicked good. He figured that his place then 
stood him six thousand dollar He was 
offered eight thousand 

“Why,” he said to me, “I'd be foolish 
not to grab that! I have another lot down 
the street and I can build a new hou 
like I want for 
have a profit.” 

Nothing could stop him. He ld out 
and immediately began plans for building 
In less than three months he was forced to 
sue two contractors for failt 
with their work. They could not ge 
or material and were in a pickle. He was 
in a worse one. When the house was finally 
finished it had cost him a little more than 
nine thousand dollars —that addition to 
the lot, which also he could have sold at 
profit. We had many cases like that 


even 


nine 


e just 


seven thousand, and still 


t y 


ire » go On 


t labor 


The Shoestring Shopper 

In those days—as in this day—there 
were mighty few cases of the poor woman 
with the babies and the eight thousand 
dollars. Most of them have no babies and 
about eight hundred dollars. Some les 
than that. As I have said, a real-estate 
agent must not judge by appearance 

There was quite a flurry in our little 
real-estate circles last May when a hand 
somely dressed young married woman, in 
search of a home, made the rounds ir 
about the niftiest-looking motor car I ever 
have seen. I might explain that we have 
six real-estate offices in the village, and 
most of the places for sale are listed with 
all of us. The competition i ' 
business was so good for a whil 
that all did well 

Rather enviously I was wat 
attrac tive and opul nt-looking we 
ping at the other offices to make 
My competitors even came out « I 
offices to talk with the prospect while she 
sat in her nifty car. Finally she came 
and I put on my most 
manner. 

“Have you found anything to 
yet, madam?” I inquired, explai 
I had observed her activitie 

‘Not as yet,” she said. *‘To « 
to the point, I must have a big j la 
considerable grounds and a house of 
twenty-four to twenty-eight rooms 
garages and servants’ quarters.”’ 

A sort of glow ran over me 
ever been a real-estate ayent ar 
a chance like this you'll unde 
1 mean. Only a week before tl 
entative of a very old and wealth 


uave and 


had indicated to me a willingne 
their big place near the bay 
“T haven’t anything right 
I said to her; ‘‘but 
“Oh, I don’t care exactly wher 
Train service means little to u 
us it is on the island’’ Long Islar 
will do, provided we can yet the 
a matter of fact, we'd like to 
isolated.”’ 
“< have the place for you abot 
out Had you any fixed idea a 
umount you'd like to invest?” 
‘Well, of course, I want value receiver 
“The place I have in mind can be 
bought for about thirty-five thousand, | 
think.” 
“That sounds good,” she said. 
“And,” I added, ‘it has twenty-eight 
rooms and considerable acreage.” 
“Get in my’ car,” she suggested, ‘and 
let’s look at it.” 
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I purposely pointed the way past the 
other re al-estate offices so they could see 
me riding in the lady’s car. 

We went out to the beautiful old place 
and looked it over from cellar to garret. 
It was easily worth the thirty-five thousand 
dollars. The woman was immense aly = ased 
and suggested that I get in touch with the 
owners immediately. She was ready to 
begin negotiations at once. 

‘What are the terms?’ 
‘I suppose it would carry 
second mortgage?”’ 

“Oh, certainly,’ I said. I knew that the 
a“ did not wish to raise cash ld 


, but would 
lighly satisfied with 6 per cent mort- 


she inquired. 
both first and 


Ee ages 
‘And what amount of cash payment do 
you think they would require?”’ 

I had made up my pcnet to say eight 
thousand doliars, that being less than a 
fourth. I knew that Brome = be agreeable 
to the owners. Still, I hesitated. I didn’t 
want to make it too low, because I was 
looking for as big a commission as possible 
out of the cash paid. 

“Why,” I evaded, so as to draw her out 
if possible and not make a bad break, “I 
am sure they would be satisfied with a very 
modest cas sh payment. Have you any sug 
gestions ies 

Now I give you my word this is the truth 

“Well, most of our money is invested in 
securities which we can’t afford to market 
just at this time,”’ she said. ‘* Do you think 
t wi wuld | be satisfactory for me to pay one 

cash? That is about as 
much as I would want to put out in cash 
ist now.” 

If there was ever a man anyone 
could have positively identified me 
afflicted person at a glance. 

*‘Madam,” I said, “I'll get in touch with 
the owners and communicate with you.” 

I took her address and also noted the 
of the car. looked her up. Her 
1usbar 1d had no rating in Bradstreet’s or 
Dun’s. Through the aid of our automobile 
ilealer I learned that our pretty lady had 
even bought the car on partial payments 

As yet I have failed to get into my head 

t what that woman was tryisg to do 
Obviously she had no intention —no hope at 
of buying an expensive home. Can 

uu imagine a buying a thirty- 
five-thousand-dollar estate with one thou- 
and dollars in cash? My only conclusion 

th wanted to show off the car and 


shoppit g just for effect 


I 


thousand dollars in 


sick 


as the 


make 









east 


person 


at she 
do a little window 
e never returned 


House Buying Made Easy 


As I have said, you can’t pick ’em out 

appearances. The car that woman had 
hought on time would have almost paid 

the home the poor woman bought for 
eventy-eight hun dred dollars. 

As this rush for homes slowed “4 a little 
we noticed that the amount of cash carried 

customers gradually decreased. It got 
to where we would answer questions about 
property by asking right off the reel, ‘‘ How 
much can you pay down in cash 

Nine times out of ten the answer was 
‘About a thousand dollars.”’ 

That’s why the rush is subsiding. The 

1oney is getting low. 

Before this I mentioned that it 

uggested to me, in preparing this article, 
that I study the psychology of the real- 
estate 

‘Incidentally,’ this gentleman asked, 
“‘what percentage of the people of more 
moderate means make good on their pur- 
chases? In other words, how many of them 
overbuy through enthusiasm 
and are their required 
payments on principal and i a 

That started me on a little inve 
tion. I went back over my records and 
also made inquiries of my } 
petitors In one hundred 
found but one case of foreclosure 
that one man could have avy 
sold out if it had not beer 
ment and lack of 
domestic unhappiness. 

This man made a cash pay ment of one 
thousand dollars and monthly payments of 
twenty dollars, including the interest. He 
lasted just twelve mont and was out 
something like twelve hundred dollars 
Looking at it one way, he didn’t lose any- 
thing at all. He would have had to pay at 
least one hundred dollars a month rent for 
the home he bought. 

If small families will continue to keep in 
mind the idea that they are simply paying 
rent—paying it to themselves—they will 








was 


business. 
” 


themselves 


unable to meet 





oide d being 
for discourage 


interest on account of 





rarely have difficulty. The head of a 
family who has lived in New York or any 
other big city for a number of years gets 
so much in the —. of looking forward to 
meeting his rent at the end of the month 
that it sticks to him mw n he buys a home, 
and that is all that is necessary. I use 
New York for an example because the 
standard of rental is more firmly fixed and 
because it is hi I imagine it runs in 
about the same proportion to the cost of 
living in othe 
Any man who pays one hundred a month 
rent can buy a ten-thousand-dollar home 
and have no diffic sulty in paying for it with- 
out danger of fore« losure or the n ecessity 
of selling. On the same basis a family pay- 
ing fifty dollars a month rent can own a 
five-thousand-dollar home in a very short 
time. Once they get by the first year and 
get accustomed to the new order of things 
there arises an ambition the thing 
off and get rid ed it 
looking Ove 
two in the 
purchaser allowed the 
to go the entire 
the mortgage 





r cities. 





to pay 


r these cases I noted but 
lot where a 
monthly payment 
limit of time as provided in 
terms. I am f 


one or 





referring, of 








course, to the second mortgage Along the 
Eastern seaboard, where my activities have 
centered, it is a custom never to pay off the 
first mortgage on a home. I don’t know 
whether that is always a good idea or not 
If I were a wage earner of very limited 
means I think I should _— r have the 


That, 


f allowing the first 


whole thing paid off 

the custom. The idea 
mortgage to remain, ol 
the property in what we « 
for transfer, if 


however, is not 


course, is to keep 
‘all a liquid 
necessary. For instance, if 
a ten-thousand-dollar home carried a four- 
thousand-dollar fir mortgage it woul.l be 
much easier to sell than if a new mortgage 
had to be made in case of purchase. The 
mortgage could be simply taken by as- 

gnment or held by the same mortgagor 
without the trouble and expense ol title 


search, fees and often a bonus 


state 





Borrowing for Credit 
Even if a home owner has saved up the 
four thousand dollars to pas off the mort 
gage he is usually advised to invest that 
some other security at 6 per cent or more 
The: he can take the interest from one 
and apply it to the other. He is out 
ing and at the same time keeps his property 

a convenient salable form 

“Men who buy a piece of pr. erty for the 
first time take much pride ir ng referred 
to as taxpaye That brings with it an 
idea of ny ‘Sten men They 
talking of good securities before they even 
have paid off the second mortga 
quently that theory of investing in a 
ecurity so as to offset the int their 
mortgage appé It sounds im 
portant They are out of the tenant clas 
“You know,” a ig man said to me 
the other day, ‘“‘we rarely ever go in town 

see any of our old friends nowaday 
fase tly, we've got to where we sort of 
look down on people who are tenants.” 

I never saw a man enj 
hip so much as this fellow. With it he} 
a great imor. My office, a 
have mer tioned, is in the same i 
with a bank One day this particular 
client, who always managed to give me a 
somehow, droppe d in to goss! p. 
he said, smiling, ‘I’ve just bor- 
rowed a thousand dollars from the 
personal note— without indor 
or security.” 

‘What’s the matter?” I 
are not in trouble?” 

“IT should say not! Ti 


there thinks I’m 





noth 














erest on 


oals st rongly. 


your 


»y yroperty owner- 


at 


1 
I 


building 


sense of hi 


laugh 
“Say 





bank 
sement 





‘You 


inquired 


e bank manager 


down good bi 
ness man. He si 
glad to acc 


loan any time I 


a pretty) 
ugge sted that he 
ommodate me with a moderate 


eded it, so I be 


woulk d De 


rrowed a 
] 





thousand dollar I'll keep it and pay it 
back to him next month. The interest will 
amount to just five dollar It’s worth 
that much just for the fun I'll have taking 
up the note. You see, I might really need 
to borrow some time After paying back 
that thousand so promptly I could borrow 
two thousand the next time.” 


moment, I 
much more 


susper ted 


And, thinking it over for a 
decided that young fellow was 
of a business man than he really 
It’s a great thing to get the feel of taki 
up notes promptly. Banks would rather 
have a client like that than a lot of them 
with big securities. 

Men who buy homes for the first time 
are very much like those who buy their 
first automobiles. It is the rarest thing in 
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vanky, full of style, 
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it’s the wood 
core that makes Compo-Board 
trong and durable. [It will not warp, shrink, crumble 
or crack. It keeps out dampness, heat and cold. It’s the 
ist satisfactory wall board- the best foundation for 


beautiful intertors--and the most economical in the end. 
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vears of making good have proved that. 
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| the world when they will admit they have 
made a bad deal. That is the one good 
break that a real-estate dealer gets. After 
I have sold a place and the new owner 
begins fixing it up to suit himself —they 
all make changes--I know quite well that 
he will drop in to see me in a month or two. 
I also know what he will say. 

“Well,” he begins cheerfully, “I guess 
we didn’t do so badly at that. I could get 
fifteen hundred more for my place than I 
paid for it right now. An appraiser came 
along yesterday and told me our place was 

| easily worth that much. But, of course, a 
place is worth just what it could be sold for. 
How much could you get for our place now 
if we should put it on the market?” 

If he paid ten thousand dollars I usually 
estimate that I can get twelve thousand 
maybe fifteen thousand after he has fin- 
ished his improvements. I know quite well 
that he has no intention in the world of 
selling. He merely wants me to confirm his 
opinion; support him in statements he has 
made to his friends in the city. 

You people who live in more reason- 
able—I might say sensible—sections of the 
| country may have noted the careless, in- 

consequential way I mention ten thousand 
| and fifteen thousand do!lar homes for wage 

earners. It was not always like that. I can 

remember very well when to own a ten- 
| thousand-dollar home was evidence of con- 
| siderable wealth. Many of our very best 
| citizens paid three or four thousand dollars 
| for their present homes right around the 
| suburbs of New York. The standard of 
| figures that I use is very new—after-war 
stuff. 

Right across the street from where I live 
there is a beautiful home which sold under 
pressure in 1914 for twenty-eight hundred 
dollars. Within the last year I have been 
asked to see if I could buy that place for a 
customer for ten thousand dollars. The 
owner will not sell, saying that he bought 
the place to live in, not for speculation. 

There is no reason for a man to upset 
the serenity of his home simply because he 
knows it is worth twice as much as he paid 
for it. It is hard, though, to make some 

people understand that. 





The Speculative Spirit 


| It is not my purpose here to discuss real- 
| estate buying for speculation. I am talking 
about home seekers. A man who becomes 
restless and grasping simply because his 
home has increased in value might just as 
well think of selling his breakfast because 
what he is eating now is worth a dollar 
when he formerly could buy the same 


| thing for a quarter. If the value is to be 


considered as against the comfort he ought 
to go in the restaurant business. 

Of course if everybody followed that 
suggestion it would be pretty tough on the 
dealers. They won't, though. No amount 
of sound advice will kill the speculative 

| spirit. Some men sell and buy purely for 
the sport of trading; while others, after 
| buying a small home, become ambitious 
to own a bigger one. I have one adven- 
turous client who started out to buy a 


| home, has bought three and hasn't really 


owned or occupied one yet. He was offered 
| a profit of fifteen hundred dollars for his 
| contract of sale on the first one and took it. 
He did the same thing on the second and 
third. Instead of owning his own home he 
has now become a speculator. 

This sort of trading keeps the real-estate 
dealer alive. Toward the end of last sum- 
mer, I might add, we came pretty near 
dying of dry rot. People were either con 
tent with their purchases or newcomers had 
no money. For one whole month I didn’t 
make a single deal 

In the middle of this slump I went to see 
some of my old associates in the city and 
would have practically fallen into a big 
commission if I hadn’t talked too much. 
It gives me a chance right here to offer a 
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little advice to real-estate agents: when 
everything is set and going good in a deal 
keep your mouth shut and listen. 

A group of real-estate men were feeling 
round to get an option on a valuable block 
of city property owned by an old estate. 
They had a purchaser eager to buy. He 
represented a syndicate that planned to 
erect several apartment houses and was 
trying quietly to get a big parcel of prop- 
erty together. 

It so happened that I was quite familiar 
with the property of this estate and was 
called into conference. I took the syndi- 
cate man with me and called on the old 
gentleman whose family had owned the 
property for many years. 

“T could sell this property for you,” | 
said to him, “if you would put a figure on 
it. I imagine the handling of it has been 
quite a burden.” 

“Yes,” he said cheerfully, ‘“‘but I 
wouldn’t sell for less than a million dollars. 
It ought to bring that.” 

The syndicate man nodded to me. He 
would have gladly paid that, because the 
company couldn’t proceed without pos- 
session of that particular piece of property 

“Wait a few hours,” I said to the old 
gentleman, “and I'll bring my client.”’ 

“Do you really want it?’’ he asked. I 
nodded. “Well, then you might as well 
fix up a contract of sale while you are out 
There’s no use of a lot of negotiations. 
Here is a description of the property.” 


Costly Persiflage 


In the top drawer he had all the papers 
connected with it—deeds, leases and every- 
thing. 

“Get a contract-of-sale blank,”’ the old 
gentleman said, ‘‘and you can have the 
descriptions copied in right here.” 

This looked too good to be true. The 
real-estate man thought me a wonder. 

I returned as quickly as possible and my 
client had a certified check to put up and 
make the transaction binding. Everything 
was lovely. I handed him the sale contract 
to sign. As I did so I noticed his full name 
on the papers. 

“Oh, by the way,” I remarked pleas- 
xntly as he dipped his pen in the ink, “‘you 
are one of the three or four oldest graduates 
of Harvard, aren’t you?”’ 

“Yes,”” he said, the pen poised in mid- 
air. For afew minutes he talked about the 
old days at Harvard, my client getting 
fidgety. 

“But I'd better sign this,”’ the old gentle- 
man went on, ‘and then we'll talk.” 

“Your family must have owned this 
property for several generations,” I re- 
marked, just when I should have kept my 
mouth shut. 

“Yes, indeed,” he said, “for more 
than a hundred years. Now, my great- 
grandfather ” And he laid down the 
pen! 

For fifteen minutes he recalled old days, 
how the property had improved, how it 
used to look when he was a boy, and so on. 

“I’m sorry,” he finally remarked. 
“Young man, I’m downright sorry, be 
cause you've gone to a lot of trouble. | 
guess, though, I'll wait. I don’t feel like 
selling right now. You have awakened a 
lot of memories in me. Suppose you drop 
in on me later.” 

I know that client could have brained 
me. I had talked myself out of a commis- 
sion that would have carried me for a year 
or more. 

I have dropped in several times, but that 
old gentleman hasn’t yet decided to sell 
that property. My enthusiasm to recall 
memories dwindled after the first visit. 

Gentleman you real-estate agents 
talk as glibly as you please right up to 
putting the pen in hand and showing the 
dotted line. Then keep your mouth shut 

Maybe I’m talking too much now, but I 
feel that I have the right to give that advice 
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: , the first man in town to find 
< out how fo heep his garage \ 
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" i 
y Wr John Smith says there 
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4 she wouldn't swap for ny \ ve prices are » low 
\ thing she has seen! y 
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CHECK UP YOUR USE FOR BEAVER BOARD. HOME Ust Walls and ceilings throughout houses, bungalows 
; summer homes and cottages. Finishing the attic Dining-room wainsrots Beamed ceilings Lining sun porches and 
garages Covering up old plaster Remodeling large rooms into more but amaller quarters Putting extra roome in 
waste space. Building-ia bathrooms. Additions Tiled wainscots for kitchens and bathrooms Sheathing for small 
houses Building workroom or laundry in basement Cellar partitions FARM USE Lining dairies and other build 
| ings that need sealing or weather protection. Lining tool houses, bins, granaries and stockrooms BUSINESS USES 
Built-in private offices, partitions, et« Walls and ceilings for stores, moving-picture theatres, clubs, et« Lining fac 
7 tories and workrooms where a sanitary, dust-proof and jar-proof construction is needed. Window displays. Display 
booths Cut-outs Triumphal arches Floats for parades Folding screens Cabinet work, drawer bottoms, backs of 
mirrors, etc., and many other uses 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc., Butlalo, New York 


The Beaver Company, Ltd Thorold, Ont., Canada, and London, Englan 





District Sales Offices at New York, Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago and Kansas City 
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| which didn’t do the sick man any 
| was decided he should go to Helen’s 
| youngest daughter in the family, 
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Here’s a Cash Offer 
For Your Spare Hours 


Whatever your age, we will offer you liberal 
payment to care for our present subscribers 
and enroll new readers for The Saturday 
Evening Post, TheLadies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman. ‘Curtis 
work is my main source of income,” says 
Mr. Charles W. Matthews, a High School 
boy in Wisconsin, “and I have made about 
$5.00 in one day.’’ Mr. W. E. Dockry, of 
Michigan, on the other hand, is a Civil War 
a college graduate and a retired 
who earns extra money by our 


veteran, 
physician, 
plan every month. 
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We need more men and women workers in 
your locality right now. You need only the 
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DYING LIKE A GENTLEMAN 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“TI suppose I won’t see you again?” 
Oliver said. 

“It isn’t necessary; I can do nothing.” 

“Maybe you can come over to the 
funeral,” old Oliver added grimly. 

This caused Doctor Sam to look away 
fora time; he seemed to be thinking of his 
own affairs. 

“I’m within a year or two of your con- 
dition,” the doctor replied, rousing from 
his reverie. ‘I’ve just heard a ‘niece of 
sound philosophy. When you said you 
knew what your trouble was, you added, 
‘I’m seventy-seven, and it’s all right. It’s 
the rule.’ That’s good sense. I found rules 
when I came to the country, about the time 
you did, and they have been true ever 
since. Old men wear out; it’s the rule, 
and we can’t change it. You can’t know 
how much I regret I can do nothing for you. 
If you don’t mind my saying it, I’ve been 
hearing about you nearly fifty years, and 


| reports have been far above the average. 


That’s the rule, too; a good man, good re- 
ports. It’s as true as that old men die.” 

And when they asked Doctor Sam down- 
town how old Oliver was there was a 
tremor in his voice when he told them. 

The doctor’s report didn’t cause much 
change in the sick man’s condition or atti- 
tude of mind, and he didn’t tell anyone of 
the frank conversation, but the truth got 
about. 

In three weeks Mrs. Steele died unex- 
pectedly. Then came the trouble over car- 
ing for old Oliver. His children said he 
couldn't remain in the big house, with only 
the servants to look after him. And after 
many discussions, and much excitement 
, good, it 
the 
who had 
married Jack Holmes. As they had no 
children and lived in the house which old 
Oliver liked better than the newer one, he 
was taken there. 

In ten days there was trouble. Old 
Oliver never liked Jack Holmes; Mrs. 
Steele used to say that whomever Helen 
married her father wouldn’t like. He knew 
it was the rule for girls to marry and 
usually accepted the inevitable, but didn’t 


| like it any more than he liked his talk with 


Doctor Sam. Helen was the baby and his 
favorite; he had called her Babe until they 
When Helen was 
missing from the house as a child or young 


| girl, and wasn’t at school, they knew she 


was down at the store and would come 
home with her father at suppertime. As 
they walked along the street the devotion 
of father and daughter was e verywhere re- 
marked and admired, and people said: 

“Old O. K. will make a great fuss when 
he loses her.”’ 

Oliver may have been rather fretful for a 
time in properly digesting his philosophy 
after the death of his wife and his frank 
talk with Dr. Sam Morton. His suffering 
my have become more acute after they 

bundled him over to Helen’s and began won- 
dering what to do with the big house. 

Old Oliver took Tom 7—= his house- 
man, with him to Helen’s, but Tom had 
to go home occasionally to get rest. At 
these times Helen looked after her father. 

And he needed a good deal of lookir g 
after. His right foot was swollen, and the 
trouble creeping toward the knee. He was 
in almost constant pain and rarely went 
to bed; he rested easier in a big chair they 
had brought with him. He felt: best dur- 
ing the daylight hours, and at Helen’s, at 
night, was often noisily hobbling upstairs or 
down, assisted by Tom Hart and crutches 
the doctors had provided. If he went to 
bed, within half an hour he came down- 
stairs, slowly and painfully, to sit in the 
chair. With old Oliver around there was 
always commotion at Helen’s. Many called 
to see him, and quiet and order departed 
from the household. 

One morning at two o’clock, when the 
patient was particularly restless and Jack 
Holmes was attending him to give Helen 
and Tom Hart a chance to sleep, there was 
a falling out. The sick man completely 
lost his temper because of something Jack 
had said or implied, and tongue-lashed his 
son-in-law as he had possibly been wanting 
to do a long time. Helen was aroused by 
the commotion and hurried into the room, 
to find her father in a rage, standing on his 
crutches and preparing to go away. 

And go away he did, half dressed, half 
wrapped up in quilts and sheets. Helen 


started to protest, but her husband spoke 
rather sharply to her, and she hurried to 
her room, crying. People said she was a 
little afraid of her husband, who had and 
air of feeling superior to everybody in our 
community. But as old Oliver hob bled out 
into the darkness that night it is probable 
Jack Holmes felt thoroughly uncomfortable 
and that possibly he had committed a 
blunder at last. 

It was not far to Tom Hart’s place, and 
when Tom was aroused by a pounding on 
his door he found his employer there, 
painfully supporting himself on his crutches 
and holding up his bandaged for rt. 

‘Get me to the big house,”’ he said 

Long trained by a capable employer, 
Tom knew how to get quick results. By 
daylight old Kate Handy, the cook, who 
had been with the Steeles twenty years, 
was routed out, and by noon the sick man 
was more comfortable than he had been at 
Helen’s. Connection with Dr. Sam Morton 
was secured by telephone, and Oliver 
talked with him. 

“Send me three nurses,’’ he said, ‘“‘and 
at once. I’ve been a slave a long time, as 
you have been, but intend to die like a 
gentleman.” 

Doctor Sam knew Oliver Steele meant 
what he said in everything. The nurses 
arrived on the evening train, and plans for 
dying like a gentleman were soon com- 
pleted. 

Old Oliver didn’t want to 
anyone, he told the nurses, 
constant attention, and they were 
in shifts of eight hours each. 

“Nursing is your business,” he said; 
“it’s no hardship for you. I’m making 
hours short, and I’ll pay you union wages 
every week.” 

There was a man in town named Walter 
Bell, who sold automobiles and was reputed 
to be the most capable driver in that sec- 
tion. Old Oliver sent for him, boca a bet 
ter car than had ever before been ow: 
town, and engaged Walter Bell to drive it 

“When I pnd need you,” his employer 
said, ‘“‘you can do what you wish, but 
when I w: ont you you ‘re my driver.” 

Kate Handy, the cock, was told to find 
a woman to assist her and do the washing. 
The house was abundantly stocked with 
everything needed. Three meals a day 
were served for the nurses, as in a hotel 
When their patient felt well enough he 
hobbled out to the dining room with the 
nurses and sat at the head of the table, 
with Tom Hart waiting on them 

Old Oliver moved into the great drawing- 
room, which he littered up as he pleased. 
Beside the chair in which he spent most of 
his time he had a table, where he kept 
his books and papers as he liked. In the 
drawer he had money, and from this 
the nurses were paid every week, as were 
Tom Hart, Kate Handy, the washwoman 
and the tradesmen. When it was thought 
necessary to clean up the room where he 
sat Kate Handy asked permission. If he 
felt pretty well he granted it, and submitted 
while three women cleaned up hurriedly 
fearing at any moment he might change 
his mind. 

He had a good many callers; he wel- 
comed anyone to talk to as a diversion 
If the local bankers had a hard problem 
they were glad of a chance to submit it to 
the old veteran, who would say simply 
“TI wouldn’t recommend it’ or “It seems 
all right,’’ and they knew they were getting 
the judgment of a master. 

Many men who wanted advice about 
land called to get his judgment, for he 
knew every quarier, eighty or forty within 
twenty miles, and its value 

Many of the callers came late, The 
man dreaded the night hours; came 
about that the big chandeliers were in use, 
as were most of the other lights, except in 
the rooms where the two nurses off duty 
slept. 

Once he said to Miss Hansen, who had 
charge of him and of the house, “‘The 
electric-light men were never satisfied with 
my bills, although I used as much current 
as I needed. Satisfy them now.” 

He talked a good deal with the nurses, 
and they soon discovered he was an un- 
usual man, as the people of his town had 
long known. Whatever could be done to 
make him comfortable they did, with the 
advice of Doctor Sam, who was always 
within reach by telephone; but he steadily 
grew worse. 
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When the weather was fine Walter Bell 
Ly drove his employer about, 
Tom Hart usually sat on the front seat 
with the driver, and frequently the three 
nurses also went along for an airing. One 
pleasant Saturday afternoon old Oliver so 
appeared on the street, and was given a 
reception that must have pleased him. 
Hundreds of farmers he had known many 
“ars crowded about him as he sat in the 
machine, bundled up, his hat awry, and his 
sore foot resting in a sling Walter Bell had 
contrived. He had been a hard man, but 
and people liked him. 

And they generally sided with him in his 
rouble with Jack Holmes. Helen had met 
her husband when away at the university. 
Jack came from a town larger than ours, 
and we always rather resented his trying 
to make us over. The old way seemed good 
nough, with Oliver Steele setting the pace 
He didn’t marry a rich girl or have a third 

n a prosperous business given him, 
in addition to a house and a lot of ready 
y, but we believed him to be a more 
le man than Jack Holmes. We had 
liver say that as a boy on pleasant 
he carried his shoes and went 





occasiona 

















nterest 1 








barefoot until he reached the church be 
fore putting them on. He was born in the 
vunty where he was dying like a gentle- 





man, after building up its most noted 
titutior Before his right foot got out 
of sl lk fter he was seventy, there 


} man in town who could 
ar equal amount of Work, and do 
well, as old Oliver Steele 


When a young fellow in our pz 





t of the 
intry was particularly promising we 
aid ‘‘ He may turn out another Old O, K.” 
When out taking the air the invalid 
» brick store where he 
had made his marl Jack Holmes was 
iere, and they didn’ along. Helen went 
» see her father, but found him reserved 
ind quiet Mar y believed Jac K Holmes re- 
ented her going; that he thought she should 
ve accepted his story of the trouble, 
was about, and stood by him. 
Mary, another 








never went 












whatever 


\ another daughter, who lived in 
the country on a farm her father had given 


) visited him, as did John, 





who th the brick tore, but they 
ll } fe heir visits were rather un- 
Vel mie h v would nave induced 
him to say so: it is the rule for children to 

heir father, and he accepted it, but 
pernay he would have been better off had 
tne not il I 





Hansen, his favorite of the three 


Wa 1oted as saying that tl 





j rt é e sick 
man ¢ e said thing causing her to be 
lieve that the trouble at Jack Holmes’ 
house Jack had quoted s disagree 





ible thing he had heard John or Mary 
Helen say about their father. 
Old Oliver bitterly resented this, but 


or 





gave his resentment no definite form, nor 
directly referred to it, except that he once 


aid to Mi 


rht to be 


; Hansen: “I have the same 


unreasonable that a baby has 





ant o are the old, when 
the ha ot Ke pointing to 
his owt be as unreasonable as I wish 
I’m paying first-class wages for first-class 
attention. I’m no longer self 





Many thought this m 
reference to the belief that 
been grumbling about hi 
Holme in interloper in the family, while 
he was thinking they loved and respected 


be a guarded 
his children had 
iliness to Jack 








‘I walked the floor many nights with 
mine when they were fretful,”’ he said to 
Miss Hansen. “‘It’s the rule, and I never 
talked about them for it. I’ve been accus- 
tomed to hav ng a good deal of respect 
nown me My wiie respected me forty 
years. The ne gl bor always did. I think 
I should resent an affront from my family 
f one were offered.” 

Miss Hansen also quoted him as saying 
he had assisted patiently in waiting on and 
burying a long list of older relatives; but 
no one ever knew exactly what it was Jack 
Holmes said that so aroused the indignation 


of Oliver Steele. 





Sympathy was so generally with Oliver 


that gossip began go g about that the 
brick store was losiig trade For the 

ck man had been good to his children; 
everybody knew that Also that John 


Steele and Jack Holmes didn’t get along 
John grumbled about his brother-in-law a 
good deal, and it was known John was of the 
opinion that Jack was a detriment to the 
business. But he controlled Helen’s share 
the store, and had to be reckoned with. 
Old Oliver sent for Joe Gibson, the tomb- 
tone man, and talked with him about a 






r 


THE 


monument as calmly as he might have 
talked to Walter Bell about his occasional 
excursions downtown on Saturday He 
had become impressed with a controversy 
as to the more enduring material, marble 
or granite, and decided on granite. An ex- 
pression used by a granite man, “‘ Rock of 
Ages,”’ caught his fancy, and he wrote out 
copy for the inscription, after the great 
stone decided upon was ready for it. After 
that people who went by Joe Gibson’s 
place saw him cutting these words: 
IT’S THE RULE 
O. K 
IN MEMORY OF OLIVER KEMP STRELE 
3ORN RICH, DECEMBER, 1844 
DIED Poor, OcTOBER, 1921 





The stonecutter wanted more exact 
dates, but Oijiver said the record would | 
close enough. He had talked with Miss 
Hansen, and she had told him, after con 
sulting with Doctor Sam, that, according 
to the rule, he would wear out in October 

It was after the monument was ready 
that the invalid talked to Miss Hansen 
about his dead wife. Mary Ellen, he called 
her. It was always the same story: her 


elligent inter- 





gentleness, patience, her 
est in everything that 
woman 

“Kate does well enough,” he said, “‘ but 
in Mary Elle n’s day I lived like a kir g We 
had Kate then, but nothing went on the 
table that Mary Ellen didn’t know was 
right.” 

Mrs. Steele had been a happy woman, 
but there was a tragedy in her | Wher 
ten months old her father was killed in ar 
accident. A month later her mother died 
in childbirth, and the newcomer with her 
Mary Ellen was so popular with the neigh- 
bors that there was a contest among them 
as to which should take her. She was not 
only the best baby that ever lived, but 
the best little girl, young woman, wife 
mother, grandmother, her husband t 


Miss Hansen. 


became a good 





I 
| 





“Our real love affair began long after we 
were married,”’ he said. ‘‘We had good 
children, but when they were old ignt 


care for themselves we used to go on tr 


to get away from them and et vy each 


other. I never knew anyone could be 

perfect as Mary Ellen was; she made me 
more charitable with everybody I built 
this house for her; I knew it wouldn't fig 
ure out, but hoped she would enjoy it. She 
knew she inspired it, and never iid a 

thing, but I fear it was an unnecessary 
burden to her instead of the joy I had 


anticipated 

Early in October Old O. K. began send- 
ing for his children and grandchildrer 
They knew he was growing weaker, and 
didn’t remain long; Miss Hansen saw to 
that. But he was always pleasar 
and said he hoped they woul ) 
condition, which was becoming pretty bad 
He was very restless and up and down cor 
stantly, for he had tremendous vitality 

jut he never sent for Jack Holme or 
saw him. He seemed to have grimly de 









termined to die with that sin on | 
Sci . 

‘I hear Old O. K poorly,”” a rough 
man said one day to M Hansen at the 


front door. “If possible I would like t 
speak to him.” 

‘He is too ill to see any ne Miss Har 
sen replied 

“N I’m not,” old Oliver called out 
chair; “let him come in.” 

The caller turned out to be a friend. and 
they talked intimately for a time. The 
man carried a tin bucket and said on leav- 
ing, ‘My wife sent you a pound of butter 
I never return from town that she doesn’t 
ask ‘How is Old O. K.?’ and I thought I'd 
come ar d see,”’ 

“Tell your wife,”” said Oliver, ‘‘that she 
pleased me; and it is hard to please a mar 
situated as I am.’ 

“I wish we could do something for : 
the caller said with a tremor in his voice a 
he went hurriedly away 

Perry Knowles the banker, Job Mart 
the la r, and Andrew Sheldon the edit 


called one night, evidently as a conunitte 





















representing a good many other 

“We've been wondering,” Perry 
“if it would do any good to send for Doct 
Olson, of New York. He is a noted 1 
and it so distresses us all to se« l Ke 
this that we'd hate to neglect an) 

Oliver seemed pleased, but replied that 
such medical wisdom as the world p 
sessed had trickled down to Dr. Sam M 


ton and the local practitioners, all of whom 
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had been to see him, and that nothing more 
could be done. 

“It’s disagreeable,”’ he 
death. There is no help.” 

On their way back to town members 
of the committee soberly and quietly dis- 
cussed their stricken friend. 

“He still has that wonderful head,’’ one 
of them remarked; ‘but how his body has 

wasted away!” 

On another occasion the pastor of the 
church the Steeles had long regularly at- 
tended called. The preacher, who was 
rather new in the town, had discovered that 
the name of this man whom he had re- 
garded as one of his pillars was not on the 
rolls, and never had been, although he had 
long assisted in church affairs with his ad- 
vice and his means. 

On departing, the pastor said rather 
awkwardly, ‘Of course you know it would 
be a great pleasure if I could do anything 
for you.” 

He may have meant praying in the sick 
man’s presence, but Oliver replied that all 
the neighbors had been very kind, and that 
he appreciated it deeply; all was being 
done that could be 

“It’s the rule,” he continued. 
bors are always kind.” 

The nurses had orders to admit whoever 
appeared and to ask them to wait if the sick 
man could not them at Two 
callers once waited an hour to see him and 
noted the confusion and distress in the 
sick room 


When they 


said, “‘but it’s 


‘“‘Neigh- 


see once 


were at last admitted he 
said to them pitifully: ‘It is as important 
to die respectably as to live respectably, 
but more difficult. I was a soldier in Sher- 
idan’s cavalry, and could sleep while riding 
along at night, but I doubt if I sleep an hour 
a day now, although I have nothing else 
to do.” 
Through the 
looked forward to 


long days and nights he 
the hours just before 


October 7, 1922 


dawn: then Nature asserted itself, and for 
an hour or two he slept or dozed in his chair 

Downtown there was much concern over 
the sick man’s condition, and his life was 
talked over with respect. One day, at the 
noon hour, Nathan Knox, the restaurant 
man, showed a number of customers his 
account books. For thirty years, Nathan 
said, he had had orders from Oliver Steele 
to feed the hungry who couldn’t pay and 
send the bill to the brick store. The account 
had been transferred into many books, and 
the word ‘“‘paid’”’ appeared twelve times 
every year. Nathan once told Oliver he 
was feeding some rather rough men, a few 
of them thieves, he feared. 

“Did they eat what you gave them?” he 
asked, and on being told that they did 
added: “In feeding a hungry man never 
ask about his morals. Go ahead.” 

Many kind acts performed by Oliver 
Steele came out of hiding. One man said 
Oliver had saved him from being a drunk- 
ard; he had displayed the folly of drunker 
ness so vividly but kindly, and in so few 
words, that the man realized his folly, and 
quit it. Oliver Steele was never a showy 
man in his philanthropy, but steadily de- 
pendable He believed much I 
helping themselves, and all such found a 
capable friend at the brick store 


In pe di€ 


That fall was an unusual one. We had 
almost no Indian summer, and a good 
many storms of wind and rain. The night 
of October twenty-eighth was particularly 
blustery. A good many were up late, be 
cause of rattling doors and windows, and 
few were able to sleep well 

Two hours after midnight 
bells began ringing all over town 
had observed that the lights in 
house on the hill had gone out 

Old O K : had worked aga 
Doctor Sam, a disciple, had made 
good guess 


telephone 
Someone 
the 


big 


s rule 
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IS it 


called 
Sond’ Sread? 


VER 25 million people like Bond Bread better than any other 
loaf. But most of them do not know why it is named “Bond.” 





The name “Bond” is twin-sister to the idea on which Bond Bread 
was founded seven years ago. That idea was dramatic in its simplic- 
ity. It called for absolute purity of ingredients, to be baked in the 
same way as the best home-made bread. 

These materials—best flour, finest lard, granulated sugar, table salt, 
purest milk, compressed yeast—are the sole ingredients of each loaf 
of Bond Bread. Such is the guarantee of the BOND which is printed 
on the wrapper of each loaf. From that Bond, Bond Bread gets its name. 






























The Answer: 


Bonp Breap gets its name from 
the Bond printed, in green, on 
each wrapper guarantecing 


This Bond does more than guarantee the purity. It implies a pledge 
that Bond Bread shall be quite as nutritious and even as flavorful as 
home-made. For Bond Bread is actually patterned after the best of 
43,040 loaves, generously baked for us by 43,040 housewives in 


the ingredients to be 
Frour--the very finest from 
the best wheat 











refined granu 


their own ovens. 
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sweet milk 





ure free from 






Today Bond Bread is baked in our 24 modern bakeries, and is sold 
by over 50,000 grocers. More Bond Bread plants are being built as 
fast as is consistent with an absolute maintenance of quality in the 
present bakeries. 





YEAST fr h, natural com 
pressed. 










During seven short years, Bond Bread has become the most asked- 
for brand of bread in all the world. But even that big fact means less 
to you than this allimportant truth:—that Bond Bread has really 
raised the standard of bread-quality everywhere 
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AVERY morning modern housewives their products with R&M Motors to insure 
simply click electric switches to banish — long, untroubled operation. 
the day's drudgeries. In farmhouses and in "These experts know that R&M Motors, 
city homes — wherever electricity reaches large or small, deliver reliable, efficient 
household tasks can be quickly, easily and — service. The makers of R&M Motors 
thoroughly accomplished by the use of — pioneered the building of small electric mo- 
motor-driven sweepers, washers, mangles tors for appliance work. 


and other labor SaVINNS devices. Look for the R&M name plate on the Iho- 


Home is made more pleasant for the entire tor of the household device vou buy. It is 
family by the work of these utilities. But vour guarantee of quality and satisfaction. 
Ciood dealers everywhere can supply vou 


with R&M motored devices. 


the service from any such machine can be 
no more satisfactory than its motor is de 
pendable. Leading manufacturers of house R& M Moto) S$ are made for all se rvices; Size Ss 
hold devices recognize this fact and equip range from !/y to 100 horsepower, inclusive 


Robbins & Myers 


Motors and Fans 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD, ONLO-- BRANTFORD, ONT 





1 few of the manufacturers of electric washing machines, ironing machines, vacuum 
cleaners and other household devices who equip their machines with R&@M Motors 
i ro Mig. Co., Warsaw, Ind Wa Mig. Co., St. I M Syracuse Washing Machine ¢ 
Mig. ¢ Leavenwor Ka Blac ne Mig. Co Syracu N.Y 
en Turbine eanet Modern Laundry Machine Co Jamestown, N J. Rutherford & Son, Akron, © 
Hartford n vansas Cit Mx ‘ at ashing ul ( \pex Electric Mfg. Co 
omotive Electri A il Mig. ¢ Maplew M mh Cleveland, O 
Co., Belk ntral Mfg. ¢ St. 1 M asher & Wringer Co 
Mead M ; D Churn & Mfg. Co leveland, O 
ui cadows 's > os — & Locheste tary asher Davis Sewing Machine Co 
Bloomington st. Louis, M ee egy) Denten 
Apex Appliance Cx hicag I is Wa ng Machine heste ashin . n , nvincible Vacuum Cleaner Co 
Altorfer Bros. Co « a, TH Louis, M Rocheste N.Y Dover, O 
Haag Bros. Co Co Taylor Bros. Churn & Mig. C« Ler 
Superior Machin *. Louis, Me 


Bell W 
( 


ut Vac um Clean Frie oon < Simrall Co., Hamilton, O 
Rome, N.Y Morris Mfg. Co., El Reno, Okla 


We shall be glad to send any manufacturer of electrically driven devices who is interested a list of the more 
than 300 manufacturers of motor-driven equipment who supply their devices equipped with R&M Motors 





























—for cleaning linoleum, 
congoleum, etc. 





JO. Casy it is! You just sprinkle a little of the soft, crumbly 

Bon Ami Powder on your linoleum or congoleum—then a few 
swishes with a damp mop or ¢ loth. 

Now look your Hoor-covering is as fresh 


and bright as the day 
you bought it its colors clear and spotl SS. 


It’s hard to understand why some women scrub and scour their 
bathroom and kitchen Hoors when Bon Ami clean 
more casily and so much better. 


sthem so much 


Bon Ami has many other uses. Read the list above. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW 
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Make this test yourself 


What is the secret of perfect pancakes? 


HE SIMPLE TEST pictured above 

proves beyond question w hy Pillsbury’s 
Pancake Flour makes such light, fluffy, tender 
and delicious pancakes. 


High-grade Wheat Flour 


Any food expert will tell you that if you wish 
to serve perfect pancakes there is no substitute 
for creamy white, fine textured wheat flour. 
Many other ingredients, such as ordinary 
corn meal, are cheaper. That is why so many 
pancake flours contain so much of it. But 
Pillsbury uses only the best quality ingredients, 


including the same high-grade, rich w heat 
flour you yourself use in baking bread or cake. 

The quality and quantity of real wheat flour in 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour give your cakes a new 
and distinctive flavor—a delicate, golden brown 
color. They are delicious to eat and easy to digest. 


So Easy to “Make 


Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour is ready for instant use. 
You require no baking pow der, no eggs, no milk — 
just add cold water and bake on a hot griddle. No 
mixing, no fussing, no trouble at all. Serve these 
perfect pancakes tomorrow. Give your family a 
tempting breakfast — with the nourishment of real 
wheat flour and plenty of it. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS - U.S.A. 


Pour a little Pillsbury’s Pancake 
Flour in the palm of your hand. 
Note the creamy white color due 
to Pillsbury’s high-grade flour. 
Then rub it with your finger— 
see how smooth it is—the fine 
velvety texture of real wheat 
flour —the complete absence ol 
harsh, coarse, gritty corn meal. 
Now you know why Pillsbury’s 
Pancake Flour makes such per- 
fect pancakes. 
Try this test with 
any other pcncake flour. 


Pillsbury’s Family 
of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
Pancake Flour 
Health Bran 

Wheat Cereal 

Rye Flour 

Durum Flour 


Farina 








